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carelal fcraial ol many contempotary and authoritative works written 
by Indians will produce a just feelmgof aversion against those garbled 
accounts Indeed, we Icel a sort ol great intellectual rcliei when 
we recene different interpretations of the same phases from the 
pens ol sneh master-minds like Prof Jadunalh Sarkat or Prof. 
Hodiwala 

For instance, the learned critiques of the one on the Deccan 
policy of Anrangzib and Shah jahan’s last days and the very valu- 
able dissertations ol the other on the coin-legend “Allahu Akbar’* 
or “the Portrait Muhts" of Jahangw m his Ilssfoncol Studies t» 
Jilitghal NwMsmatics scatter to the winds the common text-book 
talk about Aurangzib s blunders, old Shah Jahan’s debauches, Ak* 
bar $ apostacy and Jahangir’s athicsm Again, one feeU a pardons* 
ble pride m the achievements ol his countrymen as a historian 
like Mr G S Sardesai unfolds before the view of the reader the 
great catastrophe that overtook the grand army o! the Bhao aud 
the temporary snub, which the oofthem policy of the Pesbwa, Baliii* 
ceceived m The failure of a supreme effort lor s gcod aad 

patriotic cause is more inspiring than a placid and abject surrender 
or disgraceful inanity 

I am very grateful to Principal Nawab Ali, editor ol the 
JlTtrat'S Ahmadt, who alw3}s assisted me to a critical and an enli- 
ghtened view of the religious policies of Akbar and Aurangzib 

The history of the later Mughali li to intricately inter- 
woven with that ol she Marathas in northern India that a book 
which It intended to meet the requirements of university students 
just going up lor post-graduate work, does not deseive to be 
called a text if It fails to incorporate m it the results of resear- 
ches into the sources of Maratba hiitoty I have freely availed 
myself ol the many mitrueiive leisoni In this department from 
the voluminous pen ol Mr G S Sardesai, whose genial and open 
hearted fricndihip I had the privilege lo claim for t number ol 
years at Baroda I should alto thank my friend, Mr. Vakaskar,. 
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A 'History of the Mughal Rule 

I 

in India. 

1526 - 1761 . 


CHAPTER I. 

ChisL,chat3ctenstics_o{_the Peiiod _ 

The period of Indian history from lS5(i to 
1761 IS capable of a «harp differentiation from 
all other periods of it in several wajs Its histo- 
ry can be gathered up into broad but un- 
equal divisions, the first covering the time from 
the assumption of imperial rule by Babar ■'rn 
1526 to the decease of the old and worn-out 
Aurangzib m 1707, and the second n,nnmg frcm 
the accession Of Bahadur Shah in 1707 to the 
defeat of the Marathas cn the field of Fnnjpat 
in January, 1761. 

The first period is characterised by the establi- 
shment and progress of Mughal dominion m 
India, excepting a slight break, occasioned by the 
nse and fall of the dynasty of Sher Shah Sur 
During this period, India found herself integrat 
ed into one great administrative and military 
entity. The second sta^e m the peticd is speef^ 
ali^d‘-by the decline imd fall oPibe stupendous 
^fate-system, raised by ihe genius of *Akbar 
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and nursed by the wise and beneficent care of 
tjahangir, Nur Jahan and Shah Jahan. The seeds 
bf its decay were sown by Aurangzib, after whose 
death its fall was accelerated by the emergence of 
the Marathas the Sikhs^ Nadir Shah and Ahmed 
Shah Abdalli, and the East India Company. So 
the first important charactenstic of the period was 
the political unification of India. 

The next characteristic feature of the period 
i>vas the ^.dmmistrative— integration—of- the Jand. 
{The Mughal Emperors instituted uniform systems 
iof administration, revenue, coinage and army. 
Their feudatories accepted those administrative 
'institutions and established them in their own 
states with slight modihcations. Even the Sikhs 
^and the Marathas, their most determined adver* 
Jsaries assimilated these innovations to their state- 
systems, Naturally, this political and administra- 
'tive integration led to the cultural unity of the 
land. The Indian vernaculars were enriched by the 
inclusion of words of Persian, Turkish, and Ara- 
bic origin. Even the etiquette of the Indian 
society lent itself • to this uniformity. Such a 
universal unity of Indian civilization had never 
been experienced, excepting in the days of the 
Mauryas. Consequently, the Empire of the Mughals 
or the MOGLAI captured the imagination -of 
the Indian people, and that feeling has not 
still died out. Even the British raised a part of 
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their administrative machinery on the state-system 
of their predecessors. Many princely families^ 
which accept British snzerainty to-day, rose ‘to 
prominence m the course of the decadent ■stage 
of Mughal history. ' ’ ’ / 

«^''4Vnother unparalleled contribution of the Mug- 
hal empire was the improved constitutional posit- 
ion of the feudatory prince. The. system of-inter- 
statal relations was indisputably crude and impcriect| 
but still, the feudatory of the Mughals was no 
mean partner, in the economy oi the empire, 
jtie represented the suzerain power la the local 
government, m the deteoce of the borders, and at 
the court of an ally or an enemy, and held the 
highest position ia the administration. ' 

\^Next, almost all the members of the Mughal 
liynasty showed very friendly feslinj;s to the- 
cwilization and culture of the Hindus. This 
mutual fellowship between the imperial -adminis-' 
tration and our hoary civilization resulted m 
great benefits to both.- 

{.?>^ughal emperors were men of great cultur&i 
Most of them distmguished themselves as great 
writers and builders; Under their patronage arose 
new schools of-art, literature, religion, philosophy, 
law, architecture, painting and music. This alone'^ 
would suffice to keep for ever the memory of iheiri 
.rule green.in'the Indian naind. 

• U')The' M'Jghals gave us^,a splendid and exten- 
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sive literature on ' history. Their empire stood as 
a convenient and happv link between medtas- 
valism and modernism This is the true interpre- 
tation of the famous introductory remarks in Lane 
Poole’s ‘Babar ’ 

“Babar ii the link between Central Alia and India, between 
'prcdatorr hordet and Imperial ROTernment ” 

The society of India was re-cast durins: 
these years Hinduism and Islam felt theinevitable 
action and reaction 

I (^he establishment of the great dynasty syn- 
chronised with the rise of the Bhakti and Vaishnava 
schools Gauranga in Bengal, Kabir and Nanak 
kn the Puniib, and Ramdas ind Tukaram in Maha- 
rashtra and Vallabhacharya preached different ideas 
bf religion Even Islam was threatened with a split 
by the progress of the Mahadavi sect. These 
Ireformmg movements in Hinduism and Islam 
had great oolitical effects on the histories of the 
reigns of Akbar and Aurangzib 

It was on the eve of the establishment of the 
.Mughals that Eurooeans first settled on our coasts 
The Portuguese grew and declined along with the 
Mughals and^the East India Company rose simul- 
tanebusly with thfe decay Of the Muglial empire 
in the OarhatiC and Bengal, its 1 hinter-^landS « 

' ^,J'I‘;asUy,“Hhe -’Mughals 'mafnlaittfed Very bKsk 

the Ifidus" Afghanistan 'province ofl their 
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etnpire up to' 1739. 'The iotellect and the arm of 
the empire werc^rawn from Persia, Xrans-Osiana 
and Afghanistan. 

Thus the period of Mughal history in India 
linked itself with the progress of history m Europe^ 
and Asia. 

CHAPTER II. 

Eoliticai ■ conditiDn..oL-liidia-Sn-^lS26. 

In 1526 there was no paramount power 
in India, claiming suzerainty over the whble or 
the largest portion of it. The country was broken 
up iata-_a_number of _ states, which contended 
with one another on a footing of equality, ^ Kash- 
mir was ruled by the members of the ^Cfiak 
dynasty. At the time of Babar’s invasion the 
succession to its throne was under dispute.>.Ben- 
gal was independent of the Sultan of Delhi and 
in 1526, Nasrat Shah was the reigning Sultan. 
Jaunpur, Oudh, Behar and Allahabad rvere under 
the control of powerful Afghan families, the 
chief of which were the Lohanis, the Far- 
mulis and the Sursi-'^The provinces of Agra, 
(Delhi, Sarhmd and Lahore were under Ibrahim 
jKhan Lodi, suspicious, greedy, miserly "and oppre- 
ssive. He was just now attempting to gather 
jail the scattered threads of the Afghan polity" 
'into his hancte. But this cenfrafizing policy exci- 
ted the jealousies and resistance of his Hindtt' 
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p.Tid ‘Mussalman nobility*. The Afghan saltan’s 
office was from the first an elective ohe and it 
jwas an easy step from the respectable but infe- 
rior status of a Khan to the eminent and all- 
powerful position of the Sultan. Even this king- 
|ly office had ceased to function and the Sultan 
bf Delhi was an equal only amongst equals. As 
Erskine observes: — 

“These extensive possestjons thoogh un3er one fc’ng had no 
strong principle ot cohesion The monarchy was ft congeries of 
nesTly indeperdent p^incipalittes, ia»jrs and provinces, each raled 
by a hereditary chief or bv a zamindar or a delegate from Delhi 
and the inhibttants looVed more to their immediate governors, 
Who had abioiute powers in the provinces and in whose hands 
lay their happiness and misery than to a distant and little Icnovra 
sovereign. lt^as_thcJadivjdaal. Asd^notUm, thai„.rcigned. ** 

ijThe viceroy of the Punjab, Daulat Khan 
Lodi, and other kinsmen of the Sultan, were con- 
spiring against their chief. Beyond the Indus 
in Afghanistan, Babar was the most powerful 
neighbour of the Lodi dynasty.^t'In Multan and 
over the northern parts of Sindh, the most infl- 
uential roler was Shah Husain Arghun.'iLower 
Sindh was under petty Mussalman and Hindu 
chieftains.v.<lMalwa was under Prince Mahmud 
of the Khilji dynasty with Mandu as its capital. 
This state was, however, under the control of 
the Rajputs.. Raja hlediai Ral oC CUawdetl heing 
the king-maker there.^^'’Trhe state of Gujarat was 
held by Sultan Bahadur Shah. It competed for 
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supremacy even with the Sultanate of Delhi. 
Sultan Bahadur Shah had established protector- 
ates over Malwa, Ahmednagat' and even Khand- 
esh. He was in league with the Egyptians and 
the Turks and held the Portuguese on the coast at 
bay because they intruded upon the rich comm- 
erce of Gujarat.. ‘The last powerful kingdom of 
northern India was Mewar. Rana Sangram Si- 
ngh, the acknowledged leader of all Rajputana, 
had inherited from his ancestor, Rana Kumbha, 
a great state and a great name, and had defied 
the states of Gujarat, Mahva and Delhi. He 
could muster an army of 80000 horse, seven 
princes of the first rank, 104 chiefs of lesser 
rank and 500 elephants. Rajputana always ser- 
ved a very important historical purpose in Indian 
politics: it prevented Hindu civilization from 
being completely effaced by j the Mussalmans of 
the north T Southern India was dudded between 
the ^five, Bahamani rulerships, the '^dmad Shah 
of Berar, the.J'Barid Shahi of BedarjDthe Nizam ^ 
Shahi of Ahmednagar, the.^Kutb Shahi of Goa- 
Ikonda and the -Add Shahi of Bijapur up to the 
Tungabhadra, and the Hindu kingdom oft-i^Vijaya- 
nagar to the south Berar and Bedar calne up’ 
soon for absorption by their very strong nei- 
ghbours. Bijapur controlled the western sea-board 
of the Konkan and fought on equal terms 
with the Portuguese for mastery of the sea-borfi6 
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trad^'^ Goalkonda ‘ swayed 'a part of the east- 
efn sea-board. They were aU ^ghting ‘with’ their 
powerful nsighSour-the Maharaja' of Vijayanagar, 
for the possession of the Raichur Doab, a no 
man’s land between the TungabKadra and" the _ 
Krishna and the Hindu king of iVjjayanagar ’ 
served the same historical purpose in the 
Deccan, as the Rajputs of Rajputana ^in the 
^orth. He forced upon his northern antagonists 
a stnckly Deccani policy, thus preventing them 
from extending their piotectorates over' Khandesh, 
^vlalwa and south Gujarat. 

The capitals of these states were distinguish- 
ed centres of art and learning. The Hindus did not 
receive a cordial treatment from their Mussalman 
rulers, though there were a few exceptions here' 
and there. On the other hand, the Mussalman 
subjects of Hindu rulers were treated with 
sympathy and tolerance. 

Although we were very well advanced in 
the many arts of peace, we were exceedingly 
jdeficient in those of waV, thanks to the social 
and political exclusiveness of the Afghans. This 
iack of opto-date military knowledge and espe- 
cially our regrettable ignorance of the use of 
httiUery and cavalry sufficiently account for the 
easy and complete victory, which the small but 
well-equipped army of Babar obtained over the 
multitudinous, brave, but iU-disciplined hordes 
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of Ibrahim Khan, ridiculoasiy encumbered with 
elephants. 

C2^AP^ER III. 

JLhe-retgn,of BabarJadshali 
Forteenth in descent from Chmgiz Khan 
on his mother’s side, and sixth 
Eirjy Career m deacent from Timur on his 

father’s side, .2^iirttddin Mahamniad__Babar_jjyas 

born-rin Fftbrnar y 14^1 . He became ruler of 

Ferghana at the age of twelve on the death of 
ins father. Shaikh Umar Mirza His chief ambition 
was to seize Samarkand, the capital of Timur, 
v/hich he did in 1497. It was the proudest day 
of his life and he remembeeed it to his last breath.. 
But conspiracy was formed against him by his 
half-brother and he lost Samarkand and even part 
of Ferghana In 1500, however, Babar captured 
Samarkand from the inveterate enemy of the Timu- 
nds, the Uzbeg Sultan Shaibani Khan A year 
later, it was again lost In 1502, even Ferghana 
was lost Tlu.s_campletes_the first patt-of Babar^ 
jcQmantic_car€er 

FergWna, Babar’s -own patrimony, Badak« 
shan, Bokhara, and Kborasan were under Shai- 
bani. So Babar turned bis attention to the 
only remaining part of his ancestral dominion^ 
Afghanistan. An internal intrigue had driven, 
away his cousin from Kabul, So Babar, as he 
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says 111 his t)Wii memoirsi “ without -a fight, with- 
out an effort, by Almighty God’s bounty and 
mercy, obtained and made subject Kabul and 
Gazni and their dependent districts,” m October, 
1504 He drove away the Hzbegs from’ Kanda^ 
hai'- In 1507, he assumed the title of Padshah, 
thus emphasizing hiB primacy among the Cha- 
gataiand Mughal chieftains When Shatbani Khah, 
the terrible XJzbeg fchief, Was slairt in a?- fight 
against the Shah of Persia, Babar bonquered 
Bokhara, entered Samarkand and made friend- 
ship with the Persian ruler J^his-.completes_the 
second^peiiod of Babat’s career 

Kabul, as Babar himself'* described, '* U'as 
the intermediatb pOmt between Hindustan and 
Khorasaft The province of the w Punjab was 
once a part of the dominions of Tirtiur, and 
in the uncertain political situation which then 
reigned at »Dclhi, any powerful descendent of 
that great conqueror could claim that province, 
Babar %made fi%e attempts to have the Punjab 
In 1504, he raided India as far as Kohat In 
1519 he captured Bajaur, ordered a general 
massacre of its population, and advanced as fat 
the Jheluni But Daulat Khan Lodi expelled 
he Muginl carnsons So in 1520, Babar for the 
^hird time invaded the Punjab and his army 
encamped as lar ns Bhialkot In 4524, he was 
approached by Ddavar Khan, son of Daulat Khan 
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Lodi for assistance to place the Sultan’s nncle^ 
Alam Khan, on the throne of Delhi So, for the 
fourth time Babar occupied Lahore ard conferr- 
ed upon Dilavar Khan the fiefs of SuUanpur and 
Jalandhar But Daulat Khan and -Alarn Khan 
p^o^ed treacherous and as soon as Babar left 
the Punjab, all hvs garrisons were expelled by 
the Afghans. 

Thesfe intefmmkble inlngu^s of the Afghan 
nobles convinced Babar th it a permanent hold on 
the Punjab was pos^iblC-only if he could humiliate 
foe ever, and -even terminate if possible, the 
Sultanate of Delhi So he resolved to try his 
Wength rvith Sultan Ibrahim This was to be 
hts fifth and last invasion of India 

Babar started for the last invasion of India 
in November, 1525 with a small 
butwell-equ.pped ar^ny of 12000 
pat, Apnl H 26 men Up to the Bias no impor- 
tant opposition was offered to 
him Daulat Khan Lodi surrendered and Dilawar 
Khan joined his army with Babar Ibrahim Khan 
Lodi sent two ad>anced parties but both were 
routed in the early months- of 1526 By this 
Babar s army was reduced to 8000 Besides, 
garrisons were left m the conquered areas On 
the other hand, Ibrahim Khan Lodi mustered 
up an army five times as strong and even more 
The two armies canje In front of each other 
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on the field of Panipat, “a large -and populous 
town ’ , “ where the prize of India had sO often 
been the reward of the victor " in the morning 
of 21st April, 1526.' “ Babar had divided his 
troops into two lines, composed of four divisions 
with a reserve in the rear of each and a few 
light horse to skirmish in front He linked up 
his park of artillery with leather ropes, made 
of raw hides, according to the practice of the 
armies of Asia Minor He also placed a grand 
reserve in the rear of both lines Ibrahim Lodi 
drew up his forces in one solid mass The Af- 
ghans were almost cut to pieces Five thousand 
men fell around Ibrahim, who was found among 
the slain According to the most correct account 
16000 Afghans were slain>in this action, though 
some others have computed the number at 
50000 ” Babar himself wrote *‘By the grace and 
mercy of Almighty God this difficult affair was 
made easy to me and that mighty army, in the 
space of half a day, was laid m the dust " 

V Delhi was soon occupied Agra was captur- 
ed by Prince Humayun, who was presented with 
(the Koli i nur by the royal family of Gwaliar. 
Babar was now proclaimed emperor of Hindustan 
Babar won because, in the first place thef 

„ , times were propitious India was' 

Whr Bibar won at i_ r . . I 

panjpii seething with factions Babar 

was strong and prepared and on 



his side there was a member of the Lodi family to 
sanction his plans and invite adhesion. Then Sultan 
Ibrahim ^^-ns no match in peneralship nith Babar, 
who described him as “an Inexperienced young man, 
careless in his movements, who marched with- 
out order and halted or retired without method 
and eneaged without forcsicht. ** Babar had made 
very skilful and cfTcctaal dispositions of his army. 
(The effectiveness of his artillery, under the able 
/leadership of its chief, Ustad All, a Turk, was 
another important cause of his victory. 

Babar had conquered Ibrahim. But his. 

difficulties were great. The ad-‘ 

3 iHi diRcoitiei j^jn;<ti-ative system of the Sultan 
of Delhi had completely broken down. Babar 
therefore had to create an •administration, which 
would bring to the state sufficient revenues to 
oav the army and the civil establishments. 
had to create a sense of obedience in the mind 


of his nobility. Again the Afghans had never! 
acknowledged the absolute prerogative of the' 
Sultan of D 2 lhi Therefore Babar had to create 
not only a rigorous and efficient administrative 


system; he had also « to create .a — theory n f 
kingship-** *■ ' 

‘ These ‘difficuUies “WerB legacies from his 
pVedecessors. Greater diffieuUies were created bjf'the* 
ne^' situation. Babar’s men longed for the cool and 
refreshing climate- of '^Afghanistan and disdained 
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the idea of making India a permanent home. 
The Afghans crowned one Bahadur Khan Lodi 
as their Sultan and their chiefs held independent 
rule at Biana, Mewat (Ahvar), Dholpur, Gwaliar, 
Etawa, Kalpi and Sambhal There was the Rajput 
cenfederacy under Rana Sangram Smgh to reckon 
with Lastly Babar s army was very small Let us 
see how he surmounted these difficulties 

The Afghan chiefs submitted to Babar, 
when they knew that the con- 
^edacttoa o{ the querof had come to stay in India 
A*8*’*°‘ 7i j 

Homayun scared away the 

Lohanis and Farmuhs from Jaunpur and Oudh 
and Bibar drove them away beyond the Ganges 
m 1528 

The Sultan of Bengal, Kasrat Shah, shel- 
tered his relation, Muhammad, son of Sikander 
Lodi The allied armies confronted Babar at the 
•confluence of the Ganges and the Ghagra and 
were completely routed in May, 1529 Thus Jaun- 
pur and Behar were secured. 

Rana Sungrm Singh was the other powerful 
prince to be tackled with by 
lim' Babar The Rana had once appr- 

BitUc oi Kjnwa oacbcd Babar through an embassy 
to Kabul Mow be took under 
his protection Hassin Khan Mewati aud Sultan 
Mahammad.r son of Sikwarbr Lodi Ho boSieg^J 
Biana and claimed from Babar the restoration 
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of Dholpur and Kalpl. This difference could only 
be settled by appeal to force. The two parties 
met each other near Kanxra. tch miles from 
Katchpur Sikri on the 10th of 'March, 1527, 
Rana Sanga commanded an enormous horde of 
200,000 men and was eight limes as strong as 
his adsersiry The \astness of hts army 

* ' Kana Sangi exhibited at hts death the 
fragments of a warricr One c>c was lost in a 
broil with his brother, an arm in an action -with 
the Lodi King of Delhi, and he was a cripple 
owing to a limb being broken by a cannon-ball 
while he counted 60 wounds from the swords or 
the lance on various parts of his body.” Babar 
himself pays a just tribute to him m hts Memoirs. 
"It IS remarkable that since this defeat, no Rana 
of Chitor has e>er taken the field against a Mogul 
Emperor m person ” says Erskine The great 
poet-philosophcr, NanaHl, of Gujarat, philosophi- 
ses upon this m his ^Chagiax Nania in the follow- 
ing b'ank verse " SJtt^, 

( yafll ) 

tn^Svsl'n Si flynSsnU ilHlbJ 

^4i5lPt. wdwi anifi* 

aHnfdMl — ” 

KAUMUDI- (Gujarati Quarterly). Shrai-an.- 
Ashvin, 1983, Sami^ai. ,, > ^ 
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and the reputation of the Rajputs for ■\'alour and 
stubborn fighting greatly unnerved Babar’s army. 
In two small skirmishes, the Rajputs were 
victorious Babar therefore made a stirring ap- 
peal to his soldiers. He broke all goblets and 
cups of wine, gave up the property-tax upon 
Mussalmans and vowed never to drink, if God 
gave him-^ victory. The action lasted the whole 
day. The Rajputs were mowed down by the 
artillery and matchlocks of Babar, Sangram Singh 
fled away, to di^" soon after. The Rajput menace 
^vas over and Babar was firmly established. The 
Rana’s son, “VikTamajit, surrendered Ranthambhor 
to Babar and solicited his help against his" 
brother. ^ 

The Rajputs in tRajputana were shattered; 

but they were very powerful in 
Capture of Chanderi the state of Malwa and the 
fortress of Chaitderi, whiUi lay' 
in the south of MaUva, was held by Medmt 
Rai, king-maker at Mandu. Babar offered Special 
terms to Medim Rai but they were refused So' 
Cbandeti was stormed and captured. The Rajputs 
fell after a desperate fight and JouJiar. Babar 
handed over the fort to the Khilji Sultan of Mahva.^^ 
Hei had- an intention to march against Bhilsa, 
Sarangpur and Raisin, which were in Rajput hands;' 
bttlfho could ‘not -carry, out his design oh account 
of the Afghan trouble in the east. ‘ * 
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Babar had sent his eldest son, Humayun^ 
to Badakshan against the Uzbegs. 
Advantage was taken of the ab- 
sence of the heir-apparent to set 
aside his claim to the throne and to place th6 
husband of Babar’s sister, Mahdi Khwaja on it 
put on the return of Humayun m 1529, the 
'conspiracy was suppressed 

Babar died in December, 1530, at the age 
^ ^ ^ of 48, at Agra A well-known 

anecdote attributes his fatal sick4 
ness to his deiotion as parent He lies buried ati 
Kabul. 

Abul Fazl in his Alhar ITama mentions 
eight essentials of Babar as an 
emperor *‘(1) high fortune (2) 
great designs (3) conquering power (4) administrative 
capacity (5) civilising faculty (6) devotion to the 
wrelfare of servants (7) the cherishing of the armv 
and (8) restraining it from evil ” Babar experienced 
the strangest vicissitudes of life Before the age 
of^ 20, ‘he had experienced every diversity of 
fortune, having been by turns a petty prince, the 
conqueror of a renowned kin^om, and a houseless 
and hunted fugitive But by bis native energy ha 
emerged from the sweeping inundation, which, 
jovertook the Timurids in their home-land and. 
jraised hmself to^the rank of a great ruler and the, 
(first emperor_ of f Ii^ia E«ieptionan> strong^in, 
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Ciiarsctef of Bibar 


body and very fond of physical exercises, he'was 
a great athlete. He could often run along the 
battlements of a fort, having a man under each arm 
and thus encumbered could walk on and leap over 
the embrasures on his way. Frank, gay and 
affable, he was capable of the warmest affections 
for kith and km and the most extensive sympathy 
with human miseries. Lo\e of enterprise and 
glory fired his imagination and boundless ambi- 
tion impelled him from defeat to victory and led 
him on to eminence and renown. An idea of 
his indefatigable energy may be gathered from 
his own statement that he never kept his fast of 
Bamzan twice at the same place. He never lost 
learl under the most trying difficulties. A brave 
.varrior, a renowned general, a master of strate- 
gy, Babar was the first commander of his age. 
3rcat as a soldier, he was still greater as a 
prince of peace. He laid out gardens, built 
palaces, introduced new plants and fruits m 
Hindustan, studied the customs and habits of the 
people, and patronised learning. He wrote the 
best Turkish poetry and we have the testimony of 
his cousin, Haider Mirza, the celebrated author of 
the Tarilh t-jRasJiidi that, in this department he 
was matchless He was the author of the Bahri 
mode of hand-writing. He wrote on jurisprudence, 
religion and prosody. He was a scholar of Persian 
and Hindi and vvas well skilled in music and pen- 
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manship He ordered all his marches to be regu- 
larly measured. lie established post houses from 
Agra to Kabul at a distance of 15 miles each, with 
relays of oXicers and horses Babar was exceeding- 
ly fond of wme. 

“Let me ha\c wine and blooming maidens. 
All other joys, I freely spurn. 

Enjoy them, Babar, while you maj. 

For youth once past never returns " 

But he was not a great administrator or a 

great__diploinat He laid the foundations^of a 

empire only— conqueror, and it is no 
good to defend him and say that he had but 
lour years' time to devote to this art During 
the same time, Sher.-Shah. laid— the foundations 
o f- a_g reat and pccmanent — burcaucratic_s>stem 
in n In rge r em pire He came m possession of 
vast riches at Delhi and Agra But he squandered 
them away in lavish gifts He parcelled out his 
empire amongst officers, who did not scruple to 
intrigue against his son and successor, Humayun, 
JBat these weaknesses should not detract from 
/the distinguished position to which Babar is en- 
Uitled m history As Lane Poole righly observes. 

Babar is perhaps the most captivating personaf. 
Jity m oriental history*’ 

A specimen of Babar’s simple poetry may 
be given from Abul Fazl*s Akhar Nama' 
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Though I be rjofc related to dervishes, 

Yet am I their follower in heart and soul; 

Say not, a king is far from a dervish, 

1 am a king but yet the slave of dervishes/' 
Bibar wrote his memoirs in Turki. They 
do not give a complete Ijistory 
Uibar*s Memoirt oF hts reign because there are 

three imoortant gaps, from 1503 
to 1504, 150S to 1519 and 1522 to 1525. The 
memoirs were translated in a rhetorical stvle and 
in the third person in Persian bv a courtier and 
secretary of Bahar, named Shaikh Zahil. The 
authoritative translation came from the pen of 
Khan Khanan. Abdurrahim. in the reign of Akbar. 
Thev were translat-^d into French from the original 
Turk! bv Pavet D’Courteille and from Persian 
Into 'E.nollsh bv FriWne and t^eyden In 1S26. 
centlv Mrs. Beveridg** has obliged the reader by 
an English 'translation with a complete index from 
the original Turki. 

About Hindustan Babar wrote, " The coun- 
try and towns are extremelv ugly. All its towns 
and lands have a uniform look. Hindustan is a 
country that has few pleasures to recommend it. 
The people are not handsome. Thev have no idea 
of the charms of friendly society. They have no 
genius, no intellectual comprehension, no poUtertess, 
no "kinclness, no Ingenriilv, oo skTfl or iknow'iecige 
in design or architecture. They have no good horsesj 
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no good flesh, na grapes oc musk-tneloris, no gooa 
fruit, no ice or cold water, no baths or colleges, 
no candles or torches, never a candle stick ! ” 
Babar however admits that “there are some ad- 
\’antages, such as abundance of workmen and the 
pleasant climate during the rain but on the whole 
the chief eircellence oi Hindustan is that it is a 
pig country with plenty ol gold and silver ” 

Had he been spared a decade or two more, 
and had he seen more of India and her people, 
he would have changed his opinion 

Babar gave hvs revenues as 52 ccoces of 
Tankas eight to nine crores of which were paid by 
feudatories 

The memoirs of Babar may best be com- 
pared with the Commentaries’ of Cae«et and 
the ‘ Expedition’ of Xenophen and the memoirs 
of the best European writers fade into insigni- 
ficance in comparison with them They also surpass 
the reminiscences of Timur and Jahangir The 
st>le of the work is extremely simple and bold 
The writer giNCs in it a graphic and picturesque 
account of the flora and fauna of the countries of 
his acquaintance and the life, manners, customs 
and habits of the people, who came under his 
observation They are also a store-house of infor- 
mation on the author s personal life 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^Humayun 1530-1540. 

Humaynn ascended the throne at Agra irr 
December, 1530 at the age of 22. 
He had seen active service dur- 
partition c{ the cm ing Babar’s hfe-time in Badak- 
shan, Agra, and iq Oudh and 
Gwaliar. His weak and indolent character had 
become the occasion for a court-intrigue to dis- 
inherit him. Humavun had to contend against 
very serious difficulties. First, there were rival 
parties at the court, each inclined to set up its 
own candidate. Secondly, the army and nobility 
were prevaricating between India and western 
Asia The heterogenous composition of this army, 
which consisted of Chagatais, Uzbegs, Mughals, 
Persians and Indians, was another weakness. Third- 
ly, the Afghans were still formidable. They held] 
important jagirs in the east and powerful rule] 
in Gujarat and Bengal. Next the character of) 
Humavun was weak. He increased his difficulties 
by the indiscreet partition of his empire amongst 
his brothers. “Family affection was not the characte- 
ristic virtue amongst the brothers and sons of the 
Mughal emperors. ” His eldest brother, by name 
Kamran, nominated to the government of Kabul j 
and Kandahar during the life-time of Babar, took 
forcible possession of the Punjab. So Humayun 
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gave to him that province and also the fief of 
Hissar Firoza, thus elevating him to a rank, equal 
to his own Humayun handed over Sambhal to 
Mirza Askan and Mewat to Hindal By this im- 
politic division of the empire, the sources of 
^recruitment for the administration and army be- 
yond the Indus were allowed to pass into the 
hands of Kamran, the most treacherous of his 
three brothers and Humayun was isolated and his 
position was made very weak 

The first two years of the new reign were 
taken up by victories over the 
hn'i“'and ih e a’i o{ Kalanjar and the Af- 

ghans Sultan Muhammad fled to 
Bengal and Sher Khan Sur sub 
mitted and agreed to send his son to accompany 
Humayun to Malwa and Gujarat 

Sultan Bahadur Shah raised himself to- 


Hainiyun ard 
Bahadur Shah cf 
Gujarat 


the throne of Gujarat bv cunnihg, 
resolution, and murder, just at the 
time when Babar established his 


empire m India Bahadur’s was 


a very energetic and victorious reign He led the 
Gujarati armies against Bedar and Ahmednagar, 
Malwa and Mewar, Ajmere and Ranthambhor 
The Sultan defeat d a great Portuguese fleet 
off Div He strengthened the forts of Broach 


and Surat and engaged a great artillery officer, 
Rumi Khan, m his ser\ice His word was law m 
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Khandash and Barar. Thus tha younj Sultan raised 
the rich hingdom of Gujarat to a leading position 
ih northern India. Many Afghan leaders clustered 
round him after their flight from liumayun. He 
was once adopted as candidate for the throne of 
Delhi by the nobles of Jaunpur. He entertained 
Humayun's brother-in-law and rival, Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza. The emperor demanded satisfaction 
ior these insults Again, political wisdom required 
that the disturbance in the balance of power by 
the rapid rise of Gujarat to a formidable first-class 
(position should receive correction from the arms 
|of Humayuti. 

Bahadur Shah sent two armies against Huma> 
yun, But they were defeated, 
a^5'sh‘h“c°'nq«‘si‘t Humayun then advanced against 
and lo»» o! Malwa his adversary. At this time Baha- 
acd Gujarat. Shah was engaged in the 

reduction of Chitor. So the emperor maintained 
scrupulous neutrality. But after its fall in March, 
1535, he moved northwards and by blocking up 
all the avenues of supply for the Gujarati armies, 
compelled Bahadur to surrender at Mundeshwer, 
July, 1535. Many from tbeenemiy’s army deserted 
to Humayun in this fight. 

Re-inforced by this additional army, Humayun 
pursued Bahadur Shah to Malwa. Mandu and 
Champaner fell to him. So the Gujarati Sultan fled 
to Cambay and then to Div. Humayun raided the 
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whoJe of Gujarat and returned by nraj of Bnrh anpnr 
to the north The conquered province was left m 
char^je of Mirza AskaruBat the new administrators 
made themselves very obnoxious So the people 
ro^e in revolt and Bahadur :>hah was again seated 
on his ancestral throne in 1537, Humayan s occu- 
pation of Gujarat had lasted only for nine months 
But Bahadur t>hah did not hve long to enjoy the 
fruits of victory, for he loat his life in the course 
of a scuffle with the Portuguese governor on the 
high seas off the island of Di\, I ebrnary, 1537. 
The loss of Gujarat was followed b> the loss of 
Malwa During these campaigns serious troubles 
.broke out in the north under the leadership of the 
I Afghan bultan, Muhammad, and Siuhamroad Zaman, 
Humajun’s rival and brother indavv 

Tlie absence of Humayun, the withdrawal 
of all the best troop* from the 
northern provinces, the revolts of 
Muhammad Saltan and Muham- 
mad Zaman and the proved incompetence of the 
emperor and his brother threw the political situa- 
tion of Hindustan in complete disorder The great 
Afghan leader, Shcr Khan Sur, availed himself 
of this general disorder and became master of 
Debar and Bengal But I!uma>un wasted one 
^cat in opium-cating and merr>-making Then he 
was stirred to action and in Janoarv, 153S, he 
b^i'*gcJ Chunar, Shcr Shab'i strong fort. Rami 
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Khan’s artillery compelled the garrison to surrender. 
But Sher Khan quitted the fortress and made 
away to Bengal. His terms of peace were rejected 
by the emperor, who occupied Gaur, the capital 
of Bengal, in July, 1538. But the bird slipped 
away. Sher Khan came out from the province of 
Bengal just as the emperor reached Gaur. He 
now possessed himself of the provinces of Behar, 
Kanauj, Jaunpur and Benares, thus cutting off the 
communications of the imperial army in Bengal. 
A-t Agra, Hindal proclaimed himself emperor. So 
Humayun conquered Bengal only at the cost of 
his empire and throne. 

Humayun marched out of Bengal when the 
rainy season set In. He kept up 
Battle of ChioMi. facing the enemy on the field of 
Chaunsa for more than two 
months. He was hard-pressed for supplies. So one 
early morning, the intrepid and watchful Sher 
Khan led a surprise attack upon the army of 
Humayun. The whole camp dispersed in no time. 
The Imperial za7iana fell into the enemy’s hands 
and Humayun himself narrowly escaped by the 
aid of a water-carrier, Nizam by name, who carried 
him safely to the other side of the Ganges. The 
Muqhals were expelled from Bengal and Behar 
and Sher Khin’s armies raided the imperial lands 
as far as BuneferRhand. Sher Khan became Sher 
Shah, Sultan of Bengal, by the end of 1539. 
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U market, gave some assistance to Humay an. Thence 
he went to Sivistan and afterwards to Herat and 
thence to Kazvm in Persia m 1543, where Shah 
Tahmasp gave him a magnificent reception. 

Tahmasp’s sister developed a remarkable 
intimacy with Humayun, who heard discourses on 
the bhia faith from the religious doctors of Persia. 
So the Shah promised help to the exiled monarch 
for the Conquest of Badakshan, Kabul and XCan- 
dahar, the last of which Humayun was to make 
over to the government of Persia. Repeated pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon Humayun for con- 
version. But he refused to sign the articles of the 
Shia faith, although he ordered a public recital of 
Its formula, adopted the bonnet of that creed, and 
almost approximated to it. 

With the help of the Persian army, Humayun 
■captured Kandahar from Mirza Askari m March, 
1545. Prince Murad, the nominal commandar of 
the Persian forces, died immediat^y. So be kept 
:he fort with himself Kabul was seized from 
Kamran in 1547. The subsequent career of Huma- 
yun IS full of varying fortune Suffice it to say that 
It was not till his brothers were dead or exiled 
that he had peace in his kingdom Askari died m 
the course of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Hindal died 
in battle And Kamran after repeated forgiveness 
had to be blinded and sent to Mecca, where be 
too died. 
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portray Hatnayun as a genial, affectionate, polite, 
frank, generous and witty prinfce He was a man 
of greit quickness of parts But he was indolent 
and volatile and he wasted the most precious mo- 
ments of his life m idle merry-making and crude 
and fanciful experiments m administration He was 
very brave on the battle-held and his e^c tliding 
the walls of Champaner at the risk of lite i lapired 
confidence and energy in the minds* of hi& soldiers 
But he had not the brain of a great and watchful 
commander of large armies or the versatality of a 
startegist* This accounts for his defeat by Sher 
Shah Hnmayun was an accomplished prince A 
poet,^ a mathematician, an astronomer, a writer 
of no mean repute, and a great collector of books, 
he maintained his fathers reputation as a great 
patron of learning Khondamir, the celebrated his- 
torian, was the special receipient of his patronage. 

But overflowing with the virtues of a gen- 
tleman, Humayun sadly lacked m the qualities of 
ja prince » Still he evokes the historians admira- 
tion for the great fortitude and patience, with 
s^which he bore his many afflictions The tenacity 
-of purpose and the single minded care with whichj 
he pursued his scheme for the re conquest or 
India specially merit a mention m an impartial 
judgment of Ins character.- 

e?i5a‘iYV5c? £iy pircef hxs entprnr intj 
a number of provinces, each with its owh capital 
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and a board of administration. The emperor vras 
to supervise their government by periodical visits. 
He divided the ofFcers of the state and the 
inhabitants of the kingdom into three classes- 
Ahl-i-Daulai-o^ctrz, Ahl-i-Sadat-goo^ men and 
j47zZ-«-M«ra<Z-people of pleasure. The days of the 
week were divided in the same fashion and special 
days were assigned to each class, to which an 
arrow was given as mark’ of differentiation from 
other classes. A further division of the people was 
carried out into twelve classes. The affairs of the 
state were again divided into four departments 
according to the font clements-J^o^Tit, of fire, 
iHatrat, of air, AUi of water, Khakhu of earth. But 
jthese were fanciful e:rperiment$. 

CHAPTER V. 

j..Sh&r^Shah Snr, 1540-1545. 

The childhood and youth of Shcr Shah 
were spent in the great school 
^1530*^"^'”^’ of adversity. His grand-father, 

Ibrahim, belonged to the Sur 
section of the Afghan tribe and w-as a dealer "In 
horses in the time of tiahloLT^odi. A native of 
Roh, he subsequently settled in the district of 
Harnol. His son, Hassau, is described by Abut 
Fazl as having been once in the scr\'ice of Rai 
Mai, grand-father of Ral Sal Darbart, Akbar’s 
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C9urtier. Hasan had sons, Farid and Hizam) 
the elder Farid or the future Sher Shah hp\ing 
been born in about 1486. The two brothers vere 
unlucky cnouch to be the offsprings of an unfavou- 
rite, though the first wife, and were very much 
ill-treated by their father and step-mother. Hasan’s 
master was transferred to the district of Jaunpur 
where he obtained lands near Sahasram and Kha- 
vaspur. But being disgusted with the ill-treatment 
he received undcr^the paternal roof, Farid sought 
the protection of his fnther*s, patriin^t Jaunpur in 
about 1501, where he became an accomplished 
student of history and literature and an experien- 
ced revenue officer- Consequenliy, when Jamal 
Khan Sarangkhani, his father’s patron, transferred, 
to him the independent charge of Hasan’s Jagir, 
Farid greatly improved its management and won 
popularity with the agricultural classes. But after 
eight years step-motherly intrigue once more 
compelled him to leave his father’s jagir and seek 
fortune at Delhi and Agra. Ibrahim Khan Lodi 
passed the grant in Farid’s name on the death ’ 
of Hasan in 1520 A quarrel therefore arose 
between him and his step-brothers. So Farid' 
went under the protection of Bahar Khan Lohani,.' 
afterwards Sultan Muhammad, who employed him 
as- tutor to his son and as fiscal officer. In^ this- 
service he once slew\-a tiger' and so his employer ‘ 
made him Sher Khan*. The Afghans were *now a 
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es. So thei seigei of Chunar ' began- in 'January,-’ 
1538. It was during this crisis that Shef Khari' 
treacherously obtained the possession of Rohtas, 
“possibly the largest and strongest hill-fort in In- 
dia,” from Raja Harikrishna [Rai, by bribing his 
Brahmin servant. Tradition says that Shet Khan 
smuggled his army into the fort by dolis, but this 
story does not find sanction in the work of 
Abbas I^han, the historian of the reign of Sher 
Khan. 

The story of the fall of Chunar, the con- 
quest and loss of Bengal by Humayun, and Sher 
Khan’s victory.over the emperor at Chaunsa and' 
Kanauj were told in the previous chapter. j 

After the battle of Chaunsa, Sher Khan 
assumed the title of 'Sultan Sher Shah of Bengal 
and Jaunpur, coined money, ordered the Khuiha to 
be read in his name, and sent envoys to the 
v-arlous kingdoms of northern India. » 

Sher Shah became Sultan of India after the 
defeat of Humayun at Kanauj. t 
The dream of his life was 
realised. The Afghans were once' 
more restored to power. 

* Sher Shah’s generals drove away the last 
Mughal soldier from the Punjab. 
TheGakkhars.who were the allies 
of the Timurids, were invited 
to submit, but on their refusal a strong fort was 
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bmlt to hold them under check. Todarmal iChatri, 
the future revenue minister of Akbar, gaVe one 
azUrafi cOm to every Gakkhar who brought a stone 
and the fort was built in the course of twelve 
years It was named Rohtas It was one of the 
greatest “ bulwarks between Tartary and India ” 
bher bhah's general, Khizar Khan married 
the daughter of the late Sultan 
Bengal and rebelled against 
his master But Sher Shah sup- 
pressed this rebellion and made his own arrange- 
ment for the administration of the conquered pro- 
vince by dividing it into about 19 principalities, 
each under the charge of an indcpende it officer, 
known as Shiqdar, responsible directly to the Sultan.. 

Haibat Khan, the (ucure Arim Humayun, 
conquered upper Sindh, 1542-43 
kipper conquest of upper bindh is. 

evidenced by the discovery of 
coins of Sher Shah at Bakkbar, which he named 
as Shergadh This scheme of conquest was in full 
keeping with his policy, the aim of which was to 
keep Humayun at a safe distance from the Indian 
frontier 

As said above, the chief aim of Sher Shah’s 
frontier policy was to close all 

Conquest o! Mattni - v . t j 

avenues of approach to India 
against Humayun, who was at this time busy 
soliciting assistance from the Raja of Jodhpur, 
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with a view to’ irivade Iildia hy ^way of Gujarat 
and )Mahva. . But Sher Shah anticipated the desi. 
gn of Humayun. Malv^ was the weakest spot in 
the political system of northern India at ’that 
time. Its several forts were held by ambitious 
chieftains, Mussalman and Hindu. Maldev, the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, closely watched the politi- 
cal weakness of Malwa and was only waiting for. 
a favourable opportunity to annex ft. Kadir Shah, 
the ruler of Bhilsa, was suspected by Sher Shah 
of having carried out the death of his eldest son, 
Kutb Shah, and recently he had communicated 
with him on a footing of equality. So the campaign 
of Malwa started In April, 1542. Kadir Shah fled 
away to Gujarat. The other chieftains surrendered.' 
Sarangpur, Ujjain, Hindia, Mandu, Ranthambhor, 
Chanderi-all fell to the invader one by one. 
Malwa was annexed. 

Raisin, a strong fort standing on a very 
high hill of the Vindhya moun- ^ 
capture tains and streching ■ north and ■ 
south for about eight miles 
along the eastern bank of the Betwa, was held 
by Puran Mai, a celebrated Rajput chieftain. Sher- 
Shah offered Benares to him in exchange for it 
but he rejected the terms and so the fort wa^ 
beseiged by the Sultan in person. The siege 
lasted from April to June, 1543. At last Puran; 
Mall negotiated for a surrender on condition thafc 
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the Rajputs in ihe fort should be given a side 
passage to Malwa. The condition was accepted By 
Sher Shah. The fort ^vas handed over to him and 
the garrison, numbering 10,000, walked out of it 
and encamped two stages near the A-fghan army* 
But Shaikh Raff-ud-din Safavi and other Ulam- 
as in the camp issued a public fatwah calling 
upon the Mussulman army to make short work of 
the infidels, So Puran Mall and his men massacr- 
ed their women and children and fell, fighting to 
the last. Sher Shah cannot escape responsibiKEy 
.for the massacre, though an attempt is made to 
'justify his connivance on the ground that the fury 
of the Afghan fanatics was beyond his control. The 
reduction of Raisin and the expulsion of the Raj- 
,puts completed the conquest of Malwa and the 
.annihilation of Rajput influence in that land. 

Maharaja Maldev was the most powerful ruler 
- after the Sultan of Delhi in 

Sbtr Shah andMaldcr j^orthcrn India at the time. In six 
ot Joabpor. 

' years he had brought the whole 

"of Rajputana under one “umbrella”, and established 
Rathod supremacy over the whole land. He was at 
this time, negotiating with Humayun, his ambition 
being to hold the exited emperor as an important 
pawn in the political game against Sher fchah. So 
•^in 1542, Sher Shah sent an army to press on Maldev 
^to prevent him from giving assistance to Humainin. 
^MaldeV submitted. -But when Sher Shah detected 
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Tiis contumacy, he marched on Naffore. The Sul- 
tan captured that town and then besieged Merta, 
; where a victory was obtained only by sending fot'- 
ged letters into the camp of the enemy. Then 
.Ajmere, Abu, Chitor, and even Jodhpur surrendered 
to the invader. So Maldev had to submit. 

Raja Kint Singh, the chief of Kalanjar gave 
shelter to one Bundela robber 
Sher Sha^^^*'^death^ chief So Sher Shah besieged that 
strong fortress in November^ 
1544. The seige lasted very long. Sher Shah was 
on the point of entering the fort, when one bomb 
{Hulla) collided against the wall, redounded, and 
fell 0 n the other bombs, all of which caught fir6. 
.Sher Shah himself was burnt half. The fort was 


taken But the Sultan’s burn proved fatal, May, 1545. 
Before the time of Sher Shah, there was no 
provincial administration at all. 
Sh'rsttTo The Sultans of Delhi dmded 
TinciaiGorernmcnt. their empire into a number of 
military fiefs, each of which was 
placed under the charge of an Amir, who was res- 


ponsible for its civil and military administration. 
There were no official ties to link the central 


government with provincial administration*?. The 
inevitable consequence was that the office of the 
fief-holder became a stepping-stone to that of tho 
Sultan. Sher Shah completely over-hauted the 
whole provincial organwsilion. lie took the Varagna 
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as the unit o£ administration for his empire. Foi* 
each Varagna, officers' were appointed, who were 
known as Shiqdars, Amins and Karkuns. The 
number of the Paragvas is uncertain, although we 
have the testimony of the official historian of 
Akbar’s reign, who credits Sher Shah with having 
divided his empire into forty-seven divisions The 
Shiqdar was responsible for the peace and police 
arrangements of the Paragna 5 the Amin was res- 
ponsible for revenue; collectively both were responsi- 
ble for the whole administration. These Paragnas 
.were grouped together into S irka rs. For each Sir- 
Jtar, Sher Shah appointed a chief Skiqdi^r-Skigdar^ 
i-Shiqdaran and a chief Munsiff-Jlfwnst^ i-munsiffaH, 
,The chief Shiqdar was responsible for the peace 
^of the whole Sirkar. The Monsiff superintended 
|the civil administration of the Sirkar and acted as 
a circuit judge. The Sirkar was the highest unit 
of administration in Sher Shah’s time. Sher Shah 
abolished his predecessors’ practice of creating big 
units for civil and military administration. He 


trained up a class of officers and created an ad- 
ministration, the frame-work of which lasted to 


the end of the Mussalman time. 


Sher Shah abolished all intermediate officers 


^The Army. 


of his predecessors in the army 
and created an entirely different 


military organization, recruited and paid under the 
^personal direction of the, Saltan.»A regular rol^e 
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was kept of all soldiers The practice of branding 
animals m the army was revived Soldiers’ were 
paid in cash Only those were promoted to higher 
military commands, who showed distingaished ser- 
vice in war A special reserve force remairied on 
the personal attendance of the ^Itan The whole 
army was divided into divisions, each under a 
Faujdar, whose duty was only military An escep. 
tion was however allowed m the- case of frontier 
provinces, where the Faujdars acted as Shiqdars- 
vu the civil and military administration of the bor- 
der lands was left in the hands of the same officers. 
Spies were posted m every dmsion and special offi- 
cers were appointed to superintend the brand- 
ing of animals The army was constantly reviewed. 
Fatigued soldiers were sent bick to peaceful pro- 
vinces The majonty of the army of Sher Shah 
consisted of Hindus and many of them held very 
■high posts — two Hindus, Brahmajit Gaur and Raja 
iRam Singh of Gwaliar were his best generals. 
lOfTiccrs changed every tuo years 

In the department of revenue, the Sultan ga\'C 
cfTcct to all the experience he 
Rcrenuc gained, when he was m 

independent charge of his father's jaffir at Sahas- 
ram and when he worked as deputy-governor of 
Behar Shcr Shah introduced a uniform unit of 
measurament-the jjaz-for land The land was 
properly surve>cd m htgha^ and the assessment 
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-of the land-tax was regnlated on fixed principles., 
The Mijot paid either in cash or m kind. While 
the assessment of the land-tax was ordered on 
considerations of sympathy with the. Ryot’s condi- 
tion, its collection was made with a heavy and 
relentless hand, Sher Shah abolished all illegal 
exactions, even including the expenses of survey 
land the tax-gatherers’ fees. Mutual lidbuliyaU or 
agreements were entered into between government 
'and the Ityot One-foarth of the net yield of the 
land was piid by the agriculturist into the treasury 
of the Saltan, though much depended upon local 
and other considerations. During time of famine, 
'special remissions and concessions were allowed 
to peasants. All assessments were annual. Waste 
lands were re>claimed to agriculture. Investigations 
were ordered into the holdings of all charitable 
dnstitutions and a large part of land of doubtful 
alienation was con\erted into crown-land. Sher 
Shah collected the revenne through Mukadams- 
•officers oppomted and paid by the state. He was 
'Opposed to the creation of an intermediate class 
"pf revenue-collectors, known in later days as 
'Zamindars and Talukdars. 

* ’ At the time of Sher Shah’s accession to the 


Vcoin*|C. 


throne of Delhi, specie was very 
scarce and the metal in the of5- 


'cial coinage was very much debased. He therefore, 


re-constructed the whble currency of the empire. 
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He established about twenty-three provincial min- 
ts at important places, for, instance, at', Delhr, 
Kanauj, Bakkhar, etc. He issued i la copper-coin 
called the dam with subdivisions into half, quarter^ 
eight and sixteenth parts. He coined excellent pieces 
in gold, silver and copper with fixed standards in 
weight and fineness, such as Dinars^ Mohors, etc* 
He fixed the metallic contents of the rupee. Th?se 
currency reforms were completed by the great 
jAkbar. But the principles were those which were once 
[fixed by Sher Shah and they are the foundations of 
khe Indian currency-system of the present time. , 
Sher Shah did away with all internal custo- 
, ms and collected duties only 

'^omnserce »nd frontiers. Merchants and 

travellers were absolutely safe 
on the highways. Officers were prevented from ex- 
ploiting the trading classes in the matter of prices 
of articles of common use. Sher Shah improved 
the communications of the empire. Agra was cho- 
sen as the centre of roads, which ran to Dacca, 
and the Indus, to Burhanpur, Jodhpur, Lahore 
and Multan. These roads were of great strategic 
\’alue. They were protected on the two sides by 
shady trees. All along them, the Sultan built jSar- 
ais or caravansaries at the distance of every four 
miles with separate and free kitchens for Hindus 
and Mussalmans. Horses were kept at these pla- 
. ces ready for exchange for the onward journey. 
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.'The ' Sarais ' fnnctxoned as so many dakchawliis- 
/and -rest-houses. Flourishing > market towns arose 
.round them. 

The Shiqdar was the chief police-officer of 
the province Jails of the prese- 
nt type did not exist; but 
liere were forts, where state prisoners were kept. 
5her Shah built strong fortresses throughout the 
impire and especially on the western frontier. 
Shergadh or Bukkhar in Sindh, Rhotas on the 
[helem, Chunar in south Behar, were the most 
.vell-furnisherd and strongly built forts. It wa^ 
Sher Shah’s intention to have one good fort in 
every Sirkar. Peace was seldom disturbed. The 
Sultan’s writ was respected by the robber, the 
highwayman and the trader, the old and the 
decrepit, equally. Sher Shah’s government was a. 
military despotism and he ruled with iron hand. 

Sher Shah lies buried in an unusually sple-^ 
ndid piece of architecture ab 
” * Sahasram. His tomb is almost! 

OQilder. J 

comparable to the famous Taji 
>at Agra. -Sher Shah built a fine mosque at Delhi] 
.Hamayun’s library near it I 5 still known as the^ 
Sher Mandal. 

. Sher Shah’s daily life was very regular. His 
justice was stern and impartial, 
Sher Shih|» pUcc in Sparing even his own sons. 

Indiin iiifcff. T.T » . J J .V 

He was very kmd and sympath- 
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-etic to the poor and helpless; but his iron hand 
fell heavily on the revolted and the oppressor. A 
■great leader of men, cool and collected in adver- 
sity, a master of strategy, free from fanaticism, 
not disdaining to stoop to treachery when need 
for it grew hard upon him, he was the image 
of the enlightened despot of the eighteenth century 
European state-system. He had a great genius for 
administration and war. Of course, in the reforms 
which he carried out in the administrative system 
bf {Hindustan, he did not originate a single 
institution; he borrowed the dagh or branding institu- 
jtion and the practice of direct recruitment in the 
army from Alauddin Khilji. The institutions of 
the dak chawli and the Sarai and the priuciples 
of the setciement of the land tax were as old as 
:he Aryan rule in India. But what redounds to 
lis credit is that he saw the need for a complete 
re-construction of the system round him and he 
carried it out, despite the fact that he was busy 
all throughout the five years of his reign with 
arduous military campaigns. It is rather an exagge- 
rated compliment to Sber Shah to say of him 
that “he relaxed the rigour of the Mahomedan 
law-code” and that “he wm the first who attemp- 
ted to found an Indian empire broadly based upon 
the peoples’ will ” Of course, he had not Akbar’s 
|versitality. He did not experiment in religion; nor 
idid he dabble in literature and poetry. He did not 
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persecute the Hindus in the name of religion but- 
he did not also abolish the Jaziya* His mildi 
treatment of the Hindus did not follow from the 
great rational understading that religion was 
matter of one’s conscience.lt was rather the result 
of a cool and calculated policy-Sher Shah was 
great a master of political as of military strategy* 
He was not the nation-builder of India, as so 
many make him out. Still, he was the only Afghan 
ruler, who understood the arts of peace and war 
and who, in the midst of environment hostile to 
toleration and sympathy, established and kept up 
a stern and courageous but generous rule. He 
renounced the worn-out traditions of the rotten 
Afghan monarchy and drafted liberally on his 
own personal experience to purify and energise it. 
This was his real greatness and it was no small 
one. Unfortunately for his family and race, he 
got the sceptre too late in his life and was called 
away to renounce it too early in his reign. And 
Sher Shah was not blind to it, 

Sher Shah’s reign was a revolutionary depar- 
'turc from the time-honoured but therefore destructU’C 
practices of the feudal and elective monarchy of 
the Afghans. He despised and therefore abando- 
ned the custom of territorial assignment to big 
iSirdars and officers. He discarded the policy of 
gaUiered in bis own 
"hands tbe full powers of the state. In the art of 
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”war, Sher Shah’s generalship was an ep'och-making 
-event. He brought into the battle-field a scientific 
imagination, a bold bat well-conceived strategy, a 
centralized command, a knowledge of how and 
when to strike the enemy, rapidity in marches and 
caution in retreats, artillery, frontier defences, etc. 
effective points which the clumsy organization of 
the Afghans had not known before, except during 
the days of Alauddin Khilji. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Successors oTSbec-Sbah. 


Sher Shah left two sons, Adil and Jalal, of 
whom Jalal was proclaimed Sul- 

I.lam Shih Sar. 

brother, Add Khan, was supported by many disti* 
nguished Amirs, Bat being a man of ease and 
-comfort, he was forced to salute his younger bro- 
ther as sovereign and retire to BUna. The Saltan 
chased his brother even there and Adil, defeated 
and pursued, was treacherously killed. The reign 
of Islam Shah was chiefly occupied with the revolts 
of the Amirs and the persecution of the leader of 
the Mahadavi movement, Shaikh Alai. He died, 
Hovembcr, 1554. 

Islam Shah was succeeded by his son, FIroz, 
^ ^ a boy of 12 years. So the admini- 

Firox Sar. ^ ' / , 

stration of the empire passed 

into the hands of his mother, Bihibai and her 
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brother Mubariz Khan, children of Nizam, Sher 
Shah^s brother. But Firoz did not live long. He| 
was murdered in the very presence of his mother i 
by the unscrupulous Mubanz, who became Sultan I 
Adili Shah 5 ^ -. <• w» v 

Adili Shah was a worthless voluptuary He 


AdiU Shah, 1554 1556. 


squandered away the riches of 
the state. But he found out m 


Hemu, a military contractor and a Bania by 
caste, a minister and great commander, who 
rose to the first position m the state by sheer 
abilities. Rebellions broke out m different parts 


o! the kingdom. Ahmed Khan bur or Mansur 
Khan, husband of tlie Sultan’s sister, proclai- 


med himself emperor as Sikandar Shah Sur in the 
Punjab. But he was defeated by Humayun at Sir- 
hind in 1555 and he retired to the hills Ibra- 


him Khan Sur, husband of another sister of the 


Sultan, became paramount m Bengal. Adili retrea- 
ted to Jaunpur. In the meantime Humayun’s ge- 


neral, Tardibeg, entered Delhi. So Adili’s minister, 
Hemu, besieged that city and compelled the Mu- 
ghal commander to surrender it to him Hemu now 


assumed the title of VtlramajiU struck com in his 
name, and adianccd against Prince Akbar and 
Bairam who held the Punjab on behalf of Huma- 
jTin, now dead. Hemu even >owed to turn Muslim 


if he triumphed o\er the Mughals But he \\tls 
defeated and slam at Panipat, 1556. Akbar bcca- 
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me emperor soon after Skandar Sur submitted 
himself to him and accepted a Jarjir Adili was 
killed in fighting against a son of the Sultan of 
Bengal Yet the Afghans were hopeful They 
raised Adili’s son as Sher Shah II to the office of 
the Sultan But Akbar*s general, Khan Zaman, 
defeated him So he and his followers became Fa- 
kirs Several Afghans accepted service under 
Akbar Others became political refugees in the. 
jkingdoms of Bengal and Gujarat The Sur dynasty 
'came to an unhappy end and the Mughals once 
more became rulers of India 

chapter 'VII 

Akbar. 1556 1605 

The_Estahlxshnient_oLih&.-Einpire^ 

Now we take up the reign of one of the 
most illustuous rulers of the 
Eaiiy 1 [c o( Akbir and the luckiest and 

most versatile of the Mughal dynasty Akbar. 
‘the pride and ornament of his age ’ was born on 
he full moon day m November, 1542, at Umarkct 
ind was named Badruddm Muhammad Akbar. 
Four years later, the name was changed to 
(alaluddm Muhammad Akbar, by which he is 
Icnown in history He was first left in charge of 
Mirza Askari at Kandahar Then he was sent to 
^^fghanistan under the care of a sister of Babar 
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Katnran was in possession of Kabul and he had 
the hardihood of once exposing Akbar’s body to 
cannonade, when the city was being bombarded 
by Humayun’s artillery. Soon Hamayun became 
master of Afghanistan and he made special efforts 
to give a liberal education to his son. But Akbar 
did not show any noteworthy inclination to learn. 
In 1551 the jagir of Gazni was bestowed upon 
him and he was betrothed to the daughter of 
Hmdal, his deceased nncle. In 1555, he accompa- 
nied Hnmaynn in his expedition against Sikandar 
Sur. The Afghans were defeated. Akbar iias left 
m charge of the province of the Punjab ^\hile 
Humajun proceeded to Delhi, where he died. Soj 
Akbar was crowned emperor at Kalanaur m the 
Punjab, February, 1556. 

Times were hard when Akbar mounted the 
throne He was as yet a boy of 
tb.jteen and had to rely on 
the counsel and experience of men, whose interests 
and \iews never agreed and who were not reno\%- 
ned for selfless devotion Uzbegs, Turks, Afghans, 
Persians and Mughals-these were the races of 
which his army and bis ill arranged administration 
were made up. The Indian Afghans were strong 
in Oudh, Behar, Bengal, Gujarat and Malwa The 
last Sur remained still to be driven away The 
rulers of Kajputana and the vast Hindu population 
of the land did not know whom to choose between 

4 
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Ihe two parties now competing for supremacy frt 
the land, t'he-tried-and proved-wantibg^ Afghans- or 
the un-tried and uncertain RTughals. Afghanistan 
\vas in the almost independent charge 'o5 Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s istep-^brother, a minor 
and under the care of his mother. Lastly there 
was the large, well-paid and well-led army ^ of 
Ithe Bania Vazir of Adili Shah, Sur, Hemu, who 
was marching in full speed to meet, defeat, and 
expel the victorious but small Mughal army from 
the Punjab. Thus the bo 3 ^emperoiL^£— .thirteen 
was called upon to face a situation, ^ made despe- 
rate by his own minority, the disunion amongst 
his officers and commanders, the strength of the 
enemy and the uncertainty of the political situa- 
tion in India and his own rear, Afghanistan. We 
shall see below, how he steered clear of all of 
them one by one, and by pluck, courage, concilia- 
tion and sometimes harshness established for 
'himself, his dynasty and Indians a polity, which 
kvas the envy of the world then, which was the 
glory and pride of his successors and which still 
lives in the memory of Indians. 

Bairam Khan, the Protector, sent small par- 
ties in parsait of Sikandar Shah 
^Maghil v!cto^! himself advanced in the 

direction ofDdhi, which had al- 
ready fallen to Ilemu. Tardi Beg who had sur- 
rendered the fort to Hemu was ordered to be 
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aptung-Up between the two and because the regent 
intended to make 'his fate an example to the 
vacillating nobles of the state. Then Bairam and 
Akbar faced HeiGa at Panipat. Hemu had 15, OCX) 
cavalry, 51 guns and 500 elephants. He was as Abu 
,Fa 2 l says, “_a most excellent servant and he had 
a lofty spirit Fortune had favoured him enormous- 
ly in the multitude of tried soldiers, a number of 
■able officers, the plenty of artillery and power of 
elephants. His artillery had nothing like it except 
in Turkey,” The two armies met in November, 
1556. The action was stubbornly fought. Hemu, 
•being wounded in the eye, iell unconcious in bis 
Qwwda and the driver of bis elephant ii’as captured 
along with the beast and master. The captive was 
•brought before Akbar, who refused to strike him,' 
saying, be was as good as dead because " sensation 
‘and activity had left him.” Then Bairam Khan 
severed Hemu’s head from the body. Immense booty 
fell into the bands of the victors. The action of 
"Panipat was a decisive victory. The Mughals once 
more became masters of India. A great famine raged 
in the neighbourhood for two years after this and 
-the scarcity of com was so great that men took 
•to eating one another. 

Delhi was soon occupied. The Afghans fled 
Kriuctlo. .1 .he were pursued 

. ASgbuii. ■ and conquered. Sikandar Sar 
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Surrendered and Akbar gave him jagirs in the pro* 
Annce of Bihar, 1557. Agra, Gwaliar, Sambhal, 
^aunpur, Chunar and other forte were captured 
rfrom the servants of the Sur dynasty and with the 
defeat of Sher Shah-II, AdiU Shah’s son at Jaunpur, 
the Afghan danger came to an end. 

Bairam Khan was a Turko-man and a 
subject of Persia. His services 

to Babar. Bairam served that 
emperor and Humaynn faithfully. During the 
exile of Humayun, he acted as his chief adviser. 
Now the sceptre of India had devolved upon a 
boy-prince. Naturally the Turko-man, upon whom 
•Humayun had bestowed the title of Khan-l-Kha- 
nan or chief Amir, became the lord-protector. He 
was married to Salima Sultan Begum, a daughter 
of Babar’s daughter. 

Bairam Khan was a good and generous man; 
hut being susceptible to flattery, jealousy, and 
violence of temper, he roused the resentment of 
‘the Amirs and specially the mother and chief 
nurse of Akbar, Hamida Banu Begum and Maham 
Anga. Bairam Khan’s treatment of Tardi Beg and 
others made him very unpopular. He gathered 
round him many unworthy flatterers and friendp. 
The lihan-i-Khanan did not show sufficient 
aespect and regard even to the emperorand his needs. 
So in *1500, Akbar left his protection at Agra and 
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eventful careers in Gujarat, Malwa and the Deccan 
and their fortunes had great results on the poli- 
tical history of India under AWbar. In fact the 
conquests of Gujarat and the Deccan were under- 
taken by Akbar to defeat the plans of his rebelli- 
ous kinsmen 

The Rajputs under Rana Sangram Singh 
were defeated by Babar. Sher 
Shah defeated Maldev of Jodhpur 
and established strong military posts in Rajpu- 
tana. But on the confusion, which followed after 
the death of Sultan Islam Shah Sur, several Rajput 
rulers possessed themselves of important points of 
^vantage Akbar expected them to acknowledge his 
suzcranity and all of them except the Rana of 
Chitor submitted themselves to the ine\itable un*' 
der more or less military pressure. The Chief 
the rojal family of Amber, Kachchia Raja Bihari 
Mai, was the first to understand the spirit of the* 
age He made peace with the >oung emperor by 
Interceding at Narnol and asking its commandantj 
a slave of Sher Shah, to surrender the fort to 
Akbar. When Delhi fell. Biban Mai’s son, Raja 
Bhag\*andas, attracted Akbar’s notice by his brave- 
ry. In 1561, Biharl MaVs daughter was married to 
Akbar and later on, Bhagvandas’ son, Man Singh, 
Was exalted to a high rank m the state-service. 
GwaUar was surrendered by Raja Ram Singh Rai 
Surjan llada, after a protracted ncgoUilion and 
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Bt(^c, ga\c up Ranthambhor, which he had seized 
for the Rana of Chitor from a servent of Salim 
jShah, 1564-69 Raja Ramchand ceded Kalanjac 
and Panna, and sent the famous master of music, 
fXan Sen, to the court, 1567-t>9 ojaimal and 
Devidas, officers of Maldcv of Manvar, ceded 
Mcrtha and Chandra Sen, son of Maldev, accepted 
the suzerainty In course of time, Bikanair, Sirohi, 
Idar, Dungarpur, Vansvara and Orchcha m 
Bundelkhand accepted the overlordship of AWbar. 
Only Mewar remained obdurate 

When we remember the peaceful recognition 
of Akbar's suzerainty by the royal family of 
Amber and its earliest marnage-connectmn with 
the emperor, we can sufficiently understand the 
causes of the great influence which its members 
commanded at the court The greatest officers did 
not show such political sagacity, adaptation and 
loyalty, secrets of official recognition 

We saw above that the object of Akbar’s 
military pressure upon the Raj- 
Albar and Mewar puts lyas that they should ack- 
nowledge him as their overlord 
and state-craft required that that should be done as 
peacefully as possible But the Rana of Cbitor 
persistently refused to do it He harboured Jaimal, 
the Rathod chieftain from Mertha, and (gave pro- 
tection to Eaz Bahador, the rebel of MaJwa Hjs 
feudatory, Rai Surjan, held Ranthambhor His 
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brother, Saket Singh, once abruptly left the campv 
of Akbar So the emperor made up his mind to 
chastise the Sisodia hfaharana XJdax Singh of Chi- 
tor The campaign began in 1567 Chitor was 
be'^ieged m October The Rana fled away But the 
defence was ably organized by Jaimal and his party. 
Akbar had very powerful artillery with him The 
walls were ordered to be blown up But the garrison 
refused'to surrender One night the face of Jaimal, 
the leader of the fort, was lighted up by the firing of 
a cannon Akbar at once shot him dead Next day, 
the Rajputs performed the Jaulicr, the fort was 
taken, but not before 30000 men lav dead in the 
streets, February, 1573 Abul Fazl gi\es a lurid 
picture of the fight 

<‘ICo one ever taw joch battle. 

Nor CTCf heard from the exper enced 
What i tay ot itwl battle and cngagcmeitl 

I coaid not mention one Item ont of a bnndred thoatand 
As Tod S3>'S “Hone could pot itard m the mire 
of ilauehtcr till tword h»lt and tptir bntt were too ilippery 
wUh blood to be lorjcr held ” 

Udat Singh fled to the Aravalh hills and foun- 
ded modern Udaipur He died in 1572, and was 
succeeded by hts celebrated son, •• the Sun of the 
Hindus," Rana Pratap, who earned on a guerilla 
warfare and an unequal fight till he drew his last 
breath m 1597, with the help of his fearless Sirdars, 
and the celebrated Jam minister, Bhama Shah, 
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^Vho emptied out their blood and money m the 
desperate defence of their home-land. Armies after 
armies were moved against the Rana by Akbar under 
the commandership of men of his own race without 
any avail. In 1576, Raja Man Singh was sent. 
The armies met at Haldighat, June, 1576 “The 
swords of the Rajputs, the brave twenty thousand, 
in the beginning, swept off heads and arms of the 
enemies .In the dust and the turmoils, m the 
thickest of the swaying throng, the Rana on hi^ 
war-horse “ Chetuk slew and slew, ever seeeking 
to cut his way where Man Singh rode beside the heir 

to the throne of Akbar ” His followers fought 

like fiends but they had lost heavily and the supe- 
rior number of their enemies began to tell Pratap 
fled away. His retreat towards Kumbhalner was 
covered by a faithful few, all of whom were 
overpou'ered till Pratap couJd easily escape the 
|)ursures The action was fought near the defile of 
Devn, where Badayuni was present He extolled 
Man Singh’s excellent generalship 

“ A Hindu wields the sword ol Islam The iir was like s 
lurnace and no power or njotcmcnt was left In the soldiers, so 
herce was the Rajpnt blockade 

The fort of Gogunda fell to the Tictors This 
was the most illustrious part of the protracted 
campaign It is needless to detail its progress any 
further Suffice it to say that Maharana Pratap 
did not accept the suzerainty of the Great Mughal 
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jior did he agree to send his son to attend upon 
him; even the proposal to accept a nominal vassa- 
lage was proudly spurned by him* 

The Rajput offensive of Akbar is universally 
misunderstood on account of its rhapsodical cha- 
racterisation by the celebrated historian of Rajas, 
than and its people, Colonel Tod. But it is ind- 
eed a bad historical perspective, an unfair reading 
of Akbar’s character, and an unjust censure of 
the motives of Bhagvandas, Man Singh, and To- 
dar Mall to say that they were actuated in their 


work by lust of conquest and annexation and 
thirst for blood, or that the Rajput allies of the* 


emperor only desired to compel upon the unwil- 


ling house of Mewar a marriage alliance with his 


dynasty. As Count Von Noer has observed, "The 


Rajputs aided Muslim rebels or protected necessi- 
tous Rajputs, so that a new focus of conspiracy 
was formed partly within, partly without, the Em- 


pire. ..They marauded from their strong hill cast- 
les upon Mughal territory and interrupted communi- 
cations; if pursued, they found ample shelter in 
the impracticable defiles of their mountains. As 
long as the audacious Rajputs niched on the roc- 
-ky heights of Malwa, endangering the transit of 
imperial troops and plundering travellers and ca- 
ravans or levying black-mail on their passage and 


gx>s<ds-f so Jon^ assured possession of the country 
was out of the question. The direct road to the 
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“Narbada valley and the Deccan lay through -the 
country in which the^Kajputs were located as gua- 
rds of the frontier. Their lands were a gateway, 
of which it was imperative to wrest the key from 
■their charge and that key was Mewar,” Still the 
defence of Mewar by Pratap and his people shed 


an undying glory upon the Rajput name 

Gujarat was once conquered by Humayun. 

Akbar could therefore claim it 
^^Gojuat. own. The political condi- 

tion of Gujarat on the eve of its 
conquest was “organised or constituted anarchy *’ 
As the author of the Mirai ’^-Ahamadit Ah Mu- 
hammad Khan, said. “The cause of the conquest 
of Gujarat by Akbar was the animosity of its no- 


bles, assisted by rebellious subjects, whose mutiny 
and endeavours reverted on themselves**. Its Sul- 


tan, Muzaffar Shah III, was only an equal among- 
st equals, while the whole kingdom was divided 
between him and his very powerful nobles Ahme- 


dabad and Cambay were held by Itimad Khan, 
“the Vazir, Surat, Broach, Baroda and Champaner, 
ty Chingiz Khan, a generous patron of learning; Ju- 
-nagadh by Amir Khan Ghori,-and Dhandhuka and 
Dholka by Sayyad Hamid These nobles fought amo- 
ngst themselves for power and influence So Itim- 
ad Khan invited Akbar to save him from ruin. 


Many Afghans like Baz Bahadur and others were 
-shelterd by Sher XChan, the fief-holder of Patan. 
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The revolted MirzaS ha’d got possession ^oT Broachi 
Sarat and Champaner. At this very time, insurrec- 
tions broke' out in Bertel and on the north-west 
frontier. So the conquest of Gujarat became a po- 
litical necessity to-j^Akbar. In September, 1572, he 
marched to the succour of Itimad Khan, the Gu- 
jarati Vazit. At Patau, the Gujarati nobles submi- 
tted. Sultan Muzaffar was taken prisoner; and in 
November, the emperor entered the capital, Ahme- 
dabad. It was in the course of this campaign 
that Akbar fought the celebrated and despera- 
te action of ^Sacnal in the Thasra Taluka of 
Gujarat, even risking bis life, against Ibrahim 
Mirza with success. The other Mirzas were driven 
away from_ the province. Aziz Koka was made 
Subedar. Southern Gujarat was left in charge of 
Itimad-ud-daula and his party. But they proved 
incompetent. As Abul Fazl observed : “Timidity, 
deceit and falsehood were m'lxed up with a little 
honesty and made into a paste to which the name 
of Gujarati was given.** No sooner was Akbar off 
to Sikri, his capital, than insurrections broke out 
all over the land under the leadership of Hnsain 
Mirza, who seized Broach and Cambay, the 
Baja of Idar, and other leading Gujaratis. 
Akbar learnt this and with extraordinary haste 
appeared before the gates of Ahinedabad in eleven 
days iroro Patcnpnr S'ftcfi-a remar'kab'ic leat ol 
military marching. Muhammad Husain Mirza and 
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his 20,000 men were surprised, dfefeited and 
dispersed by Akbar with 30CO men only on the 
banks of the Sabarmati under the very walls of 
Ahtnedabad. Akbar appointed Raja Todar Mall to 
regulate the revenues of the province while Mirza 
Khan, son of Bairam Khan, was made Subedar. 
The influence of the Mirzas was extinguished and 
their rebellion was over. But Gujarat continued 
seething with sedition. The disaflected soldiers, 
the Kathis of Kathiawar, the Jam of Navanagar 
and Amir Khan Ghori of Jnnagadh joined 
Muzaffar and he was once more crowned as Sal- 
tan in 1582. The Mughals almost lost the whole 
province. Akbar was at this time engaged in the 
Kabul campaign. But on his return to India, he 
made supreme arrangements for the suppression 
pf the rebellion. Muzaflar was driven away. Jnna- 
gadh was captured The Jam was defeated. The 
cx.sultan of Gujarat, finding no succour, went to 
Bet, the last extremity of Kathiawar, and thence 
to Cucbch. But Aziz Koka and Nizamuddin 
Bakshl, the author of the Tablai'^-ATbart sent 
parties even there. So the Rao of Cuchch delivered 
over the person of the Sultan to the Imperialists 
in exchange for Morbi. The rebellion in Gujarat 
was o\er. But its end was ^e^y tragic. Sultan 
MuzalTar t was being taken to the emperor by 
the returning force, when near Dhrol In Kathiawar, 


t Sultaa McziTit bat iBSercd nscK at the btedt ol h!i 
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crs So they raised -the standard of rebellion and 
t^sir action was sanctioned by a Jaiwa froni Kari 
Jduhammad Yazdi of Jaunpur, who asked alLde* 
vout Mussalmans to declare without hesitation 
against Akbar and to dethrone him on the ground 
that he had issued very novel ordinances concer- 
ning religion The rebels captured the capital, 
Tanda The governor was beheaded and the Kims 
iha was read in the name of Mirza Hakim, Akbar’s 
half-brother In Behar they crowned one Bahadur 
d^an as emperor They were very powerful in the 
possesion of war-macenal, so much that ‘ they could 
have withstood the kings of Itan and Tufan for 
years,” as observed by Badayuni Mirza Aziz 
Khan was sent by Akbar against the rebels He 
relaxed the rigour of the military administration 
and put down the revolt, 1583 

It will be remembered that Akbar’s half 
brother, Mirza Hakim, was m in- 
"^ovas^on^oUndi” * dependent charge of Afghanistan 
and that the Uzbeg leaders who 
had broken out m revolt against the emperor in 
Sambhal and Jaunpur, had once declared for him. 
That had greatly emboldened him. So when insu- 
rrections. were rife in Gu3arat, B*hac, Bengal, and 
Malwa, he crossed the Indus and advanced as far 
as Lahore Akbar sent Raja Man Singh against 
him and then he hirpself started with a formida- 
ble army On hearing of the emperor s approach^ 
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suit of birh) Mirza Hakim fled away to Bada- 
kshan and Akbar entered Kabul in triumph. The 
Mirza soon returned home and made submission. 
After his death Afghanistan became a part of the 
Indian empire and was ruled from Delhi. An ciract 
account of this campaign is obtained from the 
records bequeathed to us in the Commentary of 
father Montserrat, the Jesuit preacher, who ac- 
Icompanied Akbar to the western frontier. 

It was in the course of the Afghan campaign 
that Khwaja Mansur, once an 
Khwaja accountant in the perfume depart- 
ment and subsequently Vazir, 
was executed for sedition in February, 1581, in the 
Punjab. The Khwaja had alienated the? sympathy 
of the court by his policy of retrenchment, meticu- 
lous inteiference and cupidity. The execution was 
ordered by Akbar on the evidence of cartain 
letters which were subsequently discovered to have 
'been forged by the victim’s enemies. Akbar repented 
of it afterwards. 

While Akbar was returning home from Kabub 
the leader of the Roshanai sect, 
Th. Ui.Ini.. j 3 ^.,,,^5, 

■nd d«»th ol Riji ^ ^ 

Birbal. the local omcer. So Zam Khan 

Kokaltash was sent against them. 
The «nr«fiTry* ceUected hecse. Zsht 

fought twenty-three battles, destroyed seven armies 
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and built several forts. Still, the 'rebellion was not 
completely crushed. So Akbar sent his favourite, 
Raja Birbal, and Hakim Abul Path. But they 
quarrelled among themselves. Near Mount Bulan- 
darai after a desperate fight of two days, the 
Raja’s section was cut off from the main army. 
He himself was fiercely attacked by the enemy 
and the whole army of 8000 men was destroyed, 
1585-86. The death of the Raja and the defeat of 
the army greatly afflicted Akbar. Raja Man Singh 
and Raja Todar Mall kept the Usafzais under con- 
trol by occasional fights and specially by raising a 
series of military posts or thanas between the Indus 
and Kabul. 

The Baluchi chiefs made submission to Akbar 

Conquest of and Baluchistan was annexed 

BiIncKistao. , , * 

in 1595. 

All Chuk, the Sultan of Kashmir, died while 


Conquest of 
Kashmir. 


playing polo in 157B. So there 
was scramble for succession bet- 
ween nval candidates. One of 


them, Yusuf, appealed to Raja Man ,^Smgh, who 
installed him on the throne. But he and his sons 


refused to continue in the government of Kashmir 


as peaceful feudatories of Akbar. So armies were 
sent against them and they were brought under 


subjection. The final conquest of Kashmir was 
carried out in 1592 by Akbar himself in a campa* 


ign fifty-two days. 



The'rnler 6f“Thatba fiad received AkbarV 
‘ " help against the chi^f of Bakh- 

Annexation of 5tndli, and the Mirzas of Kandahar 
Orusa end Kandahar. 

as early as 1551. The ruler of 
' ’ * lovrer Sindh had accepted AkbarV 

religion. After his dteth a complicated womanly 
ihfrigue, in the details of which it is not necessary 
to enter here, resulted in the annexation of Bakhar 
and lower Sindh in 1591. ' 

■ Orissa was annexed by Man Singh in 1593» 

’ Muzaffar Hussain, the Persian governor of Kan- 
dahar, gave up Kandahar voluntarily to Akbar in 1595. 

*• The Deccan was divided at this time between 
the four Mussalman kingdoms- 
\/The pccc4n. Ciinpaiga Qf Khandesh, Ahmednagar, Bija- 

•paifnt Ahmednagar. . _ , - .. 

Chafed Bibi. pur and Goalkonda and the smalr 

Hindu Kingdom of Penukonda 
to the south of the Tungabhadra, successor of the 
great empire of Vijayanagar. The Muslim king- 
doms exchanged envoys with the Mughal empire 
almost every year. The ruler of Khandesh had even 
^ven a daughter of his in marriage to Akbar. But 
the conquest of Gujarat and the rebellion of the 
Mirzas disturbed these amicable relations between 
them. The Mirzas and their followers escaped to 
the south and found at its various courts happy 
homes- and easv qiyjortnnUies .for consniracv. 
Besides, the Sultan of Ahmednagar imprisoned 
his younger brother, Burhan Shah, who escaped to 
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Alvbar along with many distingoished officers They 
lived in the north as Akbar’s Jagirdas In 158S 
Murtaza Shah of Ahmednagar was murdered by 
his son who became Sultan But his succession 
was contested by other candidates of whom Burhan 
Shah was now the most important, as he had the 
support of Akbar Burhan promised Berar to the 
Mughals and he agreed to acknowledge Akbar as 
suzerain So Akbar sent him to his native land of 
which he became master in 1590 But after be 
coming Sultan Burhan Shah refused to carry out 
the terms of his agreement with the emperor So 
Akbar sent Abul Faizi, his friend and poet laureate/ 
to him as envoy His embassy had no effect So in^ 
159S Prince Murad wa« sent with a strong force 
and the viceroys of Gnjarat and Malwa were in- 
structed to help him if necessary Tbe prince 
sieged— Ahmednagar^ which was ably defended by 
ffie celebrated Chand fBibi, Burhan’s sister, who 
had assumed chaise of administration on her 
brother's death Four parties competed for chief 
power at the capital and Chand Bibi could not 
offer a ver> effective defence of the fort Peace was 
therefore signed by the defending party Bahadur 
Shah, grandson ofBurhan Shah^ became Sultan under 
the suzerainty of Akbar, who obtained Berar But 
the treaty was soon broken and Akbar again sent an 
army to invade Ahmednagar The Sultan was help- 
ed by Ihe friendly rulers ot Bijapur and Goalkonda 
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But he was defeated at Ashti in January, 1597» 
by the Mughals who numbered only 15,000 
against 60,000. ’ 

The next three years were taken up by the 
siege of Asirgadh and the campaign in Khandesh. 
When Akbar was free he once more launched 
his great and now the last attack upon the fort 
of Ahmednagat. Prince Daniyal was placed in 
command of the operations this time. The garisson 
was divided against itself. Chand Bibi counselled 
peace. But her enemies desired war. So she was 
murdered. Even thert the fort could not be saved. 
It fell in August, 1601. By a treaty the Sultan 
parted permanently with the province of Berar 
in exchange for Ahmednagar. 

Great eulogies are lavished on Chand Bibi. 

Of masculine energy, a born 
Chand Bibj. leader of mankind, adept in 

statecraft, a wonderful organiser of the army, self- 
less and shrewd, she Stands peerless in the history 
of the Peccani Sultanates. As Noer said, “When 
Englishmen fled befor the Maid of Orleans, they 
railed at her for a witch; the discomfited Mughals 
praised with enthusiasm the Lady of Ahmednagar 
and respectfully honoured her with the title of 
Ohand Sultan'' 

Embassies were sent to the kingdoms of 
-Akbar and other Bijapur and Goalkando. Ibra- 
Peccant powers. him Adil Shah, the Sultan of 
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Bijapur, accepted Akbar's snzerainty, agreed td 
pay tribute and gave his daughter to Dantyal in’ 
marriage. The Bijapuri 'princess was accompanied 
by the celebrated historian, Muhammad Kasim! 
Firista, to her husband's home. Akbar received! 
embassies from Kochin. 

Raja AU Khan, ruler of Khandesh, had always 
^ . professed great friendship to 

Siege ol Asifgatlh An- He is Said to have once 

Qtxation 01 Kbandesh. 

observed that he would salute 

thousand times on the mere mention of Akbar’s 
name. He joined his forces with the Mughals in the, 
latter’s fight against the Bahmani kingdoms on the 
field of Ashti, January, 1597. The Mughals were 
victorious. But Raja AU Khan, their friend, lost 
his life in fighting. His son, Bahadur Shah, reversed 
his father’s wise policy and joined the state of 
Ahmednagar. He made great preparations to resist 
Akbar by strengthening bis strongest fort, Asirgadh, 
with 100,000 animals, and 15000 artisans and stored in 
it large quantities of grain, oil, opium and inmmense 
artillery. Akl»,r ordered his generals to besiege Asir- 
gadh and he himself encamped in front of it in April, 
1600. The siege lasted up to January, 1601, and the 
fort was surrendered to the invader only when defence 
became hopeless, because a great pestilence had 
broken out in the city. After the reduction of 
Asirgadh, the state of Khandesh was made a.provi- 
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nee 'of the empire, 9.nd the rulet, Bahadur ShfihT 
was imprisoned, AbuljFazl became the first governor 
of the new , province. Immense} booty ^fell inTthe* 
bands of Akbar, of "which thirteen hundred pieces of 
artijlery.were the most valuable, as the Mughals^ 
were short of it and had even requested the> 
Portuguese fathers to arrange for assistance in 
them from their government at Goa. 

The late Mr. V. Smith accused Akbar of 
treachery and perfidy in his dealing with Bahadur 
Shah and the garrison, and Abut Fazl of falseho- 
ods and suppression of truth in describing the; 
operations of the seige. The Jesuit version is now 
given to us in a reliable form in English by Mr* 
C. H. Payne, who has subjected Mr* Smith's sto» 
ry to a critical examination. He argues that Mr. 
Smith ^vas very imperfectly acquainted ‘with the 
original. Again the account of the Fathers was, 
based upon second-hand information. It should, 
be remembered that V. Smith relied in this case 
more upon the account of Faizi Sirhindi'than upon- 
the Alhar Nama. Another evidence against V. Smi- 
th’s unjust and contemptible allegations is forth-, 
coming from an independent source, “ the History 
of Gujarat’-iTrt^ar-aMFhli, written in the sevente- 
enth century. 

Akbar’s ambition knew no bounds. He 
R.uti,., „;ih «hn of conquering ifie wftoic 

Dcccan. He had designs on 
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Badakslian and even Taran He had made great 
military preparations to capture the western ports 
from the Portuguese He received ambassadors 
from the rulers of Kashgar, Turan, and Persia and 
he had almost prepared to send envoys td Spam 
Akbar had three sons, Salim, Daniyal and 
Murad Salim was the eldest But 
he had developed the evil ha- 
bit of drink He was not on good terms with his 
brothers He enjoyed the rank of a Mansabdar oP 
10 000, while they had held in recent years very 
important commands So he felt jealous of them 
He disliked Akbar’s experienced friends like Abul 
Fazl Once he was suspected of having poisoned 
the emperor In 1599 Akbar asked him to proceed 
against the Rajputs of Mewar But the prince wa» 
sted his time and sent Raja Man Smgh there 
At this time the impenal forces were engaged in 
the Deccan campaigns Taking advantage of these 
conditions Salim revolted He possessed himself of 
the provinces of Allahabad Behar and Jaunpur, as- 
sumed the title of Padshah, and refused to accept 
his nomination as governor of Behar and Orissa 
So Akbar returned to the north and sent for Abnl 
Fazl from Khandesh for advice Salim afraid oP 
the Shaikhs influence oier his father, caused him 
to be wayi-laid and killed by Vir Singh Bundela, 
the chief of Orchha, in August, 1602 

Akbar felt bitterly the loss of his dearert fri- 
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-end and the guilt of his son. But the statesman 
and father overcame the judge, and the prince was 
xeconciled through the intercession of Hamida Banu 
Begum and Sultan Salima Banu by the end of 1604. 

Signs were not wanting to indicate the 
approaching end of the reign 
Atbar a deatK. Hisbest friends, 

Abul Faizi, Abul Fazl, Shaikh Mubarak, Raja Bi- 
hari Mall, Bhagvandas and Todar Mall, had pas-* 
sed away. Prince Murad died of excessive 
drink in May 1599 in the Deccan. Hamida Banu 
Begum died, August, 1604 and Daniyal in the be- 
ginning of 1605. After a brief illness, Akbar also 
passed away in October, 1605. He was buried at 
jSlkandra near Agra in a fine tomb, the grandeur 
/of which so appealed to the, German Count Von 
Noer that he was impelled to write his celebrated 
biography. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


Akbar’s institutions, religion, and character. 

His place in Indian history. 

The above pages noticed the political history 
of the reign |oF Akbar. It now 
ptnon. remains to describe his character, 

his administration, his religion, and his friends, and 
then to evaluate his true place in Indian histyory. 

The person and character of Akbar are 
described by Jahangir in his Memoirs and by 
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Christian missionaries in their Commentaries. They 
agree remarkably even in details. The following^ 
impression is left to us by the Christian Fathers. 
Father Montserat describes him in his Gomvieniaries 
thus: — He is of a stature and of a type of coun- 
tenance, •well-fitted to his royal dignity. He has 
broad shoulders, somewhat bandy legs, well*suited 
for horsemanship and a light brown complexion. 
He carries his head bent towards his right shoulder. 

His forehead is broad and open; his eyes so 

bright and flashing that they seem like a sea 
simmering in sunlight. His eye-lashes are very 
loug» HU eyebrows ace not strongly marked. His 
nose is straight and small though not insignificant 
His nostrils are widely open as though in derision. 
Between the left nostnl and the upper lip there 
is a mole. He shaves his beard but w’ears a mous- 
tache like a j’outb, "who has not reached his 
manhood. He does not sba\-e his hair which he 
gathers in his turban as a concession to Indian 
usage He limps in his left leg though indeed he 
has never received any injury there. His body is 
exceedingly ■well-built and is neither too thin nor 
too stout. He is sturdy, hardy and robust. When 
he laughs, his face becomes almost distorted. His 
^expression is tranquil, serene, open, full of dignity, 
'and when he is angry, of aweful majesty. It is 
hard to exaggerate how accessible hs makes him- 
self to all, who wish audience with him. He 
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endeavours to -show himself pleasant spoken an^ 
affable rather than severe towards all who come 
to speak to him. His courtesy and affability attach 
him greaty to his people. He has an acute insight 
^nd shows much wise foresight both in avoiding 
dangers and in sei^og favourable opportunities for 
•carrying out his designs. He is greatly devoted t^) 
hunting. As he is somewhat of a morose disposi- 
tion, he amuses himself with various games. He 
-is very fond of strange animals, birds and. ..things. 
He can control the most mischievous elephants, 
horses and camels. He hardly drinks wine but he 
uses opium. Sometimes, he quarries stones himself, 
watches and practises the art of an artisan. ..He 
is a great patron of learning ...He has an excellent 
judgment, very good memory and knows many 
subjects. He is ignorant of letters but he is able 
to expound difficult matters very clearly and 
lucidly. He gives his opinion very shrewdly and 
so appears very learncd....He is very stern against 
offenders ...He has great regard for right and just- 
ice in the affairs of government. He hates and 
punishes severely debauchery and adultery.... He 
:usks questions even Avithout waiting for answers 
to previous ones,*' 

Now we take up the administrative reforms of' 


Akbar and first, the new th eory 
ot Kinship . In many respects, 
-Akbar followed and improved upon ^the salutory 
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^srScedents 6f 'his great predecessor, Sher Shih 'and' 
he introduced'new principles also/ Sher Shah had 
abolished the theo'ry’of ah elective Sultanate and 
consulation with a ‘-narrow council of nobles. Akbar 
persevered in these innovations. But he did more. 
He made the office of the emperor absolute, heredi- 
tary, symbolic of the majesty of the state, the 
source of all power and patronage, the dispenser of 
equal justice to all, the fountain of honour, offencfr 
against which was not only treasonable but also 
sinful,, and suzerain of all Hindustan. The imperial 
writ ran with sacred and equal strength in all parts 
of the empire. The Turkish theory of kingship was 
not 'SO universal, so divine, so majestic. 'Akbar's 
new kingship dr Padshahi was essentially Indian. 
As Abul Fazl says ia his preface, “The Emperor 
was the origin of all stability and possession — ro- 
yalty ^was a light, emanating from God and a ray 
from the sun, the argument of the book of perfec- 
tion, receptacle of all virtues, paternal love, a 
large heart, trust in God, prayer and devotion. 
Obedience to it was dUdne worship. The ceremo- 
nies of weighing, Paisha-Bandlian, darshana etc. 
all emanated from the same idea. 

. Akbar’s sj*stem gave expression to another 


>.^06 Emperor, 
One Empire. 


very important idea. The ems" 
perdr was . all-powerful. His em- 
piT,h sWcAd therefore he undivi- 


ded and mdmsible. Babar and Humayun spent* 
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almost a lifetime in asserting supremacy against 
kith and kin. Akbar read this important lesson 
in the annals of the Timurids, and he waged 
relentless war against the theory of a partition of 
the empire. He never divided his dominions with 
his brother, sons, or kinsmen. But the Mughals 
were slow to accept his theory. The death of an 
emperor %vas invariably a prelude to fatricidal 
intrigue and war. 

Akbar’s third great innovation was the insti- 
tution of a new nobility. The 
New Nobility. very heterogenous constitution 

of Indian society facilitated his work. The rank 
and file of his nobles were drawn from Uzbegs^ 
Turks, Persians, Afghans, Pajputs, Khatris, etc. The 
Rajputs were themselves great territorial clielfs, 
with pedigrees going back into countless centuries- 
So the emperor, the lord of such a class, was 
invested with super-prerogatives. 

Akbar’s nobility was energetic, loyal, experien- 
ced in war, administration and statc-craft, and 
certainly not hereditary. No member of it disputed 
rank and prerogative with the emperor and it 
muttertd “Amen” to all that fell from the august 
lips of the great Shah-in-Shah. It was thus radi- 
cally different from the one, which thronged in 
defiant and uproarious mood round the throne of 
Khilji Jalaluddin, Bablol Lodi, Islam Shah Sur and 
Humayun, 
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The departments of the state in Akbar’s time, 
■ detailed in the Ain-i-Alhari did 

AdminUtratton. 

not fundamentally differ from 
those, given in the histories of earlier Mussalman 
rulers. Then as before, Royalty received its final 
tint ''first from the department of Vakil, the Regent, 
under whom were Mir Ma’l, officer in charge of 
the Privy Seal, Mir Bakshi, ch\ef pay-master, Mir 
Arj-officer in charge of petitions, Knbegi or bearer 
of the imperial insignia, Mir Tozak-master of cere- 
monies, Mir Bahari, harbour master, Mir Barr, chief 
forest officer, Mir ManzU, quarter-master general of 
the court, Khwan Salar, superintendent of the kit- 
chen, Munshi or secretary, Kushbegi or Superin- 
tendent of the aviaries and Akhtbegi or superinten- 
dent of steeds; secondly from Vazir as Finance 
Minister, under whom worked Divan, Sahib*i-Tanjth, 
deputj' Divan, Awarjah-navis, accountant, MirSaman, 
superintendent of furniture, Nazir-i-bayutat, chief of 
the workshops, his Divan or accountant, Mushnf 
or clerk of the treasury, Khajanchi, Waqnis or 
recorder, and Amil or collector of revenues; ihir- 
dly from companions of the King, viz. Sadr or 
administrator-general of charities and chief justice 
ICvaji or judge, the Hakim or physician, the poet, 
etc. and lastly from the personal servants of the 
emperor, viz. table servant, etc. 
r .The Vakil or Regent was as it were, the 
Chancellor of the empire. But his office was not 
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so important as that of the Vazif.'* 

In 1583 Akbar created twelve special depart- 
ments. 

We describe the central government. The 
Shab*in-Shah or Emperor was 
of course its presiding genius. 
The VaTdl or Regent looked after the empire in 
the absence of the emperor. The Yazir was chief 
finance-minister. The Balshi was paymaster of the 
administration; he had under him assistants directly 
responsible to him all over the empire in all de- 
partments. The commander of forces or Sipah- 
BaXar was one of the most important officers of the 
empire. He was looked upon as the vice-regent of the 
emperor, exercising powers of life and death and 
rights of a revenue and jjudicial officer even. The 
Mir Add and chief Kaji were the first judicial offi- 
cers of the state but their duties could not have been 
so detailed and regular as of the high court jud- 
ges and legal remembrancer of our days, as 
gradations ^of courts, highly cultivated systems of 
substantive and adjective law and legislation were 
unknown at the time. 

Akbar’s provincial administration was radi- 
cally different from that of Sher Shah and others. 
He abolished Sher Shah’s divi- 
sions of the empire into small 
amts-Stckuts. He cffvfded his 
empire into large provinces, called Subas, each 


X^ortncUl Admiaiit- 
^ratiun. Sabai. 
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Suba into sub-dtvisions, called Sarkars, and each-- 
Sarkar into still smaller nnits, called Mahals Acc- 
ording to the Atn, in 1594-95, the empire con- ^ 
sistcd oE 12 Subas, subdivided ^into 125 Sarkars, 
again subdivided into 2737 townships. The twelve 
Subas were Bengal, Behar, Allahabad, Oudh, Agra, 
Delhi, Lahore, Multan, Kabul, Ajmere, Gujarat, and 
Malwa Kashmir was included in Lahore, and Smd 
in Multan Later on, more were added by 

the conquest o£ Khapdesh, Berar and part of 
Ahmednagar. 

An idea of the provincial organization may 
be gathered from the following table about Gujarat, 
taken from the Atn f Alban 

The Suba of Gujarat was divided into nine 
Sarkars, namely, Sorutb (Kathiawar) Abmedabad, 
Patan, Nandod, Champanair, Godhra, Baroda, 
Broach, Surat The Sarkar of Bacoda was again 
divided into four Mahals-Baroda, Smor, Bahadu- 
rpur and Dabhoi 

The Suba was placed under the charge of a 
governor, known as the 
Sinah^S alar. Hakem or Sahib 
Suba or simply Suba ^ Atn I in book III in the 
Xtn t Alban gives his duties He was the emperor’s 
* deputy in the province whose troops and people 
were under him He could punish them with death, 
hold judicial investigations, appoint trusty guards 
on high ^vays, employ spies, attend to agriculture- 
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and irrigation, send Atnils to collect revenue, 
construct -wells, gardens, Serais etc and look after 
the general administration of the province. 

The Paragna, the next unit of administration 
in the province, was ruled by the 
Faujdar Card. Akbar expected 
him to collect the revenues of crown-lands and 
due’s from Zamindars, to chastise rebellious culti- 
•vators, to inspect troops and horses and to be res- 
ponsible for Ithe civil and military administration 
of the Paragna. His duties are described in Atn H- 
Ain IV in the third book of the Ain ’■i-AX’ 
t ' hari records in very great detai- 

Is the duties and responsibilities 
of the next important officer in the provincial hie- 
rarchy-the Kotwal or guardian of the city. He was 
to watch and patrol the city at night, keep a re. 
gister of its houses, organize its defeuce by citizen- 
soldiers, keep a minute account of the income and 
expenses of people, control markets, provide relief 
for the poor, collect local imposts, regulate prices 
and weights, prohibit the use of wine, keep an inven- 
tory of the property of those who died heirless, 
forbid slaughter of animals on appointed days and 
organize festivities on state-occasions. 

The Amil punished robbers, advanced money 
, to cultivators, appointed Patels, 

recovered Nvastedand for cultiva- 
tion, stimulated the cultivatioi; of \'aluablc produce,. 
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measured the land and assessed it, collected re- 
venues, kept records of individual farms, appointed 
Karkuns, Mukadams, Patvans and Kanungos, ins- 
pected receipts passed by individual collectors, and 
sent monthly statistical abstracts about the moral 
and material progress of the province 

He kept the treasury with the kno\\ledge of 
Treasurer the registrar and Shiqdar 

It was stated above that Akbar created a new 
class of nobility Its members 
V/ilansabdari were known as Mansabdars from 

the Arabic ‘ j^Iansnh’* me aninpr 
^ office Akbar diMOed the nobility into 66 grades^ 
Irom the commadant of 10 to the commandant of 
10,000 Commands above 5,000 were reserved for 
princes Each Mansabdar : 


lowed to Wppp a 
continpp-nt of tro fipg^ «»"d-.Ki!tae»c; 

of burden according to rales and regulatiOfis.-^very 


-one of t^ 66 Maiisabs had three distinct classes 
With varying pensions and contingents for each Jn 
actual practice, ttiirty-three and not sixt\-six 
2Iansahs existed on the official lists, e g three 
Jilansals for the three princes, of 10,0C0, 8,000 and 
7 000, and thirty Mansabs of 5,000, 4500, 3500, 
3,000, 2500, 2000, 1-500, 1250, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 
600, 500, 400, 3‘0, 300, 250, 200, 150, 120, 

100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 20, 10 Mansabdars above 
IOqO were Umraos, Amirs, Khau i Khanans and 
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Sipah Salars and they were appointed as governors 
and Faujdars. MansaU were jat and sawar Man- 
sals i. e. they were personal distinctions and they 
were conferred with a view to require the holder 
to bring contingents of troops. The distinctions 
•were personal only. On the death of the Mansab- 
dar the Mansah lapsed to the state. The institution 
vvas Perso-Arabic in origin. The military organi- 
zation of the empire depended upon its actual 
working It should be noticed that Akbar gave up 
Sher Shah’s practice of having military recrnitment 
and organization under the personal care of the 
emperor. So his Mansbdar developed into the rebel- 
lious provincial governor. Abul Fazl gives a list 
of the higher Mansahs from a study from which 
two facts can be deduced. Higher ranks in the civiF 
and military services of the empire were held by 
Persians, Afghans and Moghals. Hindustani Mussal- 
mans were verv few in number. But the list of 
Hindu Amirs was fairlv good. It should jbe re- 
membered that the subordinate services of “the 
state v.cre run wholly by Hindus, especially the 
Kayasthas and Khatris. 

The following column illustrates what a 
JlfanMlis and a Mansabdar were;— 

Command Horses Elephants Camels Mules Carts 

10.000 80 200 160 -40 320 

Monthly salary for the first grade*. 

60.000 Rupees, 
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There were no second and third grades for 
this, which was the first Mansab m the empire. 
It was held by Prince Salim 

The tax on land was first fixed by Bairam 
Khan according to the kind 
produce It was revised 
in 1565 when Muzaffar Khan 
became revenue minister. But these devices proved 
very arbitrary Hence in 1574-75, Akbar caused a 
fresn measurement of the land to be taken and a 
special officer was appointed, known as the Karon 
over every holding producing a crore of ianlas 
But that too did not work well So when Todar 
Mall became finance minister he earned out special 
reforms m 1577 All land was surveyed and classi- 
fied as followes —(1) Pofo; land, cultivated for 
each crop in succession and never allowed to lie 
fallow (2) Paranii land , left out of cultivation”^ 
for a time to recover its strength (3) Ghaclia r 
land, allowed to remain fallow for three or four 
years Biin^ar land, allowed to remain uncul- 
tivated for five years or more Of the first three 
classes, three t>pes were allowed, viz. good, midd- 
ling and bad Re^enuc officers added up the 
produce of each sort and took the averaqe i e ^ 
of it to represent the medium produce The state 
claimed ^ of this ^ To illustrate 
Poloj land 

Best middling Worst 

Wheat, 18 maunih 12 maunds ^ 8-35\«^? 
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Total =38-35 s&cn j of this =1^-38J^ seers 

So the royal dae was ^ of the last, viz 4 
maunds 12^ seers 

Fixed shares were paid, in addition to these, 
to watchman, Kanun^os, Patvaris, i e , district and 
•village accountants, and to Karkuns, Amils and 
Shiqdars 

Of course, different rates of assessment existed 
for different crops For the third and fourth classes 
special rates of assessments were fixed In the 
"beginning Akbar’s officers colleted revenues on 
figures of prices of Sher Shah’s time Todar Mall 
caused statistics to be collected for 19 years from 
1560 to 1579-the figurp 19 was selected because it 
exactly corresponded to a cycle of the moon when 
the seasons were supposed to undergo a complete 
^evolution On the basis of these statistics, the depart- 
ment of revenue fixed the 'aggregate of the rates 
of collection and one tenth of it >vas fixed as 
annual assessment Of course, government accepted 
figures of the best harvest and best crops Abul 
Fazl has given extensive tables of assessments for 
certain Subas m his Atm Ahhan 

Akbar did away with all arbitrary taxe«, fixed 
the measurement of the tjaz uniformly for all pur* 
poses and defined the Btjjha for the whole empire, 
Aoreemonts were entered into betwe6n government 
and peasants Kegufar receipts \/ere passed to the 
latter Paj raent was to be made according to Ae 
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was raging , in, thCj^world of Islam and the Ma- 
hadavis and Roshanlas were its . principal expo- 
nents. SufTism was^ ^eagerly practised by many re- 
nowned Mussalmans in India and outside. Babar 
and Humayun had allowed great latitude to their 
subjects in religion. Rulers of different provinces in 
India, specially the Sultans of Bengal and Gujarat, 
had inclined to SufBsm and Mahadavism. The 
Mahadavis were persecuted by the Surs. But their 
influence had greatly increased in the Punjab. The 
Sikhs had presented a common platform for Hindus 
and Mussalmans and Akbar had interviews with 
representatives ,of Sikh thought. Nor should the 
influence of preachers like Kabir be ignored. Babar 
is said to have left a dying advice to Humayun 
to tolerate Hinduism in the empire. Humayun 
was almost inclined to the Shia sect, and m his 
last days he was very partial to the Shias, Akbar’s 
£rst tutor was one Abdul Latif, who is described 
to have impressed Shias as a Suni and Sunnis as a 
Shia. Akbar’s childhood was spent in the atmosphere 
of religious toleration. His tutors read to him books 
on history and theology, and he never entertained an 
intolerant attitude towards "religious questions. As 
early as 1561 he began to seek the company ol 
Ijogis, Sanyasis and Kalandars. He paid periodical 
visits to the shrine of the celebrated I^hwaja Moinud- 
din Chishti at Ajmere and Nizamuddin Auliya at 
Delhi. He paid Jrequent personal visits to Shaikh 
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Salim at Sikri, 'after \vhom he named his eldest 
son. In 1567 \shen he -was at Chitor, his conrtiers 
presented to him Shaikh Faizi, son of Shaikh 
hlnbarak, a man of great learning and piety and 
a persecuted Mahadavi. Akbar vtas a mystic. Many 
a time he experienced strange spiritual \'isions. He 
is described by Abul Fazl as having often emerged 
from “the mj’stic \eil with wetted eye-lashes.**^ 
Abul Fazl himself waited upon the emperor after 
1574. The presence of Rajput ladies in the harem 
and Akbar’s friendship with Rajputs impelled him 
to take the bold step of abolishing the pilgnm-tar 
and the Jasit/n But he ^-as still a devout Muss- 
ulman of the orthodox Sunni creed 

After the conquest of Gnjarat, Akbar-cultjvated 
the friendship of the EazsLpriest» 
Castor MebecjLjtaM, the Jain 
priests. Hin, Bhanu- 

ch and ru— and_Shantigchandra, and the Eortnguese 
Fathej 5 ,_Aquaviv 5 i^R>ntserrat^Xa\xec_and others. 
The Christian Fathers paid three visits to his 
court, 15S0-83, 1592-94. 1593-1605. Akbar showed 
a disposition to understand and if possible to 
assimilate the doctrines of different creeds. In 1575 
he built the famous jbadat Kbana at Fatehpur Sikri 
with reserved seats for o**'C€rs, Amirs, Ui^as^ 
Suffis Sayyads. etc. Dis«>urses were held in its 
hall everj’ Thursday and orthodox doctors of Islam 
were worste^Tu'the'Tieated controversies on relig^-. 
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on and rules o{ conduct The venality of the Sadr, 
Maulana Abdun Nabi, and the violence of temper 
'exhibited by the Ulamas, for whom even the ortho 
dox Badayuni has no good word to spare, convinced 
Akbar that ‘ He could no longer find any mark 
of enlightenment in the learned of the age or the 
wearers of rags The Jam priests impressed him 
greatly by the rigidity of their life and their 
saintliness Akbar showed leneration to Jesus, the 
Virgin Mary and the Apostles and their relics 
He abstained from eating flesh and he prohibited 
the massacre of cows and innocent animals on 
*the days of his coronation and birth 

Abul Fazl says ‘The object of the Ibadat 
Khana was to test the masters of 
Akbar bteaka afra7 Uom gegnee and ethics, the devotees 
of piety and contemplation, to 
examine the principles of faiths and creeds, to 
investigate religions and to separate the pare gold 
from the alloy In the course of discussions 
Akbar declared his repentence that he had once 
persecuted the Hindus because they were not of his 
faith He said, To repeat the creed to remove a 
piece of skin and to place the end of one s bones 
on the ground from dread of the Sultan, is not 
seeking after God The first step m this desert is 
to do battik with the soul and by rigorous self- 
’examination to make anger and lust the subjects of 
'pure redson, and to erase from the heart the marks 
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of censurable sentiments We blame oursehes for^ 
what we did In accordance witn old rules, before 
the truth about faith had shed its rays on 
our heart. He is a man who makes justice 
the guide of the pith of enquiry and takes 
from every sect what is consonant to reason ” 
He began the worship of fire, and issued 
a new era called the diMne era He e\en 

believed in the transmigration of the soul On the^ 
representation of many Mussalmans that early 
rulers had read the Ihutba themsehes, he tried 
to do the same himself, though in the course of 
the call to prayer, he stumbled badly. 

Then _ hfuharaL, Abnl Ratr.i, AKu! 

Faz.1 and several other Mussalmans represented to 
Akbar that he should become the Peshca or the 
Erimate of the kingdom in matters, religious So^ 
after decision by a conference of learned men, 
of whom Abdun Nabi and Mubarak were the 
chief, a document was signed by the doctors of 
religion, declaring that Akbar was the Pope of 
Islam and that hts opinion should be binding upon 
all in matters of religious difference They argued 
that their action was in complete consonance with. 
the Soran, the requirements of political expediency 
and reason and declared that they had written and 
signed it for the glory of God and the propagation of 
jlslam After 1582 Akbar gave up the practice of gojng 
on pilgrimages to shrines of renowned saints^ the 
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•observance of the Kamzan fast and even prayers 
which every devout Muslim is required to » go 
through. His hand fell relentlessly upon Muslim cha- 
ritable institutions and venal Sadrs and Kazis were 
severely punished. 

The final outcome was the promulgation of a 
reformed creed, called the Divine 
Din-c-iuhi. Faith, or the J)in- e-llahi . Its 

■chief doctrines were (1) There is but one God. 
(2) Man can establish communion with God without 
the intervention of a third party (3) Matters of relig- 
ion should be decided by reason. (4) There should be 
•complete toleration of all creeds. (5) He, who ob- 
tained initiation in the new brotherhood, was to 
surrender his life, property, creed and love to the 
Church. Some describe the new creed as pure deism 
- or as eclectic pantheism, or eclectic monotheism. 
‘'’s The above is a brief historical and analytical 

'■s iaAs 

outline of the developement of 
•Critique. Akbar’s religion. Attempts are 

made to describe this curious phase of Akbar’s mind 
as an intentional and violent apostacy from Islam. 
Nothing is more unjust to Akbar and his friends 
Shaikh Mubarak,* Abul Fazl and Abul Faizi and oth- 
•ers from beyond the Indus, who were advisers of 
Akbar, were not apostates from Islam; they were 
■sincere reformers. They were men of great learning, 
piety and righteousness and in condemning Akbar, hts 
*tradacers condemn the distinguished men who were 
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Free from cant. Akbar did not compel any one to 
become a member of the reformed church The 
very smallness of the number of its followers sp- 
eaks much in favour of Akbar, because if he had 
intended, he could have used his great position to 
propagate his beliefs. 

Again the attempt of Akbar to define Islam 
.and to make it so broad-bottomed as to afford 
members of divergent creeds a place in it was the 
trepetition of a similar experiment made in the 
jpalmy days of the Abassid Khalifs of Bagdad. 

Akbar’s reformed church lived on to the time 
of Shah Jahan when the liabislan was written. 

Calumny against Akbar is pressed still further. 
It is alleged that he considered himself as an incar- 
nation of the Supreme Deity) Nothing can be 
more reprehensible. The Christian Fathers who 
attended liis court, do not say so. Jahangir pays 
the most eloquent testimony to his father's sense 
■of humility. Says he m his Tuzuh- “Notwithstanding 
his (Akbar’s) kingship and his treasures and his 
buried wealth, which were beyond the scope of 
oounting and imagination, his fighting elephants and 
Arab horses, he, never by-hair^s breadth, placed 
his foot beyond the base of humility before the 
throne of God but considered himself tHe lowest of 
•created beings and never for one moment forgot 
•God.” To these critics, even Jahangir was an athiest 1 
Of course Akbar was styled Jagad-Gutji^ by 
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t^e Hindus But it should be rememb'^red that it 
does not mean God’s Avatar or incarnation 

The late Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded the 
Brahmo 8a77iaj Did he ccasc being a Hindu’ Ate 
rjot the Brahmo Samajists Hindus’ The late 
Swami Dayananda Sarasvati founded the Ar^a 
His followers may be censured by the 
Sanatanists , but that denunciation should in no 
way induce a critic to call them non-Hindus 
Cannot we take the same Mew about Akbar ? As 
Prof Habib says in the brief but highly suggestive 
preface to his ‘ Sultan Muhmud of Ghazni , '‘^Islam 
as a creed stands by the principles of the Quran 
and the life of the Apostle” 

The reign of Akbar constituted a landmark on 
account of its characteristic atti 

AkbaiandlndiaoCttUore . j i*. j 

tude to the ancient culture and 
civilization of India At the age of twenty one when 
he was at Mathura he noticed the iniquity of the 
pilgrim-tax and abolished it The abolition of the 
Jaziaj the ordinances which he passed against 
child marriage and m favour of widow re marriage 
hvs regulation about Hindu converts to Islam his- 
toleration of all creeds, his reverent attitude to 
Hinduism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, and Christianity j 
and the special concesstons which he made to * 

t representa4\es and heads of those creeds, all sugg- 
est grea^ and rational understanding of th& | 
qujtural ^equi^emejits^of his age HjS predecessors j 
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had allied themselves with Rajputs byrmarriage. But 
they were political connections forced by the conq- 
ueror upon the conquered, piroz Shah .Taghlakh 
had encouraged the translation of Sanskrit works 
pn medicine, etc. into Persian and the great Khalifs 
of Bagdad had encouraged and patronised the 
same Indian learning. But the system of Akbar’s 
marriages with Rajput families and his encouragement 
of Indian learning did not carry the stamp of, a 
conqueror or a research-worker or a translator. 
They were the works of a great political genius, 
who had an intuitional perception of its effects 
upon posterity. If the Rajput ladies were made 
partners in his domestic happiness, the Rajputs 
were admitted to positions of imperial trust and 
responsibility. They were made partners in the 
economy of the empire and their kingdoms 
,were restored to them even after conquest. Mussal- 
inans were encouraged to learn Sanskrit, e. g. 
feadayuni, Abdur Rahim, Faizi, etc. Akbar entrus- 
ted Badayuni with the translation of the MaJiahlia- 
rftt. Abul Fazl. co-operated with him; and the em- 
peror himself corrected, a part of the work. Bada- 
yuni was also ordered to translate the Katlia-Sarii- 
Sagar and ,the 8inha$anbairisi. The Baniayana^ 
the Sari Yamlia Pur^na^ the Panohatanira, the 
ilitavaii Ganita, . the AiJuirva. Veda, the story of 
diaja I4ala and Pamayanti, and the SajeUarangini 
^ of ,.Kaihaa„ or the -history of Kashmir,, the 
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Vasishdui, tfete't&nsliied ift' Persian and their' co|iic? 
distributed Amirs The Hindu Pandits arid 

]ams wete ^allowed 'td stand |should6r to shouldet 
\\ith Muslims in -the ttforfd of the learned who Were 
dividbd ■'according to ‘ the Atn t-Alhan into five 
classes, I e (1) thdse^vho understood the’tny^teries 
bP both the worlds '(2) thbse who understood the 
mysteries of heart (3) who knew philosophy and 
theology (4) who knew philosophy only (5) who 
knew sciences on testimony Musicians and painters 
were encouraged without distinction of creed or race 
A great library was collected, consisting of books on 
many subjects and m many languages and a tradi- 
tion says that a Jam monk named Pa dma Sunde r 
left a laVge stock of useful books with the emperor 
All this had a great educative value Nizamud- 
dm Ahmed, the Bakshi of Guja- 
rat, wrote his celebrated history, 

I the Tdbqat i AloZan Badayuni. kn orthodox Sunni 
historian, wrote hi« MunfaUiah Paizi Sirhindi was 
another historian Abul Paizi waS the poet laureate 
of the court Akbar asked Gulbadan Banu Begum, 
Babar’s daughter, to write the ECmnayun Namai 
and patronised Jauhar’s and Bayazid’s Memoirs 
on Humayun’s reign Babar’s Mtm(yirs were trans- 
lated from Turki in Persian with remarkable 
accuracy by the Khan x Khandn Abddr-Rahim 
Father Xavier was asked to compose a life of 
Christ m Persian Many learned and liberal 
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commentaries iWere ordered to be written oht oa 
the Quran* Kaja Todaf Mall’s reform mducedrttie 
Hindus to learn Persian add Urdu and a great 
revolution commenced m the attitude of that co- 
mmunity to the hteraure, philosophy and histoi^y 
of islam. 

Asoar thus made the c'emarkable attempt m the 
direction of a synthetic fusion or two cultureS| 
tlndiah and Islamic, in adminiscratiori, liceratuiFe 
and architecture. i*atchpur hikri wnlcn served as 
capital lor ahout a decade alter tne conqhesc of 
Oujatat and Agra Fort are perpetual memorials of 
the genius of AkbarS reign The Jodhbai Mahal, 
the jdhangici Mahdl, the Uiwan i am and Uiwan-i* 
Jchas, the runcn Manal, the Turkibh bultana’s 
iiouse, and the Jami MaSjxd are example:* ot hia 
attempt to assimuate tue be^t xeacures uf Hind^ 
and £}uracene architectures ^ 

Great poets, philosophers, men of lettefs, 
monks, physicians, artists ahd 

Atbai s Cooit. _ .i_ » , 

musicians thronged at the court 
of Akbar. Raja Bihari Mall, Bhagvandas, Man 
-bingh and Todar Mall, Khan i-Khanan Abdur 
ilabim, Munixn Knan, Mirza Aziz Koka and others 
were great admimsitalors and generals Kai Ptirsli* 
ottam, Nizamuddin Ahmed and otheis uere the 
principal subordinate oihcers KavI Uanga, HltvijayS,- 
ji Sari, Devidas, Bbanuenandra, Bhabtishcharrdra the 
author df tie J^osa Kasha, Fathers Montsd^ 
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rrat, Aquaviva, Xavier*and»SKaikh Mubarak, were the 
great men of] letters. Raja Blrbal or Maheshdas, a 
Brabmabhat from Kalpt, was the emperor’s witty 
story-teller and friend. Tansen and Surdas were 
the great musicians. Ganga was the great Hindi poet. 
Lai Kalavant was a great artist. He was -the only 
Hindu of the new Church. But the most confidential 
friends of the emperor were the two sons of Shaikh 
Mpbarak, Abul Faizt. the poet-laureate, and Abul 
F?zl, the distinguished author of the Ain‘i'Al'bari> 

, Abul Fazl gives at the end of his Ain-i-AlhaH 
a biographical account of himself. 

Abul Fail. ^ . ,rerl • xl. 

j He was born m 1551 in the 

family of Shaikh Mubarak whose ancestors once 
settled in Sind from Arabia and who studied vari- 
ous lores at Ahmedabad, Nagore and Agra. The 
family professed the Mahadav! creed and was the 
object of relentless persecution by Islam Shah -Sur 
and his successors Shaikh Mubarak was introduced 
jtp Akbar by Aziz Koka. His two sons, Abul Faizi 
and ,AbuI Fazl, developed a friendly acquaintance 
with the emperor, the one by his poetic powers, 
the other by his broad-mindedness, learning and 
sincerity. In childhood Abul Fazl was very preco- 
cious. His memory was uncommonly sharp and rete- 
ntive and his readtngwas extraordinarily wide. Tho 
Jain and Christian monks ^peak of him in very ap- 
preciative terms. Honest, and selfless, he never, accep- 
ted^ title from the. emperor. Worthy of highjtrust, of 
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hb«-al views and painstaking, Abal ’Fai?! “tvas the 
most remarkable man at Akbar’s coart He haa 
immortalised himself and his patron, the emperor, 
by the celebrated Atn-r-AAfein. Henvas a historian, - 
statistician, research-worker, commentator and 
philosopher, all combined. Vincent bmith traduces 
him as a flatterer, but this allegation is unjust and 
without foundation Xbfi-siyle‘0]Ltlve-Ata:fcAA6ar»»is 
o£ course florid and actihcial But we shouio remem- 
ber that every writer m Persian has accepted it 
as his model and that is was the- traditional* style 
m Persian literature. Abuse and fines never existed 
ia his household. His dishes were \ery costly and 
Wny one could partake ot them The contents of 
Qis works are free from impurities, woman is 
never hghtly spoken ol, his legard ior truth was 
great and his sentiments were highly noble. Abdulla 
ijQian Uzbeg, Pnnee of Tuian, used to say that 
pe was mote -afraid ot Abul Fazl's pen than of 
Akbat’s arrow Abul Fazl was the author of other 
works also. 


The-ul«nn-Ai6ari’is the i^iLS of Abul 

I 1 Faz! and ’a store house of in* 
AmiAtban. formation about Hindustan m 

the IGth century The Axn was first published by 
Tieffentoller in 1776 lo his description of India’s 
geography and 'inaccurately by GJadvm in 1783. 
The fir^t part of It was Irausldted into English by 
Blochmao and the next two volumes were transla* 
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bv Colonel Jar'r^t. The first book of the Ain- 
x-AXIari describe‘?'the''varions departments of the 
state and their worWncr fn ninety Ains or Institutes 
The second b'^ok elves in thirty Aim or Institute? 
thenrmv organisation, the system ofMansabdars, etc. 
The third book has sixteen Ains which describe 
tbo Suhas with their histories and statistics. The 
Aini-At.hari also deals with the philosophical sys- 
tems of India, its reopraohv and its literature It 
ends with hn autoWoeriphlcal notice of the author. 

The AXhar ITnma is a continuation of the Ain- 
i-Alhart and pVes the history or 
the relen of Akbar almost up to 
the time of the author’s de^^th. Abol Fazl’s Work Is the 
most labortons andms«terlv exposition of the political 
and economi'* condition of India tn the I6th century. 

The Christian Fathers and Jahangir' in hia 
Memoirs describe Akbar ks i!Ii- 
Waa Atbar Illiterate Abul Fazl in the Albar 

2Tama says how Akbar showed great reluctance to 
learn from his teachers But he also says more 
than once that Akbar’s mind was strongly -drawn 
to the composition of Hindi and Persian poetry. 
Firishta confirms this In his history, although it 
may be said that he drew his^ information from 
Abul Fazl Akbar used to recite off-hand ^the ma- 
snatns ^f Jalaluddtn Kami and the diwaiis of Hafiz* 
He %vas very critical and h^ur- splitting in the nice* 
ties of*poetical diction and a very shrewd and so* 



und Judge of caligraphy. Abul Fazl. obser\es in 
his /Lin that when books were being ,read to 
Akbar, he used to reward their^ readers according 
to the number of pages read by them and marked 
by the emperor. From this it appears that Akbar 
was illiterate in the sense that he did not read 
or write diligently or extensively, not that he did 
not know how to read and write* 

Such was Akbar, the first amongst the Great 
Mughals. The boy-emperor of 
*^dun hutaV" ‘''irteen, flying pegions, hunting 
tigers and deer and riding the 
most mischievous elephant^ developed into one of 
the most serious, versatile and the greatest of In> 
dtao rulers, just as the little kingdom of the Punjab 
at the time of his installation was enlarged in 
course of time into the great empire of Hindustan. 


Akbar dissolved the narrow, bigoted and clannish 
polity of the Afghan kingdom of Delhi and built 
upon it a great state-systeoi, whose foundations were 
laid deep and almost permanent in the soil of India. 
The Afghans wasted the rich resources of their 
people 3pd , territories in fruitless wars among them- 
selves and against the Rajputs whom they could 
neither crush nor obliterate, and refused to learn 
by experience; Akbar i terminated 'the internal 
strife of Hindustan by defeating sedition, rebellion, 
insolence and 'family irjtrigue, and by uniting with 
th^ Faiputs,.he launched* the .new Indian, state 



into a policy of peace administrative and social 
reform, and anNinderstanding of the ^values -of the 
different, and especially the two, cultures of India 
He released the Muslim tule in India -from fana- 
ticism and clerical influence His re\enue refoims 
simplified the intricate problem of land, replenished 
the treasury of the state, and created a contented 
and prosperous peasantry, the pnde of every well 
organised state His institution of the maixtah gave 
to the empire a loyal and experienced civil and 
military service, which served the state with effi- 
ciency and wisdom to the last days of his life. 
Ahbar trained up a school of administrators He 
created a great tradition of loyal and valiant sei> 
•vice He organized a strong and able defence of 
the north-west fronticr-the grip on Afghanistan 
^Ve peace to India to the time of Hadvr Shah 
Xhe-conqu^ts oLAkba ii_were_ c omplete They were 
-not mere military occupations 'or administratue 
-annexations The rule of Akbar healed the, wounds 
•of anarchy and mis-rule and permanently attached 
the people to his throne and administration This 
•ivas the cause why fe\v local rebellions disturbed 
the peace of the empire during the reigns of his 
successors He created "a sense of imperial consci- ^ 
Dusness in the mind of the Indian, the Bengali, the 
Hindustani, the Rajput, thd Gujarab, all merged 
their local and provincial existence into the 2ilug1ilax 
The old Afghan rule had been nourished on des- 
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tVnclive practices-demofilioh of temples/ emascnlai 
tion of'the Hindu nobility' and p^santry, Internal 
discord, the institution of slaves, provincial' jealou- 
sies, administrative inefhciency, and racial and reli- 
gions isolation. Akbar’s new system destroyed this evil 
tradition* He instilled in the Indian mind 'the sense 
of pride in the glory and work of the MughaXau 'His 
recruitment of servicefi \v*as 'ds broad-bottomed as 
it could have been at the time-. The appointihents 
■and tranfers of officers in tne vanous parts of the 
empire brought in their train an ever-moving mass 
of people, migrating from one province to another, 
resulting in the breaking down of barriers of reli- 
gion and provincialism. Akbar nurtured tJic idea of 
Indiaojunib*' emperor was the Sulla of the 

Mughal dynasty-he never undertook an enterprise 
which he did not carry through; fortune always 
favoured him. Like Augustus he brought to the 
teeming communities of Hindustan the message of 
peace, reform and union. And by liberal patronage 
of lc.irning, even distribution of offices and creative 
attitude to India's culture, he brought another idea 
to us-thc idea of progress. Of course the emperor 
•was sometime cruel; he was hot-headed; his was 
•pot a saintly and spotless character. But if we judge 
pirn more as ruler and less as man, our estimate of 
him would not suffer by such lapses. The ruled are 
the best of ihelr ruler# and Akbar has lived 

.on in 6nr rhemoris ever since. Fearless in war; r^ular 
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^nd abstemious in habits, of warm friendships, quick 
tp learn new lessons, bold ip imaginatiop, of great 
political sagacity, grateful for obligations received, 
fprglwng and forgetful, generous, anxious to under- 
stand the view-pointj of the opposition, a father to 
his people, Akbar shall for ever answer the ideal 
of Indian rulership. ' 

Note A 

Chapter IV in the topplrment of t\ic Mirat t Almeii, • 
histoiy of Gajarat, ivritteo bf /VIi Mohammad Khan daring I750-* 
1761, deacnbes jn ionie detavli Rovernmftnt ofilctiU aad theiC 
appointrnenti, a brief lummarf of wh»fh ii given below fronJ 
the tranalatiOQ of Prof. Syed Nawab All, m. a. and C N Seddoo, 

I c I , pubhihed at No XLllt m the Gaekwad't Oriental Smes 
The Idformatlon ft tupplemented by the account given m Appendix 
1 of the Hame vretlc. The informatien pettalnt to the Subi of Gojatit. 

(The Saba ivat known alto at the Na!tm> who received, 
wbep bit waf potted iq Gajtrat, 1,85,900 tfonw-l 85,000 at tnaw 
and the rest at jagir, betides tribote from the Zammdari, tn the 
time of All Mohammtd Khin 

The Faii]dar Gard 'vat appointed by the Nazim for the 
defence' of the tobarbi and the adminiitratioQ of placet near and 
wat paid 'Rs 20,008 He wat ordered to "keep ready a contingent 
o! horse, half of -which*wat oriltzrd'at pitrol There were leveral 
such ^fScert ia the eltiei 

; Th^ Fynjdar Card had reveral Thinadari of Villaget onder 
him The ^^lonar meant enclotrd qoartcti tvherc eavalr/ and 
^nfintry with mutkett and crott bowa were kept for the pretetva. * 
Zion of order and the protection of the travellert and inhabitants. 

^Thi^Ditkih Of the province wat appointed by royal order 
tind brder ^the teal of the Vazfr TITt official eitabffihment conir* 
Ited^lithe rethkar. Secretary, Darogi, juperfntesdent, Mnihrlff, 
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tt%ttiter, Tahrildii’n Mtintbi, -and elwJti for tbeHazar, the Sabt, 
:rovni tandf, recordi and tahriei record keepen and news svrUers 
The jodicul department »n the pfOfmce was preluded by 
he district ]ad?e known as Sadr 5<xdarflt He wa* 

ippointtd hj \htt padr m Sidot ot Chief 3'^dicsal Fanctvoairy from 
he capital He held a tnanaah and a talarjr ol 50 per months 
Ide checked the sottods of the subordinate oSiceri and lookedi 
i(;er the char t es pt the province 

The Qaaii were appoinlfd by the Sadr ns Sadur 
The cnnrt had Its o»n VaVil, Jiftt// s accoontants^and clerks. 
The Muhtasibs (or the ntle* ’nd the towns were appointed 
bv the Sidr They eaecn ed th» commandments and prohibition* 
ot the Ijw and topcrvised we’ghts and measptc* 
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The Kotifili ’were appbiilted bjr the emperor or bjr the 
a&d got Rt. 113 eitb per month. < 

Special ofiiceri were appointed for porti like those oT Sorat, 
etc. known at ilfutasaddts* ^ 

The treatnry hid ihh ioat depmmenti ol taxes, arrears, 
alms and the Jazta- \ r '■ r ' 

’ Thi; state toanatalned a department for the regulation of the 
eloth market known at Sad Jranl^ot fire per cent department. 
The Miiqay)jtfn hxed~“pncet In the market and received annas 
Twelve for ever/ Ba. 100. He paid to the ro/al treasur/ Rt. 1,003 
ever/ jear. Costoms were fixed in thli ^market, which bad juris-* 
•diction m the Faragnas and towns. These were markets for jeweller/, 
■cattle, pan, drugs, corn, 

There were depaccm^i:^ tor minu, the purchase and breeding 
■of horses, ro/al wardrobe, gardens, bmldings, timings, tree kitchens, 
■hospitals with Hakims, Vatdfas and luTgeons, hnntmg animals, etc. 

Note*B. 

The effect of Akbat’s tolerant and ijmpaihetic palic/ to 
the culture and civilization ot India wis great and It ii east]/ 
■discerned in tbd growth of the ▼croacnlart-Ffakrita and Urdu of 
India. This needs no exaggeratfon. Babar’s and Huma/un’s reigns 
weie mostl/ Turkish aod tbeir leanings were to the ToTkiih which 
was the spoken language oUibe court and to Persian, which was 
the language of the administration, the court and the learned 
world. Both Babar and Homa/oo had spent the greater pirn of 
their lives outside India. But wlUzi Akbar it was different. He 
was the first of the great Mughals who spent their live* >n India- 
His c onta ct with the indigenous ddlture of India was^'tbe greatest. 
So h« reign witncsied b/ iu the best deveioptnent of the 
languages and literature oMsdia.. Thifc devclo'pideuC was‘^lrt(anil>* 
at embraced the Persian, UrdB'and“Hlntfl ■flieiaiwer ertnl/j- We 
notice another great change. The Tnrklih language lost-The- p at r o rt age 
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of, the Moghl] coait m lodtjt sQd.Perslin snd-Urda liceritor^ 
in India Tjecatne more “Pfaltifised.^ ^he HinJo* had commenced 
the itudr of IsUmtc cnltare ever ttree the daya of Mahmud 
Gaz^i but their entrance in the higher lervicea of their "Muslim 
rulers commenced speclattr from the reign of Saltan Sikandar 
XiOdi. In the reigns of Sher Shah and hit successors, the 
association of the Hindus became more pronounced. It became 
complete in the reign of fhe great Athar. The result was that 
the greatest co<operation ensued faetsveen the cultured members 
of the two communlttes Turtt ms entirely superseded by 
Urdu by the time of Shah Jshan. For a detailed study of the 
(questions discussed here, the reader is referred to A Ttniory of 
Persian and Llteralnre at the iluoTitl Court {totih a 

ttirveif of the arotolk of Urht language) 3 VoJs by Muhammad 
Abdul Ghani u.*., u. tUc » (Cantab) Allshtbad: The Indian 
Press, 1919-1930. 

CHAPTER IX. Jahangir, 1605-1627. 


Prince Salim as 
emperor. 


' Maintenance of the Empire. 

Some time before Akbar’s death RjX)a Man 
Singh and Mirza Aziz Koka, 
maternal nncle and father-in-law 
of Prince Khushni, Salim's eld- 
est son, set up an intrigue to place that boy of 
scN'enteen on the throne. But they found no support 
from, the nobility and Akbar nominated Salim as 
his successor. So the nobles supported Salim, on 

should b ff (2) there should be no 

-i.CiJXPNatllMJ am? i.Ke 5rn-nr>i TriTtK 

jcspectct^. -: Salim.' became emperor under ‘the title 
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of Ncrudditi^n^^ammt'd Jnhnngir nf.: 
thirty-siK in October', 1005. 

jabarigir confirmed most of his father’s officers 
ill their stations, remitted some 

Orainantti ot InttitB- vexatious taxes, directed that flo 
4tc» o( Jahiogif. , * 

soldiers or servants of the state 

should quarter themselves in private -liouacs, and 
abolished 'the punishments ot cutting cars' and 
noses of culprits. He stopped the JeVy of rh'cr-tolls. 
He removed the taxes Imposed by the Jagirdars. 
Talukdars were asked to build Sarais in their lands. 
Officers were instructed not to interrupt succession 
to property. In ease of failure of heirs, admlm* 
strators were to be appomted. Ho person was- to 
open packages of merchandize on the rdad with- 
out the express permission of its owner. Oliicers 
and Jagirdars were prohibitcJ from ' taking posses- 
sion of private lands and cultivating them 'for their 
benefit, from marrying without imperial consent 
and from holding darbars, because they' were the 
prerogatives of royalty, Jahangir prohibited the 
cultivation ana manufacture of wine ahd tobaccoi 
He established hospitals' in the chief cities, where 
free medical relief was g^ired to • th'e sick, ‘Lastly 
he released all state prisoners.' < ' ■ ’ * 

. Prince Khushru was reconciled' to his father 
(- r . . .. . - .-.'but it was a’-shorc-lived reconci- 

i M..i .{..liation., - Handsornef; and Very 
*a|;rfeeable ioLmanners, .of spotless- ebafabter'r -vTell-ed- 
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licated, fortd of manly* Zeroises and 'a mid 6f 
letters, Khusbru ^va8 without expenenci' and was 
susceptible to evil influence and violence of temper. 
During his confinement at A^a, be becanie thd 
centre of a conspiracy. In April, 1606, he marched 
in the direction of the Punjab on the pretext of 
paying a visit to Akbar^s tomb. The prince and his 
followers burnt jmd destroyed everything on the road. 
The Sikh Guru Arjun blessed him with his bened* 
iction and helped him with money. The Prince was 
pursued by Jahangir, and was defeated at Bhairoval. 
Some advisers asked him to fly to Kabul. But his 
followers deserted him and he was captured and 
confined. Guru Arjun was fined two lacs of rupees 
which he refused to pay. So he was imprisoned 
^nd compelled to sit on the burning sand of the 
Ravi at Lahore He died of its effects Khushru’s 
seven hundred men were compelled to stand in a 
line and the wretched prince was conducted to 
Witness their cruel deaths Jahatigir himself makeS 
a. confession of these atrocities in his viemotrs. 
The prince was kept as state-prisoner, was blinded, 
and was subsequcotly handed over to Prince 
Khurrum or Shah Jahan^ who caused him to be 
murdered in the Dcccan m 1621. 

The conquest of Mewar was not compliitcd 
- by Akbar. So m 1C06 Jahangit 

Ojnqatit ol Mcwir. scnt Asaf Kfaan and' 'Prince 
Perviz with 20,000 horsd 
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Rana Aroar Svngb. But the expedition proved a 
failure In 1608 Mahabat Kh'in ^vas sent But he 
too failed Mirza Azi? Koka could not vanquish 
the Rana m 1614 Prince Khuirum w?is sent- agai- 
nst Amar Singh He established military posts m 
Mewar So the Rana made peace His territories j 
were rc'tored on condition that he accepted ^ 
Jahangir’s supremacy and never fortified or repaired 
the fortress of Chitor But he was exempted from 
offering personal respects to the (jmperor and was 
allowed to send his son, Rai Karan, to wait upon 
him Rai Karan received very cordial treatment 
from the emperor throughout the reign and Mewar 
remained loyal to the empire up to Aurangzib’s time. 

MiiKammad . Shariff. nL. 


-Nur ~Jahani wjis a native of 



rasan and Yezd in Persia. He had two sons, the sec- 
ond of whom, Mirza Ghiyas^ Beg, being reduced to 
poverty, travelled to Hindustan with hvs wife, two 
sons and a daughter While passing through 
Kandahar, his wife was delivered of a baby, who 
subsequent!) became Empress Nur Jahan A mer^ 
chant friend introduced Ghiasuddm to Akbarwho 
appointed him in the perfume department . In mprse 
» o great prominence Mehrunniss a. 
his yongest daughter, was married to a Persian. 

Beg b y name, who had immigrated intc^ 
India from Persia Akbar placed him on the 
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personal staff of Prince’ Salim and he v.’on_ the 
litie‘ of SheV^Afhun. ’ When^^Sali'iii * VetieUed^ ' Sh^r 
Afk^un'rernaihe'd' loyal to ^flie emperor/ but' the* Pri- 
nce {or^ve'^fm^and/'orf litk aix^ssi^n he gave^hiitt 
a'jai/iV There/tli'^'A'fglidns' rebelled and 

Sher ^jiflian^'loU h'is 'life"'in'''ihe‘^‘'scuffl& '’So'Mehru-' 
rihissa and'hef danghlcr,^^lladiU 'Begilm/'went 'to 
tlie 'court', where 'ttiey were placed on tKe personal' 
staff of Baltina ‘Begam‘,‘'''the ' ’ddwage'/'^ etnpre'JsV ■'Iri 
Rlarcli,'^ 1611 , Mehrunnlssa'^ attractecl' the nbticeHJf^ 
the erripero'r at'the'vernaV fahcy'^bazar and'in 'May 
liext, they were married' Plrst' shb‘'was kndWh'as’ 
^ur "hlalial; but in 1616 'she bfecaihe Nor^Jafian or 
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N.ur Jaha'n was in her thirty-fourth year'* 
^ when 'she ’became Empres^'df: 
Nur Jihxn I cbaractef. Thirl and 'wfl in*. 

features, with an oval facb, a broad' forehead' and' 
fhe blue eyes of the Persian/’Nur Jhhan‘'prbserved 
cxceil'ehf health by frequent exercises in’ hunting] 
shooting and riding. She had ^reat yprsalal if^'; 

\Yrbtc' poetry'. When the 'dowa^rr 'tn 

fih o. horamo the J mfler of ^nrly 


*T lh:T prr‘5 ^»g ^ nf..fh/._Lyrt nr r_hy sobriety 

introducing new, fashWs ’jp dfes^,. decorations 

^nfl fiirn'itnrc Shc wis cxircmcly affable 

and generous and shc 'gave away a veo’ large 






rndent as she was, she and her relations s 
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’ The . administration was carried on by N nr 
Jahan with the help of (1) her 

A Family Junto. mnthAr who ex- 

ercised a moderating influence upon the inexperienc- 
ed and intriguing empress (2) Nur lahp n’s father, 
7HmndnHHniv1o..-He was the most prominent member 
of the group. Diligent in study and work, sympa- 
thetic to the poor, of great equanimity of- temper 
and given to the habit of keeping very accurate 
accounts, Itimad-ud-dawla was the- first person in 
the state with a mansaboi 14,000. His tomb at Agra is 
a monument of the artistic taste of the nobility of 
the time. But Itimad had one weakness: be was 
corrupt. (3) The_next member of the group w as 
Asaf Khan, Niic_Jahan*«; brother, whose knowledge 
embraced every department of learning. (4) The 
last but not the least member wns Prince Khorrorg , 
-the conqueror of Mewar and the Deccan. Ha 


Ariumand Banu Begum or I'hp NTuTritn-r ,n 


whos e memory he built ihe Taj . A great favourite 
of Akbar and Jahangir, Khurrum received a 
liberal education and at the age of 20 he was the 
ideal of temperance, courage and magnificence. He 
was an able warrior and a versatile strategist* 
From the very first, people fixed him as successoc 
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to the throne. In 16n^*^he was a Mansabdar of 
12,000. '*His tnarriaqc “with the empress'’* niece 
strengiheht^ hls‘ position and marked him out as 
th’^rnost fortunate ^man^in’the administratjon. His 
alliance with Nur Jahan lasted up to 1622. 

'•The reign of jahnneir offers few important 
I / .U-. '^episodes in political history. The 
TS”’"’" comphte ‘peace, 

a sufficient tribnth td the effi- 
''ciency of Us administration and to' the skill of Nut 
Jahan and her' patty. A fe\V Rajputs of Bikaner 
revolted only to be suppressed. A rebellion in 
Gujarat under the son 6f its ex’-SuUan* MurafFar 
%vas crushed. The Portugueze were compelled to 
surrender after a brief siege of Daman. The Afghans 
in Bengal found a leader in Usman and allies in 
bne Raja Pratapaditya and the Maghs. But Jahan- 
gir’s general defeated and killed Usman, and conci- 
liated the Hindus.^ On the north'*\vest frontier the 
RaUshanias proved very 'unmanageable. Jahangir 
made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer little 
Tibet. In Behar, the rich diamond-mines of 
Khokhara were annewd to the empire ‘in 1617, and 
the same year witnessed the surrender of the Jam 
of Navanagar, who personally waited upon the 
emperor at Ahmedabad with specimens of the famous 
breed of horse from his land. In 1620, Jahangir 
annexed the province of Kistawar, south of Kashmir, 
rich on account of its saffron. The 'impregnable 
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fort of Kangra fell m the same year. The governor^ 
of Kandahar, Shah Beg Khan, repulsed an attack 
of the Pejrsians in 1600. The ruler of Persia 
threatened that place So in 1622, Shah Jahan was 
asked to go to the succour of the city. Kandahar 
fell to the Persians in 1622 But this event opened 
a new page in the history of Jahangir s reign. 

The domestic and foreign policy of Jahangir 
_ did not difler from that of Akbar. 

Ambar That ruler had almost completed 

the reduciian of Ahmednagar 
when he \7as called away to the north by the 
rebellion of Prince Sahm The pre.occupation of 
Akbar, his subsequent death and the crises of 
Khushru’s rebellion gave a much-needed respite to 
Ahmednagar, which received a new lease of life 
for thirty years by the emergence of Malik Ambar, 
This ^al^ted— seiiecal_and_adinmistrator of the 
Deccan had received his early apprenticeship m 
[war and counsel under Chm^iz Khr>n, the conqu- 
eror of Berar. He introduced Todar Mall's system 
of land revenue in the south, created a well- 
equipped army for bis master, and taught to it 
a method of warfare which ultimately destroyed 
the empire when used by Shivaji and Baji Kao^ 
History^ records no other instance of an Ab^ssuuan 
rtQinjT tQ_saeh_e mincnce. I n warfare, command, 
sound judgment and,admimsfration, Malik Ambar 
had no equal He shifted the capital from Daalata- 
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bid to Khirkee or Aumnpabad, built splendid 
pilaces there and in cvcr>» \%ay bcha\cd like a great 
leader of men. 

Jahangir sent Khan-i-Khanan Abdurrahim» 
Perviz, 31an Smqh and Khan 
Jahan Lodi against Ahmednagar 
in Fucccssion but they failed to 
reduce th** Deccanis In 1616 the emperor decided 
to supervise the opcntions himself. He moved in 
the direction of Mamlu and appointed Prince- 
Khurrum to the command of the armv. Khurrum 
arranged a truce uith Malik Ambar. The province 
of BilighatM.vas-oeded-to'him and \hmednagar was- 
formillv surrendered But it was a short-lived truce. 
Malik Ambar*s predatory army ravaged the borders 
of Malai So Prince Khurrum compelled him to 
surrender his conquests, 1620-21, Bijapur and Goal- 
konda treated with the Prince at the time But 
the next year witnessed the supersession of tho 
Prince in the Deccan Politics at Ahmednagar 
therefore took a new turn. 

, Jahangir had four sons, (1) Khushru, whom 
Khurrum’. rrhulhuu ^hah Jaban d-d to death at 
Burhanpur in September, 1621 
(2) Perviz (3) Khurrum, born of Jagat Gosai m 
January, 1592 and (4) Shahanyar, born of a 
concubine in 11605 Perviz was vain and much 
below the average Shaharivar was known as good- 
for-nothing or nasliudajii So Khurrum was marked 
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oat as the most likely successor to Jahangir. He 
^^'as made Shah Jaban and a special honour was 
bestow^ upon him by Jahangir, by allowing him to 
use a chair near the imperial throne after his Deccan 
campaigns. Bat it ronsed the jealousy of Nur 
Jahan. She had once intended to give her daughter 
by Sher Afbun, Ladtli Begum, to Khushru who 
rejected the offer. The princess was therefore 
married in April, 1620, to Shahariyar who became 
the object of the empress' attentions. Hcr-TTinthec. 
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thf The 

empress wanted to destroy Khurrum’s influence. 
He was asked in March, 1622, to go to Kandahar, 
which was threatened by the Persians But Shah 
Jahan refused to march beyond Mandu, unless he was 
assured of a safe position in the empire. At Dhol* 
pur a skirmish ensued between bis army and the 
imperial forces, which lofnmted the emperor Shah 
Jahan was deprived of his jagirs in the north. Nur 
Jahan now called Mahabat Khan from I\abul to 
go against the revolted prince. Prince Perviz and 
other imperial officers drove away rebel parties 
from Gu 3 arat and Shah Jahan himself from Hindu- 
stan. That prince escaped to the territories of 
Goalkonda. He sent imitations to Ahmednagar and 
Bijapur for help. Then he ravaged Orissa, Bengal, 
and Behar and occupied the provinces of Allaha- 
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bad andjjaunpur.^ Bat {Pijince^riJerj(^iz ^and^^Maha- 
bat jlfhan ^ defeated ^im ^at, AlIal^^ba^.^^j_SQj/l3hab 
Jahai> jOqce^inpre turp^dj,to the 9putl;i^ and,bes^ged 
Burhaapur.jEven there iPerviz apd Mahab<\tj 
frustratpd^his plans, So raided the^sj^ge and^made 
bis ,st|f)tnission, June, 1626 ^ Shah ceded the 

forts of ^hotas and Asirgadh^and sent hi? twojsons^ 
Dara and ^urangzth, as hostages Jahangir accepted 
the submission and appointed him ^overnpr of 
Balaghat, Shah Jahan fixed up his residence at wasik. 

Mahabat Khan’s original name V^as Zamana 
Beg He was the son of an 
Kb«*ind— -TOg-an of Katul'^nd'^iad-bnci' 
served Jahangir as his Aliadi’. 
From that humble position, he rose to great emi- 
nence. He distinguished himself in the campaigns 
of Mewar and the Deccan, in the government of 
Kabul and against Shah Jahan and he won the 
regard of Rajput soldiers to such an extent that 
they and their historian, Colonel Tod afterwards, 
attributed to him a Bajput parentage Sagar, thp 
treacherous brother of Kana Pratap, was fastened 
upon him as his father. Mahabat had crushed Shah 
Jahan’s revolt. But Hue Jahan suspected him. So 
she broke up the combination of the prince ,and 
the commander by transferring the latter to , Ben- 
* gal. The policy of the^ empress^ went stilly further. 
She was after huraihatiogand if possible destroying 
Mahabat Khan as she had destroyed Shah Jahan. 
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So the general was accused of dishonesty and in- 
enbordmatipn She ^lUeged that he had failed to 
^ive^a^proper^ account of the administratipn of the 
imperial jagirs in jBengal and had married his da- 
ughter to a, courtier without imperial consent An 
explanation was asked of him Mahabat was quick m 
answering With 5QOO Rajputs he hurried up to the 
Jhelum and arrested, the empepr when his party 
■was about to cros^ it Nur Jahan and her protegee, 
Sliahariyar, escaped to the opposite bank in dis- 
guise, but lilababat compelled them to surrender 
Mahabat was now supreme and Mur lahan s influ- 
ence came to an end B ut it was a lew days as- 
oendence only The resourceful empress effected the 
release of the emperor at Rohtas in May, lff26* 
But Mahabat was able to escape to Shah Jahan 
Prince Perviz died m October, 1626 Shah 
Jahan was at this time contem- 
Jahingiti death plating to go to Kandahar and 

was near the walls of Thatha But on suffering a 
reverse he retraced bis steps to the Deccan*. Thep 
he was met by Mahabat Khan Nur Jahan despat- 
<died(.Kban Jahan Dodi against ^his formidable co- 
mlunation, when the death of Jahangir in October, 
1627, near Bbimbhar dissolved all her plans 

After the emperor’s death, Asaf Khan arrest- 
ed Nur Jahan, proclaimed Dav^r 
lor Iho .Irooo Khushtu. as 

emperor and sent fast courners to the Deccan to 
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inform Shah Jahan of the state of affairs. Another 
section raised Shahariyar to the throne at Lahore 
but that unfortunate prince was defeated and blind- 
ed. Shah Jahan soon repaired to the’ north. In 
January, 1628, he was proclaimed emperor of India. 
Shahariyar and other princes were murdered. Davar 
Bakhsh fled to Persia. Nur Jahan was penshioned 
off. She lived a retired life at Lahore, dressed in 
white only, and died in 1646. The reign of JaJiangir 
and the administration of Nur Jahan were over. 

It was during the reign of Jahangir that King 
James I of England sent two 

Enehih Ernba«i«. Sit embassies to the court of the 
Thomaj Roe. ^ , , c i 

Great Mughal, one an informal 

one under William Hawkins in 1611, who conver- 
sed with the emperor in TurM a.nd who was given 
a mansdb of 400, and the other under Sir Thomas 
Roe, who waited upon Jahangir at Ajmere in Janu- 
ary. 1616 Jahangir treated the envoy well but 
refused to grant him concessions and privileges- 
freedom of trade for Englishmen at all ports, free- 
dom from extra duties, etc. Roe followed the 
emperor to Mandu, Ahmedabad and Burhanpur but 
without success. He returned home in 1619. Ht 
has given us full descriptions of the ’ camps ol 
Prince Perviz at Burhanpur and of the emperor 
at Ajmere, of the celebrations of the naaros and oi 
the ceremony of the weighing of the ernp«fr^r. He 
has also left to us a very interesting account ol 
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Prince Khushru and of the disgrace of the com- 
mander, Abdulla Khan. He refers to plague at 
Agra But the observations of the English traveller 
and his Chaplain, Edward Terry on politics should 
be accepted with qualifications 

Characters of three rulers went to form the 
life, and shape the policy, of 
Jahangir He had the frankness 
and eaities of Babar, the fickle- 
ness and indolence and the milk of human kindness 
of Humayun, without their Tnihtar> virtue, and 
the broad-mindedness and libenhty of Akbar with- 
out his versatality and great administrative parts 
Like Babar, Jahangir has given us his own 
autobiography Like bis great-grandfather, he was 
a candid lover of sports hunting animals, birds, 
insects, and flowers Like many men of his time, 
he indulged in monstrous atrocities, exulting over 
useless shedding of guiltv blood, as when he impaled 
some seven hundred followers of the ill-fated 
Prince Khushru He showed great cowardice and 
unpardonable want of compunction in his treat- 
ment of Khushru, who was defunct after his defeat 
at Bhairoval and the deaths of his relations, Man 
Singh and Aziz Koka. Jahangir lacked in the 
quality of even an ordinary soldier He summered 
away a precious youth in drink and merry-making 
As Prince Salim, he never showed military distinc- 
tion When asked by Akbar to move against Rana 
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Amar Singh, he revolted As emperor, ^ he never 
led a campaign. Once he followed^ up his generals 
m the jpursuit of Khushru, at another time, he 
-encamped at Ajmere to press the invasion of 
Mewar by prince Khurrum, once he went as far 
as Manda to superintend the Deccan campaigns, 

t it these were neither military marches nor diplo- 
atic efforts They were the leisurely encampments 
•of a hunter, sportsman, and ruler, when opportunity 
v/as taken to display his great wealth Jahangir 
showed egual lack of soldierly virtue yvhen he allowed 
himself to be arrested and^ confined by his own 
•creature, the intrepid and courageous Mahabat 
Khan, it should be a disgrace to a Timund to 
confess release from a general to the pluck and 
nerve of his wife He had the irresolution and 
volatility of his grandfather, Humayun He sucenm- 
bed to superior talents, because he was a prince 
■of ]ust the average worth He revolted against 
Akbar ip a moment of indiscretion and under evil 
influence, but he did not persevere m the enter- 
prise He would tempt away God when in an 
overpowering mood and during sickness, he would 
vow never to shoot or, to kill-after recovery, he 
soon forgot his >ow and his God That was not 
the stuff of which the first Timunds were made 
And still this gay, easy-going and unsoldierly 
Timund was a prince of great commorr sense He 
promised his co religionists never to disturb Sun- 
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lism after installation and he kept that promise. 
He destroVed Prince Khushru and his small' tnint 
bht he' cbn'tinued^ tlie leaders of his party, MaW 
SinghJan’d Aziz Kokal in* power, becaose they vvef^ 
mdispensaisle He did not press the invasion 6f 
Amar Singh' too far; he knew lhe\alue of the Rajpnts 
.too well. Hfi-pursued-his father’s policy of‘tolera- 
rfion. but he never‘' iji^dulged in dangerous experi- 
Lments on religion: he knew it loo well that he had 
not the ‘strength' and will to meet a revolted Hindd 
or Mussalman community Ho lepf /fhe_ snlipri t 
fe atn^^nf..bi«^ fn^her’s polity As the reig‘n of Shah 
Jahan and specially of Aurangzib too amply showed, 
there were fanatical elements, which wanted only a 
word of encouragement from the Shabdn-Shah, and 
all the noble work of Akbar would ha\e been upset 
in the tulnlvhng of an eye But lahane^ir was not 
the man to plav with Ji re. Of course, the emperor 
surrendered to superi or wnrthr it was due to his 
lack of military virtue and experience Bat he 
sur.rnm'hp/^ tr>_rp^l_w<-irtKj “ho oonlf^ Seethe Strength 
and weakness of those, who cast their spell o\er 
him As he says in his Tuzulf, **ln counsels on state 
affairs and government, it often happens that I act 
according to my own judgment and prefer my own 
counsel to that of others ” 

Jahangir had kept a chain, made of pure gold, 
to enable his subjects to get prompt justice It was 
30 gaz in length and bad 60 bells and it weighed 

- ! l , ^ 
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4 maunds. One end of it was fastened to the battl- 
ement of the Shalihurp of the fort of Agra ,and the 
other to a stone fixed on the bank of, the jamn^ 
Needless ^to say that this costly ||Chain. did^ not 
prove a cheap and speedy instrument »of justice.-'. 

A mere glance at the Tuzul^-Dia r'ti will con- 
vince any curious reader, that 
“Was Jahingir an athleat. not-hc kept" pioloiJged 

company with Sanyasis, Jogis and Kalandars like 
Jadrup. He hated cant, superstition, and all, .out- 
ward forms, which go by the name of religion. Nor 
was he against Islam. He showed great partiality to 
Christians. He allowed them the rights' of free 
conversion and , prayer. He accepted from them 
pictures of Mary and Jesus, the Pope, and European 
monarchs. He showed equal veneration to jain 
monks, though he persecuted one Man , Singh dr 
Jina Sinha Suri and his followers at Ahmedabad. 
He bad engaged Bhanuchandra to educate prince 
Shahariyar. Bhanuchandra saw the emperor who 
was greatly pleased. He welcomed him, and said 
•that Shahariyar was waiting for him and he asked 
-him to instruct him In religion in the same way 
as he had once instructed his father, Akbar. He 


added that the Jain monk was always dear to • 


lahangir was a great judge of art.. He could 
sps>t £w the spur oS the the author oi atty 


picture brought to him. The coins of Jahangir 
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prove his refined taste and zeal for novelties. 

Jahangir’s reign witnessed the rise of Tulsi- 
das, the celebrated author of S,am Charifa Mana- 
ma, a devotional adaptation of Valmiki’s Mamayanat 
to great literary and reltgioas eminence. 

Jahangir has left us his autobiography. It 
gives us a vivid picture of the 
Jahangir * Mcmoni. fauna of Hindustan 

and the life of its writer. Rogers observes in his 
preface to the translation of it: “ If Babar was the 
Csesar of the east and if the many-sided Akbar 
was an epitome of all the great emperors, including 
Augustus, Trojan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, Julian 
and Justinian, Jahangir was certainly of the type 
of the emperor Claudius and so bore a close re- 
semblance to our James I. All these men were 
weak men under the Influence of their favourites. 
All three were literary and at least two of them 
dabbled in theology. All three were in their wrong 
places as rulers. James I and Jahangir would have 
been happier as keepers of the Bodleian and of a 
Natural Historical Museum." 

One important difference between Jahangir's 
vicmoirs and those of Babar may be pointed out. 
Jahangir never betrays* Babac’s aversion against 
India, her climate, her people and- tbeic Jiabits 
and customs. 



CHAPTER X 


Shah Jahan, 1628-58* The culmination 'of 
’ the Mughal state-system/ ' 

' / • r ' I L 

Shah Jahan succrcdcd his father at Agra in 
Shall Jahan. February, 1628. ^ 


The first important event of the ncwi reign 
nas the rebellion of a distingui- 
Khin Jahan I.odi oDce loyal noblc, Khan 

Jahan L-odi IIis real name was Pir Khan. Hc«as 
a descendent of the nephew of Daulat Khan Lodi 
who had invited Babar to India His father was 


undcr*'the service of Prince Daniyal Pir KhanjWent 
to Serve Prince Salim, who showered on him the 


richest gifts in his possession He was made Salabat 
Khan and then Khan Jahan and governor of Multan, 
Agra, Gujarat, and the Deccan, where be served 
against the state of Bijapur and Ahmednapar under 
different generals, and Farzand or the child of the 
emperor. During the last years ot Jahangir’s reign^ 
he supported Prince Perviz and so incurred the 
displeasure of Prince Khurrum. When Shah Jahan 
became emperor, he superseded him in the Deccan 
because he was suspected of having conspired with 
Fath I^han, son of Malik Ambar So Khan Jahan 
rebelled and marched to Malwa and besieged Mnndu. 
But Snah Jahan pardoned him and reinstated him 
in his post in the Deccan, Khan Jahan now went 
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to Barh^nputT. and^theti'^repaircd to the north on 
being relieved of) hia. duties by Mahabat Khan. At 
Agra, however, he entertained*'suspicions against 
the emperor and he fled away in the direction of 
Malwa. But the imperial army pursued and defeated 
him near Dholpur. So passing through ^undelk- 
hand and .Gondvan, Khan Jahan went to Burhan 
Kizam-ul-mulk, There also, Azam Khan, the imp- 
erial general, pursued him. So the rebels fled into 
the territories of Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
But they were hotly pressed and defeated. So they 
once more turned to the north. A party of them 
was defeated in Bundellchand by Raja Vikramajit, 
and Khan Jahan and bis sons were separated 
from their supporters. They fought stubborn actions 
near Kalanjar, but their family v,a.s killed while 
fighting, 2 excepting the Khan’s two sons, who were 
captured and sent to the court. Khan Jahan’s was 
the lastoAfghan attempt against the Mughals. 

- r The Portuguese had settled near Satgaon 
under the Sultans of Bengal and 
Capture oi Hugll, 1631. Course of time built 

fortifications there._The settlement developed into 
the port of Hugh. It seriously injured the trade 
of the port of Satgaon. The Europeans had secured 
large tracts of land in the neighbourhood at very 
low rents. They preached Christianity to the peo- 
ple and kidnapped a^large number to Europe 
Kasim Khan, governor of Bengal, asked them to 

9 
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«5topi this practice, rto >read the Khuihti in Uhb 
emperor’s name and to com money under Mpghal 
supremacy* But they xcfused to agree. So 'he sent 
three f armies, one to take possession of the KhaUa 
or^orown lands -occupied "by the enemy,^ another 
to besiege ‘Hugh, and the »third to cut- of? their 
retfeat. The operations were planned Vith bold- 
ness, foresight and knowledge, i Thb Portuguese 
defended the fort with remarkable courage land 
musketeers worked havoc upon the besiegingip^arty. 
But ultimately the fort was captured by thbi imp- 
erialists after a siege of three and a half months 
An idea oT the defence might be obtained^from 
the JPadshah Namdj the official history, written' by 
Abdul Hamid Lahon, according to whom 10,000 
Franks and ICOO Mussalmans were killed in the 
course of the siege, 4400 Christians v\cre>captured 
and 10,000 subjects of thei emperor were released^ 
Vir Singh Dev, the murderer of Abul Faal 

and the receipient of nch^'hono- 
ShiK ]ah»n and from Jahangir, died in 1627, 

Burd?lkhind , , ” , * 

leaving countless wealth and the 
flourishing state of Orchba in Bundelkhand. He was 
succeeded by his son, Jhujhar Singh, who left Agra 
in fear of the emperor Shah Jahan therefore sent 
against him Mahab^t Khan and Abdulla Khan 
jhujhar Singh submitted His capital, Orchfaa, and 
another fort. Inch, were captured He sent his son 
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when Jbujhar Singh attacked Chaurgadh, the’cS'/ 
pital of Ra^a Pretn Narayan an'd killed him, I*teni 
Narayan’s son dppeAled to the emperor for helpj 
So Shah Jahan sent thtee big armies Tinder Prince"* 
Anrarrgzib, a lad of 16, to mvade his territories 
and he appointed a kmsmaoof Jhhjhar Singh, Devi 
Singh by name, as Raja of Orchha. The ^armies' 
captured theforts of Orchha, Dhannini artd'^Chanr- 
gadh, October, 1635 Jhujhar Singh and^ikramaj it 
fled into Gondv’an, where the Gbtids murdered them. 
Their families fell into the hands of the MCtors The 
ladies were compelled to accept service "m the im* 
pcrial harem Devi Singh was ndw itisthlled on the 
throne of Orchha Bat the Bundcia chiels crowned 
jujhar s infant, Pnthvi Singh, who was defeated 
and confined at Gwaliar jn 1639. Bat the Bundela 
resistance did not abate Champatrai of Mahoba 
and hts son, Chbatrasal, ravaged imperial territories 
and committed depradations on the poeple tbrongh- 
out Mughal dominion 

Shah Jahan completed the conquest of Ahme- 
dnagar. A special reason spurred 
'■> policy. 
Khan Jahan Dodi and his cOn> 
federates had fled into the Deccan and had leagued 
themselves with Ahmednagar and Bijapur. So Shah 
Jahan sent powerful armies to invade the Deccan. 
A senes of siege operations and guerilla warfare 
were the special characteristics of the campaign. 
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'itop this practice, -v to tread the thfe 

emperor’s name and to com money under Mpghal 
supremacy. But they xefused to agree. So ihejsent 
tbreeiarmies, one to take possession of therJK/iaZ^a 
orJxrrovvni lands occupied "by the enemy, another 
xo besiege Hugh, and the /third to cat 'offr their 
retteaV. Xhe operations were planned "^with bold- 
ness, foresight and knowledge. The Portuguese 
defended the fort with remarkable courage 'and 
musketeers worked havoc upon the besieging phrty. 
But ultimately the fort was captured by the imp- 
cnalists after a siege of three and a half months 
An idea oT the defence might be obtained jfrom 
the Padshah 2foma, the official history, written! by 
Abdul Hamid Lahori, according to whom 10,000 
Franks and ICOO Mussalmans were killed m the 
course of the siege, 4400 Christians were captured 
and 10,000 subjects of the emperor were released, 
Vir Singh Dev, the murderer of Abul Fazl 
and the receipient of rich hono- 

Sh»h Jahin and from lahangir, died in 1627, 

BurdelLhind ^ , 

leaving countless wealth and the 

flourishing state of Orchba in Bundelkhand He was 
Succeeded b> his son, Jhujbar Singh, who left Agra 
in fear of the emperor Shah Jahan therefore sent 
against him Mabab,it Khan and Abdulla Khan 
jhujhar Singh submitted His capital, Orchha, and 
another fort, Inch, were captured He sent his son 
Vikramajit to sene m the Dcccan campaign But 
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;??hen Jhujhar Smgh attacked Chaurgadfi, the'‘‘cSii^ 
pital of Raja Pxem Narayan arid killed 'him, Pxeni 
jSIarayan’s son appealed to the emperor for help.^ 
So Shah Jahan sent three bfg armies under Prince"' 
Aurarrgzib, a lad of 16? to invade his territories 
and he appointed a kinsman of Jhhjhar Singh, Devi 
Singh by name, as Raja of Orchha. The armies' 
captured the forts of Orchha, Dhamuni aHd'X^haur- 
gadh, October, 1635 Jhujhar Smgh. andr-Vskramajit 
fled into Gondvani v/bere the Gohds murdered thdm 
Their families fell into the hands of the victors The 
ladies were compelled to accept shrvice' in the im- 
perial harem Devi Singh was ndw installed on the 
throne of Orchha Bat the Bmidcla chiels crowned 
Jujhar 8 infant, Prithvi Singh, who was defeated 
and confined at Gwaliar in 3639 But the Bundela 
resistance did not abate Cbampatrai of Mahoba 
and bis son, Phbatrasal, ravaged imperial territories 
and committed depradations on the poeple through- 
out Mughal dominion. 

r Shah Jahan completed the conquest of Ahme- 

dnagar A special reason spurred 

i^an Jahan Lodi and bib con- 
federates had fled into the Deccan and had leagued 
themselves with Ahcnednagar and Bijapnr So Shah 
Jahan sent powerful armies to invade the Deccan. 

were the special characteristics of the campaign. 
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Xn ^hrtt ednagar, there were i two parties, one ijf 
which ^as led by Shahaji Bhonsie’s father-in-law, 
Lukhji Jadhav who was murdered by the' Sultan 
of Ahmednagar and whose brother went jinder-the 
protection of the emoeror, Shahap Bhonsle, the fa- 
ther of Shivap, also deserted to the imperial cause 
Then there was treachery at the court of A.hraed- 
nagar. Path Khan, the son of Malik Ambar, after 
killing the Saltan, raised Husain Shah, a boy of 10, 
to the Sultanate He deserted the cause^ of his 
master, accepted service under Shah Jahan, surren- 
dered Daulatabad on being threatened by Shahaji 
Bhonsle and thus helped to the final annexation of 
the Nizam Shahi dominion, 1633. Husain Shah was 
sent to G%valiar as state prisoner, * ^ ^ “ 

As said above, the rebellion of Khan Jahan 
L,odi^was powerfully^ supported 
Gojii-nd. Sokmiiln, by Ahmednagar and Bijapar. 
of sHa^aji Bhonjle, The kingdom of Goalkonda had 
also made common cause with 
Ahmednagar 'and Shah Jihan*s generals were 
engaged not only in the reduction of the Afghans 
but also in dissoUinc the alliance of the three 
Bahmani kingdoms The SuUan of Bijapur claim- 
ed a part of the Nizam Shahi dominion as his 
share of the spoils Sbahaii Bhonsle* set Up a 
boy as SuUan and posed himself as the ‘;Ucces<or 
of Path Khan and Malik Ambar. Shah JahaO there- 
Core sent four armies against this triple alliance. ' 
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Abdalla K\itb Shah ot Ooalkonda at once sabmit> 
ted, proclaimed his subordination to the emperor 
and agreed to strike com in Shah Jahan*s name, 
1635 The Mughals then concentrated against 
Bijapur. Its richest forts -were plundered. So Sultan 
Adil Shah accepted the suzerainty of the emperor, 
paid a heavy war indemnity and consented to help 
him in reducing Shahaji Bhonsle The forts of 
Parenda, Sholapur, etc , all lands conquered from it 
m the recent campaign and a part of the Konkan 
were restored to the state of Bijapnr, May, 1636. 
Bqapur and Goalkonda thus accepted the peace, 
and Shahaji Bhonsle tvas the only enemy left to be 
subdued. He was bunted from fort to fort with 
the help of the Bijapuri armies So be also made 
peace by socrenaenng the icits of Junner and 
Tnmbak and accepted service under Bijapur. 
Thus the conquest ot Ahmednagaf was complete 
and peace was established m the Deccan The 
empire in the Deccan now consisted of (1) Khandesh 
•(2) Berar (3) Telingana (4) Datitatabad, with a 
revenue of Bs 5 ciores a year, with 64 forts, 53 
-on the hilts and ll'on the plains Prince Autangzib 
was appointed 'governor o! these possessions He 
\’acated his ofEce*iif 1644 

The first aCt of Adrangzib’s viceroyalty m 
' * - 'T the fDecCan was the conquest 

^nraog^b’* VtcttofaMj ajoDgyatioti of Baglair, fam- 

IntbeDeccin Conqn ^ ' 

f eitjoi B»|hb ous for -its temperate climate. 
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numerous streams, and ^the abundance of its 
trees and fruits, situated between Chandore,* Surat, 
.N^ndarbar and Nasik. Its two-forts,^ Saler and 
.Muler, were, captured, and thq Raja -accepted 
service under the emperon. J . 

It should be remembered .that Badakshan 
j and Tran'^Oxiana were once 

^CtfDflal hereditary possessions of 

Shah Jahan*s ancestors. In 1642 
f^Iazar, Muhammad became the ruler of Btilkb. He 
[quarrelled yrith 'his son, who had to be appeased 
,by the cession, of Trans-Oxiana. Nazar Muhammad 
had once invaded Kabul and bis men were still 
raiding the Afghan borders -Shah Jahan made these 
actions the ground of an invasion in June, 1645. 
He sent Baja Jai Singh from Kabul and then 
.'Prince Murad with AU Mardan Khan. They 
occupies Bulkh. Nazar Muhammad fled to Persia. 
Bat a permanent occupation of such distant lands 
became a difficult task. Prince Murad soon return- 
ed and in 1647 Prince Awangzib was appointed 
_fo , the command of Central Asia. He succeeded 
in petting down Abdul Aziz, Nazar Muhammad’s 
son and the ruler of Bokhara The -Uzbegs how- 
ever so harrassed the armieS-that officers and ‘men 
were anxious to return home. So the country was 
evacuated and in October, 1647t Bulkh was handed 
♦over to the grandsons of Nazar Muhammad. Thus 
, closed the fruitless campaign of Badakshan, in 
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which -10, 000 lives were lost and lour crores of 
rupees were wasted away in two years. ■ * 

' Kandahar is the gateway to India for^an 
. army» invading from Persia or 

Kanditar. Central Asia and is the key to 

Kabul and Gazni. It is also an important centre 
of commerce between India and Persia. We saw 
how it was lost in the time of Jahangir. Shah 
Jahan was very keen on its recovery and a god- 
sent gain came when the fortress was delivered 
by the Persian governor, Ali Mardan Khan, into 
the hands of the governor of Kabul. But it %va9 
a short-lived triumph only. Shah Abbas II of 
Persia laid siege to the fort in 1648 and comp- 
elled the garrison to surrender after a siege of 57 
days. Shah Jahan, who had been hitherto indiff- 
erent to the progress of the Persians, now sent 
Vazir Sadulla Khan and Pfince Aurangzib to 
recover the city and he himself encamped at 
Kabul to direct the operations. But the generals 
had no siege-artillery and the Persians were 
iminclble in the art of defending and capturing 
forts. So after a siege of about 3 months 
Aurangzib retreated. Shah Jahan was not the man 
to forget the insult and the next three years were 
spent in making the most Up-to date preparation's 
for the second siege of Kandahar. In 1662 , Aurangzib 
once more became the commandeT and be started 
with 60,0C0 men and strong artillery from Multan. 
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As before, Vazir'SiiduUa IChan )oin'ed"'him f^orrf 
the Khaibar Pass and the emperor Went to Kabill 
to give inspiration to the armies But {he second 
sjege was as disgraceful a failure as the first So 
the ^generals were ordered to^ retreat A third 
attempt was made by Prince Dara, but after a 
fruitless enterprise of five months he had to beat^ 
a disgraceful retreat These three enterprizes against 
Kandahjft' cOat to the Indian treasury 12 crores of 
nipsea and a god deal of blood Besides the Moghal 
pmp=*roc Btoad disgraced in the eyes of all Aves 
Item Asia 

Au-angzib was appointed Viceroy of the 
Deccan agdm in lo53 The affairs 
0 ' Aurfagzu this part of the empirehad been 
greatly mismanaged by the Sube- 
dars, who changed very often and by the govern- 
ment at Delhi Bat Aurangzib improved the depart- 
ment of the Subedan and brought order out ofxhaos 
Since thecOnclusion of peaceAVith the Mughals, 
Go.Uo„ji * ItiDgdortis of Bijapnr and 

j ^ Goalkonda 5 had made I great 

progress Goalkonda was a very prosperous state 
Its population was large indi industnous"-Haid 
erabad, the capitaljr was ^oted for its trade m 
diamonds thronghout the world Masulipatam^had 
acquired u 'world Wide ‘reputation on account of its 
fino cloth The steelworks of Nirmal h.nd Indur, 
the carpet industcy^'of EUore, the diamond knd 
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go’d^Ttiines 6f Goatkonda, its forests "and f^r^ign 
commifce and the chttivation of tobacco and ^alm 
went to enrich the state beyond aheasure 

The occasions for -differences between Goal- 
konda and Aiirangzib, governor of the Deccan, 
were many The aniwal tnbatenf 20 lakhs was never 
regularly paid The ba\can of Goalkondi attacked 
Shri Ranga, Raja of the Cirnatic and the successor 
of the king of Vijayanagar» who implored imperial 
assistance The nchTcsoarces of the state- were excel- 
lent temptations. Lastly the great Mir Jumla sought 
Mughal protection against his overlord, the Sultan 
Mir Jumla or Muhammad Sayyad was a 
, Persian and the son of an oil 

Mit jumia 

merchant. In 1630 he came over 
to India to carve out a fortune First be engaged 
himself m the business of diamonds but afterwords 
he attracted the attention of Abdulla Kutb Shah, 
who made him his prime minister Mir Jumla was 
a man of remarkable military and administrative 
talents He engaged Europeans to organize a strong 
artillery division in his army, which he raisedrto- 
a very high pitch of discipline and efficierrc>. He 
conquered the provinces of Kadapa and Arcat, and 
by plundering old temples boarded jimnense wealth 
The diamond minqs of the state- were farmed out 
to him H«s ja^iraUn the Carnatic "^ere equal to 
•CVS? wAvhV MvigvAsvrr, j -W? * jifsr 

was one of the richest men in Asia He Could 
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niQster an army "of 25000. Such an influential 
position in the Carnatic roused his master’s jealousy. 
The Sultan tried to blind him but his victim slip- 
ped away from the grasp Mir Jumla now made 
friends with the state of Bijapur and with Aurang- 
zib. So the Sultan imprisoned his family. But Mir 
Jumla openly went over to the emperor who made 
him Mansabdar of the empire The Sultan of 
Goalkondla was asked to provide for his escort to 
the north and to release his family at once. Abdulla 
Kutb Shah hesitated and the result was war, 1655. 

Aurangzib and his son, Prince Muhammad 
' Sultan, at once entered Haidera- 

mercilessly plundered 
' it Abdulla Khan fled to Goal- 

kondla, which was besieged. The Kutb Shahi dy- 
nasty was on the verge of dissolution Aurangzib 
advised his’ father to depose the Shia monarch and 
to annex his rich heritage But Shah Jahan, on 
the advice of Dara, instructed the prince not to 
Visit the ruler with punishments which were deser- 
ved not by him, but by his Vazir. So peace was 
made The Sultan paid 'a large indemnity the 
district of Ramgir or Mahifcdurg was ceded to the 
emperor and his princess was married to Muham- 
mad Sultan. Aurangzib’s son Mir Jemal’s family 
was released. The emperor made him prime mini- 
ster and the Carnatic, the scene of his exploits, 
was held by the emperor on his behalf 
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• i During the r«pite given to hizn'by the peace 
♦ . . I of 1637, Snltan Mahatnmad Adil 

Shah of Bijapur extended his 
dominion into Mysore and the Carnatic and > in 
1653 his possessions stretched from the Arabian 
sea to the east excepting what belonged to the 
state of Goalkonda. Shah Jahan had carried on 
friendly relations with Muhammad Adil Shah, 
Avho was a pious and just Sultan But since the 
last few years* differences bad cropped op between 
the t^\o courts on quest.ons of etiquette and 
ceremony* The court of Bijapur had recently 
appropriated to itself a position of equality with 
■the empire of the Mughals Muhammed Add Shah 
died in November, 1656* Already, Mir Jnmla was 
Vazir at Delhi and he pressed upon Shah Jahan 
the need for an aggressive policy m the Deccan. 
The new Sultan of Bijapur, Ali Add Shah, was a 
boy of 18 years Hts right to the throne -was 
questioned bv Aurangzib. The nobles of Bijapur 
quarrelled among themselves for power and intri- 
gued against their master. Taking advantage of 
these weaknesses, Aurangzib m\"aded it. He captor* 
cd Bcdar, Kalyan and other important forts. 
Annexation would have followed soon. But Shah 
Jahan interceded. An indemnity of one and a half 
crores of rupees was paid to Shah Jahan, who also 
got the conquered forts of Bedar, Kalyan and 
Parenda and the Konkan. » ' 
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Soon^after fhce Shah Jahan fell ill and a prize 
more valuable than the Deccan, 
was at hand for the victorious 
Prince Subedar, Aurangzib Shivaji (distinguished' 
himself during this time He helped his lord, the' 
Sultan of Bijapur, seized Junner and raided the] 
adjoining Mughal lands Aurangzib made every 
effort to chastise this new power in the KonLan ^ 
Jahangir s army had not succeeded in conqu* 
ering little Tibet, near Kashmir 
So Shah Jahan sent Zafar KhaUi 
governor of Kashmir, against the Marzban of 
Tibet, Abdal His forts were taken, 1636-37. One 
Mirza Jan wrested Tibet from the emperor’s serv- 
ants but be was reduced in 1651 

Raghunathj a local Zammdar of Bengal, com- 
Koci Bfffcar plained to the governor of Ben- 

gal that Pankshit, Raja of Kuch 
Haju or Kamrup, had imprisoned his wnes and 
children and implored the Subedar's help for re- 
covering them. The Raja’s kinsnJan, LaxmlNUrayan, 
ruler of Kuch Behar, made commoU cause with the 
cmperOr So the forts of Kuch Behar were captured 
and measures were tak^n to restrain thclloial 
people front rising by constructih^ a series of out- 
posts in the conquered ternrory, 1637jj m i 
In Shah Jahan’s time Jagat Singh/ son of the 
^ " Raja of*Kangra, Kohs. m Guja- 

other Kaihis-fln' Kathiatrar, 
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rose in rebellion but were sappressed, 1640-42 The- 
Hans of Udaipur, Jagat Singh, repaired and streng- 
thened the fort of Chitor; so he was attacked and 
compelled to apologize, 1653-4. The chiefs of 
Kumaon were compelled to acknowledge Moghal 
suzerainty, 1654-55. Shah Jahan established ice-' 
houses thece-in Sirmur, north of Delhi. 

Shah ]ahan had four sons-Dara Shukoh, 
Muhammad Shuja, Aurangzib 
Murad-JDara, the eldest, was 
42 years old on the eve of the 
war-of succession He kept himself near his father 
and though he was Subedar of Allahabad, the 
Punjab, Multan and Behar, he was allowed to ad'» 
minister those provinces through deputies The 
whole administration of the empire was practically 
under his direction. Shah Jahan had made him 
Shali-i-hvXand-iUhaX, the King of Lofty Fortune 
and a Mansabdar of 60,000 horse and he and hfs’ 
sons 'enjoyed royal revenues and digmties. A great* 
savant 'of philosophy and a master of the teaching^ 
of Judaism, Christianity, Islam and Hinduism, he 
had translated the’Upsnishads in Persian with the 
help of Pandits froni Benares. Of course, he was 
no enemy of Islam. But he was tolerant of the 
faiths of others like Akbar and Jahangir and he 
liked to be known as a Sufi. This virtue was in 
one way an easy passport to fame and eminence, 
as the career of the great Akbar bad so conspicuously* 
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demonstrated. 'But Dara’s proloiigedi'stayj at the 
court had{ incapacitatedt him for the office of- a 
leader of rmen.->.His influential ’position ,had turned 
his Keadshe f’ivas indolent, supercilious, 'open t- to 
flattery' and^withoUt experience of- mankind, '\va.f 
or administration. * ' ^ . 

The secondfson, Shuja, was;41 at the time. 

I T-- j 'I , He had been working a® gover- 
Skaja.^ / ,nor of BengaKor the last seven- 

teen years and was therefore^absolutely out of touch 
with the court of Delhi. Brave and intelligent, he 
■vyas indolent and incapable of sustained action. The 
pleasures and climate of Bengal had made him 
•despise a vigorous life. 'r 

,‘i' Leaving aside Auraogzib for the present, we 
'f Ts say a few words about the youn- 

. • gest of the four Shahzadas, 

Prince Murad. Shah .Jahan had given him splendid 
opportunities to develop in the Deccan, .in-Bulkh, 
and in Gujarat, of which he was Subedar in 1657. 
But the prince was incompetent. His habits were 
wasteful , and extravagant and flatterers swarmed 
round him. His only virtue was his valour int 
battle. 

Shah Jahan was taken ill in. September, 1657, 
at Delhi. Fearing that his end 
** was approaching, the aged mo- 

narch nominated Dara as his successor and shifted 
to Agra for change. The news of the emperor’s 
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Illness spread like wild firewall over the empire. 
£very lOne took him’ras dead, because Bark had 
ioolishlyi excluded visitors from seeking ' interviews 
and had for some lime even suppressed the ^ fact 
'of his father’s ill-health He started strengthening 
his position. He recalled Mir Jurola and bther 
distinguished officers and generals from the Deccari 
to ^the north,* transferred Murad from Gujarat to 
Berar, and on hearing that he and Suhja in Bengal 
had crowned themselves, sent armies against thehl 
on permission from the emperor and arrested their 
Vakils at court. Of course, the croun-pnnce acted 
in the name of the emperor. But the curtain had 
fallen on the reign of Shah Jahan. ' 

Murad was the first to <act He killed bis 
honest, mnoceni, and able' Dtwan', 
AU Nau Khaa, plundered Surat, 
crowned bihiSElf as emperor, 
made secret alliances with Aurangzib and Shuja, 
and sent letters for help even to the ^hah 6i 
Persia Then he started for Malwa, February, 1658. 
Aurangzib acted with caution arid dfscretion. He 
secured the Deccan by treating with Bijapur and 
Goalkonda, concealed bis designs upbn the throne 
from all except Mir Jomla whom he presented 
from going to the north by arresting him and sei- 
zing his property and war-matenal, aliented the 
court nobles from Bara through his sister, Raushan 
Ara and other confidential agents, collected a large 
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army and entered into an agreement-with that fool 
of a brother and pnnce, Mnrad, Jthatf’ after de- 
feating Dara »and stamping out his heresy they 
would divide the empire, Murad taking the Punjab, 
Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Sindh and Gujarat and 
one-third of the booty, Aurangzib remaining content 
with the rest. Then Aurangzib marched to Hindu- 
stani and united his army with that of Murad 
Dipalpur in April, 1658. The fatncidal war opened 
in right earnest ‘ 

JDara sent Raja jashwant Singh of Jodhpo^ 
and Kasim-Khan against Murad. 

The UVO a^ies mfet et J3har- 

fiture mat, 14 miles southwest of 

Ujjan, ‘on the 15th of Apnl, 
1658<.The Rajput chief was no general and he had 
no cleat orders for action. 'Some Mussalman col- 
leagues of his left the field on the opening of the 
action. Kasira Khan fled away"* without •'fighting. 
The result was defeat. 6000 Rajputs fell that day. 

“ The ground was dyed cnmson with blood like a 
tulip-bed. The dead formed heaps The daggers 
grew blunt with slaughter ’* The Maharaja was 
compelled by his officers to leave the field and fly to 
Jodhpur. Immense booty fell into the victors’ hands. 

iThe victorious princes now marched on, crossed 
the Chambal, evading the strong entrenchments 
raised up by Dara to block their progress and ar-' 
rived at Samugadh neat Agra, where their enemy 
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had assembled a ’motely and traitorous crowd of 
60,000 men. The_b att le of Samugadh. fought on 
on the 29th of April, 1658, was a decisive action. 
Dafa fought valiantly but indiscreetly and being 
hard-pressed he dismounted from his elephant and 
seated himself on a horse. Failing to see their 
master, the troops fled away. Dara went to Agra, 
almost alone, leaving 10,000 men dead on the field, 
some of them being the best generals of the age, 
€. g. .Chhatra-Sal-Hada-and..B.ustam-Khan.. 

Aurangzib now entered Agra in triumph, seized 
. the fort, made Shah Jahan a 

Shsh Jahas a prisoner. ’ ** 

prisoner in his own palace, took 
control of government and then set out against 
Dara in the direction of Delhi, where be proclaimed 
' himself as emperor Alamgir. 

All power was now in Aurangzib’s hands. 

Murad was keenly disappointed 
‘*>6 =‘”<>''='5 indifference with 
which his brother was treating 
him after the victory of Samugadh. So he increased 
his army by lavish grants of money. But this only 
accentuated the difference between the brothers. Once 
Murad was invited to a dinner-party by Aurangzib 
in celebration of his recovery from wounds, was 
.treated with sumptuous dishes and wine, was asked 
to sleep in the tent and when asleep, was disar- 
med, captured and seat to Salimgadh. His large 

10 
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artny of 20,000 melted away Murad and his son 
were transferred to Gwaliar. A plot whs 

discovered to rescue him So Atirangzib made up 
his mind On his initiative, the son of Ali Naki, 
Murad’s Diwan at Ahmedabad, accused the prince 
of murder He was tried by a Kazi, declared 
guilty and beheaded, December, 1C61-* 

Aurangzib pursued Dara to the Punjab'' So 
Data left that province and went 
Pursuit eap^re, and Bokkhar Even there Acrang- 
zib s men gave him no rest De- 
serted by hjs trustiest followers, Dara reached 
Sheh%an and was prevented from taking the road 
to Persia only by the entreaties of his wives and 
servants He went to Cuchch whose ruler helped 
him in crossing the Man and going to Kathiawar. 
With the Jam of Navanagar’s help, Dara went to 
Ahmedabad, nhere Aurangzib’s falher-ln law Shah 
hlawaz-Kban, gave him valuable aid Kaja Ja'hvvant 
Singh called him ib Ajmere but on the pressure of 
Aurangzib on Marwar, he failed to receive help 
from that quarter Still Dara fought a three days’ 
action at Deorai near Ajmere against Aurangzib but 
was defeated, March, 16^1 So once more the prince 
^ed awaj Rajpntana and Gajarat refused to admit 

*Pro{ Sarfcir doubts the Taltdtt^ o( the commonplace in* 
Jomitlon sa|i?hcl by t«t-book» to the edc t that ifter deleating 
Data and pla tag Mirad on the throne. An^atigzlb promt e3 to 
tctir* to Mecca ai Fakir Vol, IT, 88-89 



or aid him. So he tamed to 'the^ 

Rao 'of Cuchch refasedr him -shelteffj tbgngh r-h® 
escorted him safely to- Sindh, r '• rq ^ roi 

Being blocked on all sides^Dara^dccided to 50^^ 
Persiaj took the road to Kandahar andrwentfto-Si\\ifff 
tan, but again he surrendered to the harem's entrea-f 
tics, be resoh ed to go to Afghanistan and £toppcd at 
Dadar near the Bolan pass, where he lost his wife, 
Nadira Banu Begum, daughter of Pnncc Perwi2 
Its chief, MaJikJuan, whose life he had once saved 
against the wrath ofShai^ Jahan, gave him shelter, ^ 
But the treacherous Afghan refused to allow Dara, 
to fly to Kabul He oaptured him and ^handed him 
o\cr to Bahadur Rhan and jat Singh, with one son 
and two daughters m June, 1661 . The luckiness 
prisoners were brought to Delhi The ex»cfown 
prince was driven through its streets, seated on th& 
back of a. dirty female elephant. Ihe people could 
no longer coxitam themselves,^ a little disturbance^ 
peace followed. Buf it decided the prisoner’s, 
late Dara was tried ipr heresy and sentenced to 
death Ihs sister, Jahan Ari^and ihp victim himself, 
craved for mcrc> But t^ie heart ol Auranc^ib vva^ 
as hard as stone He refused to grant it because^ 
Dara "was once a usarpet and a misuhief-^makcr,'’ 
Ills head was cut off, August, 1601 Two centuries 
later, m Scptemlxrr, iSaS, three Timunds were shot 
dead jast wear Uaras earthly remavas by Cap’avn 
Hodson. As Prof Jadunath Sarkar observes, *« In 
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brothers’ blood did Aarangztb mount to the throne 
and in the blood of his children’s children did the 
royal name pass away from his race.” The French 
physician and traveller, Bernier, was present with 
Dara and he has given ns a graphic description of 
his flight and execution. 

Sulaiman Shuhoh had accompanied Jai Singh 
and Bilir Khan against Shuja 
Dsttraction oi Sol.!- and was asked by Ms father, Dara, 
to return at once to him, be- 
cause he was threatened bv Murad and Aurangztb. 
So peace was made with Prince Shuja and Sulai- 
man hurried backwards. On his way to Delhi, he 
was deserted by the two generals, who joined 
Anrangzib. So he fell back on Allahabad and thence 
marched to the Punjab to meet his distracted father. 
But he was disappointed. The troops of his enemy 
blocked his progress. So be went under the protec- 
tion of the Raja of Garwal, Prithvi Raj, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Aurangztb tried to 
seduce the Raja tlirough Jai Singh. The Raja’s son 
gave his consent and Sulaiman was handed over 
to Ram Singh, Jai Singh’s son, in January, 1661. 
Aurangztb promised him good treatment but after- 
wards administered to him the pattsia, a poisonous 
drink, in his prison at Gwaliar. Sulaiman died of 
the slow effects of it in May, 1662. 

I 
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Shuja assamed the title of emperor at Raj 
Mahal m Bengal on hearing of 
Defeat, pnrimt land father^s illncss and advanced 

diuppcarance of Prioce , 

SKnja but was defeated at Bahadurpur 

near Benares by Dara’s gene- 
rals, Raja Jai Singh and Dilir Khan, February, 
1658 Shuja fled away to Munghir, where the vic- 
torious generals confirmed bun in the government 
of Bengal, Behat and Onssa. Para wanted con- 
ciliation, as already hts enemies were marching 
on the capital. Then Aurangzib became emperor. 
He first sent friendly communications to Shuja- 
But he knew Aurangzib too well to be taken m. 
During the absence of the latter m the Punjab, 
Shuja advanced with a well-equipped army up to 
Allahabad without resistance But at Kbajwa, he 
was opposed and defeated by Aurangzib himself, 
January, 1659 Shuja fled away Prince Muha- 
mmad Sultan and Mvt Jumla were sent m 
pursuit of him So he vacated all the lands west 
of the Ganges from Raj Mahal to Hugh, He 
made Tanda bis new capital and his position was 
greatly strengthened by the desertion of Aurangzib’s 
eldest son, Sultan Muhammad But the emperor 
created a dl^c^sloa against him bn the left bank, 
of the Ganges and Mir Jomla deprived him of all 
the boats and sources of men and money from the 
eastern proNvnees. Surrounding hitn from the north- 
cast he compelled him to fly to Dacca. Eveil 
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there heVasiiiot allowed to stay ^ Sfiould Shuja 
now ’Ifet HmSelf^faU into ^Aiif^nnzib clutches to 
tie beheaded or poiSoned ^ In' thd words of ‘Prof Jv 
Sarkat better, better' far the cruelest death 

ifi ihe most barthroiis foreign lands than such 

an’’ end'’4s that of Dara or 'Murad ^Farewell 
Hindustan T^lth^all Its w^UH, joys and chlture 
if Aurangzib Was to be Its kin" Shuja’s mind 
was made up Others anight stay* behind, but 
for Hindustan was a hom^ no longer ” He 
fled to Arakan and nothing wab heird of hi^ 
thereafter ■' 

Aurangzib got himsel/ crowned once more at 
Second Coronation ol Delhi, i, June, 1659. With great 
<A«angzib i pomp 


Shah Jahan, subjected tohighiv insulting treat- 
ment py Aurangzib, passed away 

Shat JaHin I end ^ closely watched 

state-prisoner m the fort of Agra in prayers and 
repentencc, faithfully served by his daughter, Prin- 
cess Jahan Ara H" died in January, 1666 Aurangzib 
had neither the courtesy nor ^the sense of filial 
^uty to arrange for a funeral worthy of the rank 
of his deceased father The old man was buried 
by the side of his wife in^the Taj ^ 

So much naboat the political history of the 
Tgtgp pf Shah Jaftan Now we take up its cfomestic 
policy 
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We have the official historian’s and the ■> 
j European travellers’ testimony 

FamtM m Gnjarat and descnbe the famine which 
the Deccan 

broke out in the years 1629- 
1630 in the Nizam Shahi and Gujarati territories 
Abdul H amidXahori observes m his P/rrJithnh.N iiina 
“Life was offered for a loaf but none could buy, 
rank was to be sold for a cake but none cared for 
itixxthe pounded bones of the dead were mixed 
with flour and sold Men began to devour each 
other, and the flesh of the son was preferred to 
his love. The numbers of the dying blocked the 
roads ' Shah Jahan directed hjs officers to estab 
lish free kitchens and distributed large cash among 
the people He aboUahed taxes amounting to one- 
eleventh part of the whole revenue and jagirdars and 
Mansabdars made 'Jimilar reductions in their 
demand from the people It Is unjust to a ruler 
of the seventeenth century to say that his famine 
relief policy did not compare faiourably ^ith 
modern administratiie methods for the same 

When touring in Kashmir, Shah Jahan 
^ ordered his officers to guard the 

’ cultivated fields on both sides 

to prevent the troops from trampling on the crops 
and examine the damage? done by them, so that 
those who suffered might be compensated for 
their losses Ah Mardan Khah^^helped the emperor 
in irrigating large tracts qf land near Lahore by 
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canstractmg canals on the Ravi. * 

In many respects the broad-min ded polfcy of 
Akbar and Jahangir was aban- 
Sh>h Jih,,,'. iap,c [rom j by Shih Jahin. He or- 
dered the destraction of many 
temp'es, wiich hid been started at Benares and 
other places m the last reign and prohibited the 
construction of new places of worship by the Hin- 
dus in 1632. The firman was literally executed 
by his officers Some 400 Christian prisoners 
from Hugh were compelled to embrace Islam * 
or distributed as slavc> amongst the Amirs. Two 
sons and one grandson of Jujjbar Singh, the 
Butdsla rebel, were compelled tQ_emhi7iee _lslain U 
and the Rajput ladies, who were captured from ' 
Bundelkhand, were ordered to serve as ladies-m- 
waitmg in the imperial harem. T\so other sons 6T 
the same chief refused to accept Islam and were 
ordered to be executed. Shah Jahan did not release' 
Raja Indradyumna of Malwa even for airansom, » 
though recommended by Prince Aurangzib. In 
Kashmir, the emperor forcibly stopped the old 
^^tusiom of marriage between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans. After his installation, he showed reluctance 
to the employment of Rajputs, though be had the 
^\lsdom to see that the policy was mot logically 
applied. He abolished the practice of keeping iheJ 
calender according to the isolar yCar and restored 
the Mahomedan lunar system, though it iras \cry i 
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nconvenicnt from the administrative viewpolrtL 
Ic did away with the ceremony of prostration 
aeforc the royal thront^ as it was opposed to Islam. 

The reign of Shah Jahan was in one way 
one of the brightest, 'the most ’ 
The rcignot Shall Jihan. periods in the annals 

of our land. Excepting the rebellion of Khan 
Jahan Lodi, complete peace reigned in the empire. 
Part of this glory was of course due to the great 
administrative reforms of Akbar's reign. But Shah 
Jahan had the political sense not to upset his 
grandfather’s arrangement and to keep a vigilant 
eye on the work of his servants. The efficiency 
and benevolence of hts administration were att* 
ested by the iLndu^istortaD, , Rrindraban^son of 
the Diwan of Prince Dara, who wrote in the time 
of Aurangzib. He observes that the emperor never 
hesitated to punish evil-doers, to appoint honest 
and intelligent officers m the districts, to examine' 
the annual statements of revenue, to promote 
the welfare of his subjects, to improve agriculture, 
to encourage works of public utility and to colldct 
a large treasure and he adds that complaints of 
injustice were few. 

) But there ivas a dark side to this rosy picture^ 
presented to us by Hindu and Mussalman histo- 
rians and even European travellers and writers like 
Tavernier^ 'Bernier and Manucci Shah Jahao’s reign 
registered one regrettable departure .ii^m-thelwise'-’ 
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and_jiberal__pi>licifisjof_Akbar-f and Jahangir Hb 
reverted to the Afghan system of destrnction of 
temples and forced conversions to Islam Of coarse, 
he refrained from ordering the re institution of 
the hated 7anija, the exclusion of Hindus from the 
services of the state or a universal persecution of 
those ^vho did not agree to the Sunni creed Jiut 
certain-a£iiQiis_of the reign pomted_to the-coming 
storm. Then, Shah Jahan blundered in his foreign 
policy He wasted away money and blood in the 
|ru!tle3s campaign of Central Asia He failed to 
make effective arrangements for the defence and 
recovery of Kandahar In the Deccan, he stopped 
at the annexation of Ahmednagar By givingj 
twenty years’ peace to Bijapur and Goalkonda, he 
gave them time enough to extend their empire 
bver the weak successors of the Raja of Vijaya- 
□agar and to create the formidable host of Slide- 
bars and Bargirs who, a few years later, developed 
into a source of trouble for them and the Mughals 
fThe emperor’s intolerance in Bondelkhand estran- 
ged its chiefs from him and his imprudent ordinance 
against the erection of temples produced a feeling 
bf hostility m the minds of the crowds of tounsts, 
who flocked to places of Hindu pilgrimage from 
the Deccan Shah Jahan mounted the throne with 
violence This was a bad precedent He i vacated 
the same after greater violence and to the last 
day of his d>’nasty the question of succession uas 
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aft occasionifociintrigue, hloodshfed and ifttirderf 
But Shah t Jahan has been too se\erely handled, 
by ^ome tifihe rebelled as prince Khurrumj he 
rebelled pgainst Nur Jahan, notcagamst Jahangir, 
Ifihe showed immense partiahtj to Dara, he did 
U because Data was the crown prince and heir— 
apparent Nor should we forget that Dara was a. 
hated Sufi and Shah Jahan an intolerant Sunni 
and that he was the most loyal of the four sons. 
Elphmstone compares Shah Jahan’s reign with 
that of the Roman emperor, Se\erns, but we 
should accept it with one quahfication-the foreign 
policy of Seierus was more successful than that 
of Shah Jahan Wheeler onjustjy cen'nres Shah 
Jahan To sa> that Shah Jahan had no practical 
genius, no manly ambition, no admiDistrati%e cap-^ 
acity, and that he ruled only to be courted, 
flattered and admired, is only to behe all that wo 
know of him as prince and emperor- Prof JadunatK 
Sarkar quotes the following panegyric in apprecia- 
tion of Shah Jahan’s reign 

A The people are light of heart as the 
Emperor bears the heavy burden 
Disorder has fallen into a deep sleep 
T Through his wakefulness 

Shah Jahan js known as a great builder and 
j V ^he chief monument of his reign 

tt, cic. he a) celebrated Taj, raised by 

him m memors of Uis Begum, Mumtaz, who died 
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in child'bcd in 1630 at Bnrhanpar. The emperor 
purchased a garden from Raja Jai Singbt grandson 
of Man Singh, on the banks ot the Jamna, invited 
the best architects of the age to submit plans for 
the monument-and one of the artists was an Italian, 
named Gerpnimo Ver ronco-c m ployed craftsmen from 
diverse parts of Asia and in the course of 17 
years, got the great work completed. The Taj has 
been the subject of manystded criticisms from ex- 
perts in art. But we should remember that it ^vas 
dedicated to a wife, who was loved beyond ima- 
gmation-it was meant to be feminine. As Ednin 
Arnold said~it was not architecture but the proud 
passion of an emperor, wrought into living; stone. 
The Taj defies analysis or definition. In one way, 
it represented the consummation, the culmination, 
of a great epoch m Indian art. It is *'a dream in 
marble or a tear transformed into a stone, formed 
by Titans and finished by jewellers.” i » 

Another splendid work of Shah Jahan was 
the Delhi fort. The foundations 
of Shahjahanabad or the Fort of 
Delhi are laid in 1639''and the 
fort was completed m 1648 at a cost of 50 lacs of 
rupees. The canal of Firoz Shah Sultan 1 was re- 
paired and a new one was excavated running'^along 
the palaces in the fort. It was* named the Nahr- 

' Many royal houses in the fort have'’ been 
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demolished in course of time "but still it contains 
within itself many stately halls, the principal ones 
being the Naubat Khana, the THwani'i-Am with a 
recess behind, decorated with excellent designs of 
birds, flowers, fruit, etc., the Banff Uahal, the 
Blwan-t-Xhas where the peacock-throne was kept 
and over the arches of the north and south ends 
of whose central chamber can still be read the 
famous inscription -“7/ tfiere is a paradise on the 
face of ihe earth, it is this, if is this, it is this'* 
and the Hamams or baths. 

The art and beauty of these buildings can 
never be understood unless they are seen. They 
^ve us a vivid idea of the elegant taste of the em- 
peror and the development of Indian art and the 
social life of the court in the 17th century. 

The Jami ^asjxd is another important budd- 
ing outside the Bilx or fort. 

The Rajput princes of the time also built 
lavishly. Raja Vit Smgh Bundela, the murderer of 
Abul Fazl, spent 33 lacs on the temple of Keshava 
at Mathura. , 

The arts of painting and drawing reached 
ttheir highest watermark. Many artists could draw 
Iwith remarkable success with a brush of only one 
jsquirrel-hair. 

Shah Jahan had come in possession of many 
valuable jewels, “each of which 
The Peicoci-throne. Serve US an ear-drop for 
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Venus, or would -adorn »thfe girdle^ of the Sun* ” 
■“He wanted that tHfey shbuld be set to d grbJit 
throne Hfe fhereforfe bahded thefti -^over^to Bebadal 
Khan, the ■* superintendent of -the gfoldsmith’s 
department, and'’ also purchased for , the san1e^ 
purjiose pearls, jewels, etc worth 286 lacs-p( rupees 
and lOOO tolas of gold, worth 14 lacs Th#* -jhr^ne 
•was to be threfe igaz m length and f two and a half 
in breadth, and five In height The outside of the 
canopy was to be of enamel work -with occasional^ 
gems, the inside was to be thickly set with rubies, 
garnets and other jewels, and it lyap to be support- 
ed by twelve emerald columns On the, top of each 
pillar there were to be two peacocks thickly set 
with 'gems, and between each two peacocks, a 
tree, set with rubifes and diamonds, emeralds^ and 
pearls The ascent was to -consist of ~three steps 
set with jewels of fine water, ^ This ♦throne ,\va,s 
completed in seven years at a cost ,of'one crore 
of rupees Of the eleven jdwfelled recesses jor idViiaS 
formed around it for cushidns^ the middle dob, 
intended for the seat of the emperor, costr^OTlacs 
of rupees, A masnn^t with a date wasiplaced upon 
the inside of the^canopy in Ifctters of green enUmeli” 
Shah Jkhan feat on thik throne for the first time 
on his return from the Deccan m 1634 on the 
^auroz Kadlr Shah- carried awdy thls'costly seat 
Tavernier has glveh a full desdnption of it 
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CHAPTER XI 


Aurangzib The Mughal Hegemony, 1658-1707 

(1) Noithem India and domestic policy^ 

Aurangzib or emperor Alatngir I, sixth child 
of Shah Jahan and Mumtaz 
Early Career Mahal, was born at Dahod in 

Gujarat m October, 1618 His father had sent him 
and his eldest brother, Prince Dara, as hostages to 
Jahangir at the time of hts submission m 1627. 
Aurangzib had received splendid education Master 
of Hindi, Persian, Urdu and Arabic, he could write 
excellent prose in tho«e languages. He- read volu- 
minously OD theology, religion, and morals When 
Sixteen, he \%as created a Mansabdar of 10,030 
and put at the nominal command of the armies 
sent to Bundelkhand From 1636 to i6‘l4 he was 
Subedar of the Deccan, when he conquered Baglan 
and made treaties with Bijapur and Goalkonda. 
Shah IJahan nominated him governor of Gujarat, 
■where he sta>ed only a year Then he T\as made 
commander of the army which was sent to Central 
Asia But the litughals suffered serious reverses and 
the prince returned defeated and disgraced, 1652 

•Thff co«>t*nt» thif c&>ptcr are- bjied npoo ProU Jtiaoath 
Sattir t j oj Aurnm^ztb «bich coven 2CC0 psge* in. fire 

ToJnmcr and wblch ii the re air ol Hercalian rrori reread orer 
twe ly Ubonouf year* 
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He was now asked to take up his appointment ii 
the province of Multan and Sindh, 1647-52. In 165; 
once more Aurangzib became Subedar of the Heo 
can. There he won friendships and distinction: 
which secured to him, five years later, the throne 
and empire of Hindustan. Thus Aurangzib was ablf 
to establish a great reputation as administrator an(i 
general in the course of the various apprenticeships 
The character of the new emperor is thoJ 
described by the author of the 
Aaraiig*tb i Character. an eye witness. 

“The Emperor, a great worshipper of God, is remark- 
able for his rigid attachment to religion. He Is a follo- 
wer of the doctrines of the Imam Abu Hanifa. Having 
'made his ablutions, he always occupies a great 
part of his time in the adoration of the Deity, and 
says the usual prayers, first in the masjid and then 
at home, both in congregation and privately with 
'the most heart-felt devotion. He keeps the appoin- 
ted fasts on Fridays and other sacred days and he 
reads the Friday prayers in the Jami Masjid with 
the common people of the Mahomedan faith. Ho 
keeps vigils during the whole of the sacred nights. 
From his great piety, he passes whole nights in the 
mosque, which is in his palace and keeps company 
with men of devotion. In privacy he never sits on the 
throne. He gave away in alms before his accession a j 
portion of his allowance and now devotes to the same ; 
purpose the income of a few villages in the district of 
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Dellif.’. .Daring tha whole ’month of Hamzan hekpeps 
fasts, says the pravecs.^i.and reads the Koran in the 
assembly of religious or learned men, with ^^hom 
he sitsisix or nine hours-»of the night.. .ITe has al- 
ways refrained irom prohibited meats and practices, 
and has nothing jbut that which is pure and law- 
ful, ..He, entirely abstains from music.. .He never 
puts on the clothes prohibited bv religion, nor 
does he use vessels of silver or gold In his sacred 
court, no improper conversation is allowed. ..He 
appears two or three times every day in his court 
of audience.. .to dispense justice. All bad characters 
are expelled from the city of Delhi and the same 
is ordered to be done in all places throughout the 
empire,. .Hindu writers have been entirely excluded 
'from holding public offices and all their worship- 
jping places and their great temples ha^e been 
thrown down and destroved...His Majesty personal- 
ly teaches the sacred Kalima to many infidels iwth 
success, and invests them with Khilats and other 
favours. ..All the mosques in the empire are repaired 
at the public expense.. .Pensions and allowances 
and lands have been gi>en to learned men and 
professors and stipends have been fixed for scholars. 
The emperor caused a standard exposition of the 
law of the Sanafi sect to be prepared and the 
work was ordered to be translated into Persian... 
The emperor is perfectly acquainted with the 
commentaries, traditions and Ian. ..He has learnt 

11 
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«’ KbraruhyiJieafct. >He rwnte^ a -very eldgant 
Nnhh hand. ..He iS'an elegant writer frt prose, 'and 
/has .accjtrired proficiency m versification bdt 
-eeably to the woifdsi of Gdd, i“ Poets deal in 
falsehoods’/’ he abstdinS from it. He dbes not like^ 
to hear verses except ^those’which contain a fiiorai. 
The ejfcellence of character and the pdrityfof 
morals of this holy monarch are beyond ^all 
expression *' 

This is the faultness characterization of 
lAurang^ib, given by historians He was self- 
-possessed in battle, and restrained in speech His 
4 character was above blame-after 1680 he remained 
content ‘-with but one wife Hjs*perfeonar attention 
to rhatters of state was immense Hi& life was 
simple to a fault-he rejected even the most common 
'delicacies of life. Bnt this character had{ grave 
defects Hig religion d^ generat^H intr^ fa naticismi 
jTo the Sunhis he was z bifida Pzr-z living saint- 

others he Was a Veritable scourge His political 
System was narrow, sectional, racial *a&d bigoteif 
He had no imagination He trusted iloDe As age 
told upon him, he liked to be surirouhded by 
bycophants and dandies withoht initiative, qualifica- 
tion or exTpenence, who only echoed the sentiments 
of their Tinned master He pitied the unknown 
poor, but those who were nearest to him in blood 
became the victims of his remorseless vengeance 
)He had no political far-sightedness He wastso 
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ODstmate as to persevere even la^a Most capse. 

r^gn^ be^n and^'^bnded war, "violence and) 

anarcbyj 1 *'/■ I 1 ’ ' 

^j[ie o^f 'Ai/rangzib may ^be studied m 

^ ‘ parts, the^ first covering 

T™ -parti of tfi4 reiga Activities in the north 1659— 

1681, the second coveting his actuities in tne 
sSlith, i68l-lV67 We take up the first 

’^Shah }ahAn ba^ make the Rajas of Z^^uch Beh^ 
and Assam "tributaries On *^t^e 
Koch Behir ahd Aiiltn pf the'fatncidal war, Vrem 
l5arayan, Rlja of kuch 'Bellar, declared indepfend- j 
cnce arid jayadhvaja*, King of the AAom» in fhe 
vist, conquered kdmrup or tfie Mughal part of 
fhe province of Assam Aurangzib tolerbfed them 
for three years but when Shtija Bed to Arakan and 
the empire was under him, he sent bis Vazir, Mir 
jumla, to the east with an army of *42^000, a large 
Botilla of war-boats hnd a jwwerful artillery *1110 
enemy fled away and Kuch Behar became a Mu* 
ghal province, December, 106l Then Mir Jumla 
invaded ABsam,_the-hOme— oL-the — Ahoms. fheir 
liing escaped and Assam was annexed, March, lb62. 
But the enemy grew strong in the rainy season and 
he hampered the peaceful occupation of his country 
by tJie invader Pestilence and /amine broke out la 
the Mughal camp and -Mir J pmlq himself fell ill. 
So a treatj ^vas made with Jayadnvaja, who ceded 
a part of Assam and paid a large indemnity, Janu- 



ary, 1663., Mir. Jumla die^ , sopn., after .tIijs.^S 9 ,-t:T}e; 
Ahoms threw off,]tKe new yoke. Aurangzl^ sept 
Rani Singh asainst them, bat without result,' 1667-7?^; 
; Aurangzib had ordered^^.Mir, Tumla .toj trace 
the whereabouts of Prince Shujaj 

Conquen of Ch*tRaon. Jj^^q Arakan,' and- 

to caoture Chatgaon, because Jts , men,, ^native andr 
even Portuguese, were a constant source of trouble, 
tp^free navigation and trade.. Mir Jumla^Sj ^mantle 
fell on ,Shaista,Khap,,the emoeror’s maternal uncle. 
He. seduced the Portuguese alles of the enemy, 'and>' 
captured Chatgaon in January, 1665. Hundreds ol^- 
Bengali peasants were released f>‘oniij.cat)tivity’'andj 
the victory, caused Indescribable. joy all .oyer Bengah 
.... . .in. 1667, the YusufzaTs ^pn^.thejP^orthwest^fai^-; 

, . ed the districts of , Attak /and 

Hortfi-we»t frontier. t* *'tl ‘ “ ' ' '* ..I*. 

j . . Peshawar,,, the emperor sept 

three armies to attack them, one from^Attack,, the 

other from Kabul, and the third , from the papital. 

They burpt villages, carried off cattle ,and destroyed, 

crops. Peace seemed in sight. But in .April, 1672, the 

Afridis closed the Khaibar, inflicted a crushing defeat^ 

on the governor of Peshawar, and forced him to 


retreat. This disaster was followed by a general ^ rising 
of the Pathans along the whole frontier, A second 
imperial army found its ‘grave near the 'Karapa 
pass in Februatv,_1674. This catastrophe brought the 
ojnperor bimseJ/ to ihi* frvat^r. .^erc3 
pensions and other temptations. ^So some ttibcsniep. 
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made peace. JChe rest were hunted suf and eup> 
pressed. During the able, just, tactful and skilful 
governorship of Amir Khan the fxontier was at abso» 
lute peace His wife, Sahibp, was her husband’s 
clever partner m government, 1679-97. 

The Jats were an agricultural community in 
the district of Mathura, the per* 
sonal jagtr of the Vaair of bhah 
Jaban, Sadulla Khan, whose admmistiation was 
very liberal But Aurangzib’s relentless policy of 
persecution and the oppressive conduct of local 
officers compelled 20,000 men of the community 
to rise Ihey found an able leader m one Gokul. 
They slew the Faujdar and defied the imperial 
armies 'Xhe situation became so grave that the 
emperor himself had to move against them They 
were defeated after a stubborn fight near Tdpnt 
and Gokul was captured and hacked to pieces with> 
out mercy, January, 1670 But the Jat trouble did 
not subside and Kaja Ram and Chudaman Jat 
gave no rest to the emperor The latter was the 
founder of the royal house of Bbaratpur 

The Satnarois or Mundias v/eze a Hindu re- 
g ^ ligious sect, who worshipped 

Satffa Namot True Namet 
and lived like Fakirs Once a scuffle broke out be- 
-a SjArrann -ani “a Yavia ^ ti- 

dier near Marnol It soon developed into a formw 
dable rising, which even the best general could not 
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SQppress- 


-so terrible ,v.as tne effect produced bv the 
tenacity an9 valour ‘oT'fhe 'felSe)?*‘Thei'!'d^troyeti 
mosques, pillacea vtliages, cut off communication? 

witfe fjelhi.^de^feated 'ifc'Fau/dar^oT^NsrnoI '^and set 
, {f.ii. i,:i , 'li,,_<rVi. JJj.j Jjj} 
up an independent administration It oecame impera* 

1 Jt. .Ji jams u jj It Ia * 

'■♦'•Tip out this revolt., So Aurang- 

rttli sirona artilie^'. **l^ut the 


tively necessary sta'mp < 

Vib^senViBibbp men*^‘\vifl< strong : -- 

soldiers'* were ,Verr6r-sirnc\c ?rorn the beginning-they 
thoug^i ^heir enemms'^'to* be** under the^effect^ ^of 
special’ charrQS *‘^o t^j*'em^eror wrole^biit ‘verses 
from tlie Quran in *hisovn ha'n^ and Wt'ach'ecl them 
to"* the barners of 'fh*e army. TKe Batnamis'* ^ou*gh^ 
valiantly b'uf were defeatecJ Wnd*crush‘ed ^May, 

■' ’ The^ rUTne was* a more serious e>ent. 


*Guni Tej'B^adur’s succes^on 
to*’^he office* *'of**chref “priest of 

^ i t ‘ 


the Sihhs in 1664 synchironis*ed^ exactly with ithe^ in- 
au|;uration 'of ihe pblicyof temple *destruction^''and 
forced conversions ‘ to ^Islam%y Aurangzib. The 
Sikh practice of cbllecling taxes’ from the' Guru's 
followers^ entrench^ed bn* prerogatives of the 
emperor. Gurli TjSj Bahadur^’ who liad^once fought 

on behalf of ^kurangzili in^Assairr, ’openly "idenUfiied 

himself’ with party of opposition^ So Tie was 


called 'to the court, ^fmprisonedj tortured for five 
•eVusai*td”acc^pt' Islaim and beheaded, 


days '^on reti 


leTff By this acti6n,^*Aura^ng2ib’ invited the Sikhs 
t6° open rexo'lf. ^ trurii ^Govin'd ’’’^lidceeded' Tcj 
Bahadur. '“He ^tnrnefT'VacCafs 5b\:o tie^CT^ ‘and ^parr* 
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o\v 5 iijtOjhawks”rHe converteci the peaceful Sikh 
f into the Jion who could destroy the Mughal and found 
a) kingdom on his rum He led his implacable 
disciples from the hills of the north Punjab agai- 
nst the imperial officers, Jagirdars and Rajput 
chiefs and gave no peace to Aurangzib till his 
death Sikh marauding became a common feature in 
the Punjab henceforth 

The Jats rose because administration in thi 
Mathura district was very oppre 
^uranRzib atid Rjjpats ggive The Satnami revolt was ; 

chance occurrence the like o' 
which breaks out many a time even now The Sikh 
quarrel arose out of the cruel punishment mfiictec 
on Guru Tej Bahadur These events had of course 
connection with Aurangzib s religious policj Bui 
the quarrel with the Rajputs was of the emperor i 
own seeking and it became so general and wide- 
spread that It engulfed him, his family, and hti 
empire 

The state of Jodhpur lay on the way frorr 
Delhi to Abmedabad It flanked the territories s>\ 
Udaipur to its east Its chief, Maharaja JashwanI 
Singh, had opposed Aurangzib and had fought foi 
Prince Dara, he had once declared for Shuja^ 
he had not shown zeal against Shivaji Of course 
after 1658, the Raja had yieded to militarv pres- 
sure^ and political expediency and had served on 
the north-west frontier But he and speciallj^^ hi! 
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state held the premier position in Kajputana; and^ 
his family had tfcfowfi their weight against^^the 
re-impoaition of the Jaztya and the policy of 
a complete Mahomedaoization of the empire 
Auraogzio therefore cherished the idea of curtailing 
the social and political influence of Jodhpor, That 
opportunity soon came In December, l678, occurred 
the death of Maharaja Jashwant bingh at Jamrud^ 
of which he was the ThJnadar or commander, 
without a son At once the emperor sent civil and 
mihtarj officers to Marwar to lake possession of 
Its forts and territories and he bimsell encam- 
ped at Ajmere with a large army to direct its 
annexation Temples were demolished and idols 
were melted and placed under the stepa of the 
great mosque ai the imperial metropolis At the 
same time a mock Rajput rule was created at 
Jodhpur under Indca bingh, grand son 01 Amur 
Singh, brother of Jashwant, who agreed to pay 
Rs 3o lacs as tribute At the very time the two 
Maharanis of the late Maharaja gave birth to two 
sons, one of whom died but the other lived and 
was named Ajit Singh The emperor refused 
to believe in the legitimacy of the child, nay, he 
went a step further He offered that the child 
should be brought up at the imperial court as a 
Mussalmjn At the same time he began bringing 
up Under the care of his ciaugther, Princess Zeb 
Un nissa^ a mllk-maids son who was named 
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Mahafnmidi Kaj as* - rival to Ajit Singh.' ^ 

Consternation ahd disgust seized the Kithods 
] when they came to know the 

War with^Marwar i(np»nal plan Their religion, 
their land, their very existence were in danger. 
The infant Apt was at Delhi Soon rescne parties 
were organised and the prince was safely earned 
t6 the home ot his ancestors by the brave and 
intrepid Durgadas, son of Askaran, minister of 
Marsvar, while in the streets of Delhi his devoted 
Rajputs with two slave girls saenheed their lives 
to prevent the prince and his party from being 
captured, July, 16/9 War against Marwar was 
now formally opened Aurangzib deposed indra 
bingh^ sat down at Ajtnere and sent bis son, 
Prince Akbar, against the Rajputs with a well* 
equipped army. The enemy retired into the hdjac* 
enc hills and Ajit was removed to Mount Abu. 
Marwar was annexed But Durgadas and bis valian^^ 
band were at large ana the annexation was good} 
only on paper 

The invasion and annexation of Marwar thr- 
eatened the integrity of Mewar. 
The Hindus were infuriated aga- 
inst the wanton deatroction of temples and the 
re-imposition of the Jariya They looked up to 
tbeir ancient chief, the Maharana of Udaipur, 
successor of Ramachindra, to defend their hearths 
and homes Besides, Maharana Raj Singh of Udaipur 


Mewar annexed 
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was a cousin of thci dowager Maharani of/ Jodhpur* 
The Rathods i,.appealed toi their bretheren,^ the 
Sisodias,i to ^ ta^e ^ up ithe common cause and 
put jin a stiff fightj against the invader. So the 
^jlaharanai closed the pass of Deobari, Aurangzib^ 
poured^ his artillery and troops into Mewar and 
the ■'Rajputs i retreated to the hdls. Prince Azam 
^ntered Udaipur and other towns and* destroyed 
their temples.^ Mewar was annexed. The emperor 
'returned home, leaving Prince Akbar to take care 
of the enemy. 1679-1680 

The Mughals had triumphed; but theRajputs 
Ibegan a system of guerilla ^var■• 
The Fajpot War. which wore out the strength 

of the imperialists To the former the land was 
known in every nook and corner while the latter 
had to* make their way against a hostile population 
and in an nnknown country. Their bold and 
frequent sallies even as far as Ajmerc struck terror 
in the mind of the invader who dared not penetrate 
into the jungles and hills now swarming with Rajput 
horse. As Prof Sarkar says, “The rough circle, 
formed by the massed ‘hills of Mewar and stret- 
ching from Udaipur westwards. to Kamalmir and 
from the Rajasamudra lake southwards to Salumb- 
rai resembled a vast, impregnable fortt with three 
g^ites., oi^emo^ east^ oattb. aod. west, thjcQUj^ which 

the garrison could sajly out in full, force and crush 
ar^y isolated^ Mugbal^j outpost, j The emperor’s plan 
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o( cftmpaigr^ was virtually, that of bcsi^lng this, 
iiurncnsc^natura)^ circle and brcaking^jnto it through 
its th^ec cates,, Udaipur, Rajasamud^ and Jlcosuri.’^ 
Prince Akbac cQu\^ not break to' this natural 
' defence. So,^ Aurangr-ib <ont h's two sons, pnnccs 
Aram and Muaxam They too faticd. Prince Akbar 
was now ordered to leave Chitor and in\'adc Rai 
iSingh’s places o^ refuge from the Marwar sjde Akbar 
'stood disgraced before the world and felt the 
\ humiliation bitterly, lie began to doubt the wisdom 
of his father’s plan and policy m Rajpntana 


This young prince of twenty-three years, the 


PebvIUcn ot Trinee 
ALbar. 


darling of nn imperious but 
suspicious father, was being app- 
roached by the Rajputs since 


long. Now he was pressed by them to reverse his 
father’s bigoted policy, and to rule like his great 
name-sake jOver India as a national emperor. They 
even promised to accompany him in his march 
against Aurangzib who was at Ajmere. So four 
Ulamas , declared Aurangzib a violator of Islamic 
injunctions and deposed him. Then Prince Akbar 
declared^jhimself emperor of India, January, 1681. 
Had ^tbe , rebel prince marched he would have 
' tertainlyj created a very desparate crisis because 
temperor^ had^^^np ^army. Bnt Akbar was no 
general jjOT^ politician. He delayed and the delay 
cost^him iiis'‘si^e empire and £fie comforts 

of a orincelv Vife- Auranczib made 'full preparatl^^ns.’ 
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Ili advanced as {ar as Deorai, lie seduced Al^bar*s 
followers. Then he sent a false letter to Akbar, 
congratulating him on the progress of his plot to 
lore the whofc Kajput army into the emperor’s 
easy reach and at the time of action to be crushed 
between Akbar’s and his ^armies. This letter be 
conspired to be sent to Purgadas. The Kajputs 
were alarmed. They left the prince without his 
knowledge and next morning when Akbar awoke, 
he founa himself alone on the field, surrounded by 
his 350 followers only. No course was left to him 
but to fly, Durgadas was now convinced of Akbar's 
fidelity and the duplicity of the emperor. Sohcwcl* 
'comed Akbar, but iinding Rajputana dangerous, be 
^fcly earned him to the court of Raja bhambhaji 
,at Ralgadh, regardless of the insurmountable diffi- 
culties of his task, as all roads and ferries on the 
way were blocked and closely watched by the cne- 
my, June, 1081. Akbar’s family went to the impe- 
rial camp. But a daughter and a son stayed with 
Purgadas, who gave them befitting e^ducation, kept 
them safe from insults and discomfo'rts, and Anally 
handed them over to the emperor through the in- 
tervention of a Nagar Brahman of Patan, then in 
impenal service, by name Ishvardas, author 'of a 
very readable account of the time. “Almost alone 
among the Rathors, Durgadas’ displayed the^ rare 
jeombmation of the dash and recl^ess valour of a 
IRajput soldier with the tact, diplomacy, and 
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organizing .power pf»a Mugnal minister .of state.” 
Such^ is rthe ^well-deseryed compliment, paid 'to 
Durgadas by .Prof. Sarfcar. , “ ■ 

' ' j The defection of -Akbarand his dight. to Raja 
' . Shambhaii’s court disconcerted 

Peace with Mewar. t » /• 

. • the emperors plans of war. He 

departed for the Deccan from which he never re- 
turned, September/ 1681. The Rajputs reaped good 
advantage: -.They ixaided Gujarat and Malwa and 
went as far 'as t Delhi.- ■- , t 

•So the back' of the Mughal invasion was bro- 
ken'/^Tn June, 1681, the Mabarana Jai Singh 'met 
Prince Azam at' Rajasamudra and signed a treaty, 
which' deptT^'ed him of the Paragnas of Mandal^ 
Pur ‘and^’Bfe^nor and absolved him from paying 
the JazCija- The peace restored to him lands occu- 
pied by’ the Mughals. Jai Singh died soon after. 
His son, Bhlm Singh, entered imperial service and 
fought against' his kith and kin, 

. Marwar continued the desultory warfare for 
more than a generation-for full 
a^'^^ra'ngiib* thirty years. Durgadas returned 

from the Deccan in 1687 and 
joined Ajit who now emerged from the hills and 
^moved amongst ^his clan. The emperor had sub- 
jugated Bijapuf, Goalkonda and Maharashtra. So 
\he could bring to*^ bear upon weak and desolate' 
Marwar the full strength of his armies. But* 
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the sitnalion soon' changed.^ Xlie ^iSi^tKas grew 
strong*and Aurangzib could not spare a. single soldier 
for Rajputana Durgadas sent aw^iy^Akbar’s'^gfown-^ 
np daughter 'to AiirangzjbJ / But ^evhn ) this ^3ct of 
generosity failed to induce 'the^emperor to restore 
[AjU to his" throne. On the other) han^d' lie Inteniied 
/to partition "Marwar. ^ T ^ r j 

^ At last when T>arg5das''sdrrendcrdfthc s'on of 
Prince Akhar,! Aurang 2 ib^re'storcdparrof'‘Mir\var. 
He also made Durgadas a Mansabd^r of the 
But it was a short-lived' truce Aurangzib ordered 
prince Azam to seize and if possiblerto kill Durga-’ 
das. The tvar Jasted to the emperor^e death and 
lit continued even after it. At last Ajit Singh and^his^ 
iRatbods were able to expel the Mughals^from their 
Wtiveland Ajit Singh was crowned m August, 1709. 

T The strained relations between' the emperoxT 
and the Hathods and Sisodias! 
Eticcts of Rajput Wmi Very disastrous results The! 
Rajputs of Bundi, Jesselmere, and other^^states 
joined their countrymen. They closed %e roads 
to the^ Deccan, raided the rich provinces of Gujarat 
and Halwa, and cut-off the supplies for the DecCabi 
armies The Jats, Bundelas anti others made common 
cause with them Aurangzibs policy ahenkteA 
entire Hindu community and it destroyed the sense 
of common citizenship which had been created by 
Akbar and fostered by Jahangir and^ even Shah 
bahan ^ 
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' fit will be 'temembered that Shab Jahan had 
i I enilhroned Raja ^ Devi Singh 

extinguished byfforce 
1 and cbnversion the fatnily '•of 
his rivals in Bundelkhahd But Devi Singh iwas 
opposed by his kinSmen, who were le'd by the 
redoubtable Champat Rai and his wife Khhi Kah 
dCiinvar, a woman 6T great str^gth"©! mind and 
force of character Thfey carhed on ceaseless de- 
predations into the Mughal teritory So Aurangzib’s 
generals hunted them from fort to fort so much 
that life became impossible and they saved them- 
selves by death in October, lb6l. But their son^ 
Chhatra Sal, fled to Shivaji who advised him to 
return home and create diversiohs in his favour in 
the north. 

Aurangzib established suzerainty over Tibet, 
, Falamau (Bebar) and Kumaon, 

Foreign Powen Exchanged embassies with 

the Sheriff of Mecca, Shah Abbas of Persia, rulers 
of Balkh, Bokhara, Kashgar and Khiva, the' Sultan 
of Turkey and the chiefs of Arabia and Abyssinia 
The enforcement of the janyU, the refusal 
of the European settlements at 
Hugh, S-urat and other places 
to pay customs, the many acts 
of veandahsm and piracy which they committed 
on high seas and especially the harassment which 
they caused to pilgrims going to Mecca, created a 
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state rot brief fwar brtwccnjtbe Enelisb^'and tb& 
Mughais in Bengal and at Surat, 1686-90 Tn 1699 
a rivai , company ^va3 formed by Enpli^btnen'^ap^ 
the ^English government sent out Sir William 
Norris as envoy to India to negotiate a commercidt 
treaty, Norris waited on Auranpzlh at Panhaift 
inthctBeccan in Anrilv 1701, but nothing came out 
of his visit. The Fauidar of Surat imprisoned the 
governor and councillors of the Surat factory Tor 
full six "vears. So the English «eizrd two dis- 
tinguished men on their return home from Mecaa as 
an act of reprisal, when peace was made ’ ^ 

Aurangztb exhibited a uniform trait of charac- 
‘ ter alt throughout hii reign Eirs^ 

T>«t”XroM.urc’'= 

Prictice* at Coatt Sunni, regular in the observance 
of practices, enjoined bv doctors 
,of Islam, and secondly, he was the princely cham- 
pion of Sunnism, rigorouslv enforcing on all alike 
Ithe injunctions of h»s faith. He considered it his 
moral duty tO carry out this policy So he remo- 
\ed all those practices and customs which had slo- 
wly crept in the political system by contact with 
Persians, Hindus, Christians and Jams The stam- 
ping of the Kalima of Islam on the coins, the 
observation of the nauroz or the Persian new year- 
day, the official performance of music before the 
throne, the ceremonies of weighing the emperor, ’ 
dajsJiana’and fzVflS., the Hindu practice of salutS-* 
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tions,-* asti’oldgy}’ drawing almanacs, 'icclebri» 

tlons‘on •birthdays and ‘Coronatiofi day?, 'theius? 

scents, silks,’ hltaSarst pilgfimage>of wom^n 
ito the graveyards of» saints- and ^a hosticf* other 
rather'Very innod^nt practices were abolished^ ' 

•' ' ‘The emperor did n6t Stop at this. He appoin- 
• T » ted a speciahcensor-fhe Mnhta- 

Moral Refom. j ^ sih, to regulate the citizea’s con- 
/duct according* to injunctione of Sunnism and plac- 
ed under him a number of bfficers to assist him 
in discharging his duty all oVer the bmpirc. Old 
mosques and wmdi ifers'were repaired state-expe- 
nse, even when they were in 'lonely >places, and 
Imams, i "khaUhs and muazsins were attached’ to 
themrwith fixed salaries.. Aurangzlb’s* ordersi sup- 
pressing prostitution, gambling, effeminacy in dres- 
ses, holi celebrations, mnharram processions, ^aii, 
■nakedness, and the -manufacture andi sale, of 
spirits and intoxicants deserve' commendation. ; i 
' J So far we saw the emperor restoring Islamic 
I i i. practices -iti the etiquette of the 

■ andi reforming the. morals 

of-'WiS Bnt-'*hprf‘- was ■ nnothpr epiCtUtO-of 

Auiangyb!s.,Snnnismi Hfi-M^asiSLjdeaUpyetr. He had 
seen - in . his- boyhood -■the jdestructioa, :ofn.H'lndu 
temples Ttt Bundelkband nnd. the: forced’conyersi.oh 
oE'defeated IRajputs and**6hristiana*.'tOrIslam. As 
governor of Gujarirt.^he hadlordered'the destructiifn 
anddesecrationoT.tqmpIeiat AhmedabadjSomanattli 
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etc When he became emperor, he issued orders, 
prohibiting the repair of old temples and the con- 
struction of new ones He ordered the demolition 
of all Hindu schools and the suppression of all 
instruction there He asked his officers to destroy 
etately temples at Mathura, Somanath, Jagannath, 
Benares, Ujjain, Amber, Jodhpur, Chitor, Bijapur, 
Kashi, etc The temples of Keshav Rai at Mathura, 
of Vishvanatha at Benares, of Khandoba at Sataia 
and of Mahadev at Somanath were the special 
victims of his fanaticism 

At several places, he ordered mosques to be 
built near or on the rums of the destroyed temples 
He caused Mathura, the birth-place of Sbri Krishna, 
to be named Islamabad. He revived the jazxija 
Apnl, 1697, ordered a strict collection of the tax 
and refused to concede to any pressure for its 
abolition, even on the ground of poverty or incapa- 
city to pay Mussalmans were first required to pay 
and Hindus 5^ in customs but afterwards total 
■exemption was granted to the first. This strange 
concession resulted in smuggling and consequently 
much loss of revenue Those who offered them- 
selves for conversion to Islam were given special 
considerations c g they were given appointments 
in preference to others, were paid extra allowances, 
or were allowed to succeed to disputed lahecUancc. 
Prisoners were released if they consented to accept 
Islam Posts of clerks, Amils, Kanungos, accoun- 
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taats etc. were filled up only from the Sunnis. 
Hindus were dismissed irom the department of 
revenue Riding on elephants, in Paikis, etc. was 
torbidden to Hindus, unless they were Rajputs. 
Hindu religious tairs were suppress>ed. Even the, 
dxiah fastivities were placed unaer control. 

Needless to say, these ordinances estranged 
the Hindus Ot coucae they coaid not oe effectively 
enforced But their revival atter one nundred years 
produced feelings ot conscernation in the minds 
ot the Hindus * 


*Tbe Propbct lud ordoed hu iollowui to 
What m% the jaziya $ collect the joni/a irom those vrho did 
oot ecc^ Islam with their bands la 
hamUitjr ” Man; doctors ol law consider these words to mean 
that the tax should be paid by the Zmmi or noo-beherer 
personally and lo a way humiliaitng to him The uz was payable 
by all excep women, children below ioniteen, slaves, and desti— 
tntes The state divided Zimmls into (1) money lenders, merchants^ 
landowners and peySiciaos, wqo paid its 13^ a year (2) artisans^ 
who paid Rs. 6^ a year and the poor, who paid Ks 3^ a year^ 
each It would be seen that tne incidence oi the tax was very 
lieavy But it was not only the beavioess ol its incidence that vraaj 
objectionable The manner oi sis collection, i&e bamUtacion implied! 
m going to pay it personally, tne aarasiment of oth ers appomiedl 
to receive and enlorce st and the sente ol religions and tomalj 
snletiotity which went -with st th^ wae tne most obnoxtoois 
elements la its uspoiitioa. 

The great Shivaji sent » fetter al remonstrance agamit t}^ 
fCTtril ol tbs jaztya to Aaraasxib. Bat oo hged mt p»jd to lu 
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c Auraflgzib went a step^lirtheJ* Hfe persecuted 
innocent Fakws, Yogis Sikto Gutds, Shias, etc tie 
executed Sayyad Kutbuddifl^^the Vora High Pfxest, 
and his 700 followers St^Ahmedabad ^ 

CHAPTER XI r 

Aurangzibj Mughal Hegemony, 1658^1707 
(5) Southern India 

j I i 

Jn the foregoing Pfigep, we described Auran- 
2 ib s efforts to establish hege 
- Deccan mony in northern India by 

antreitihg Ciiatgaorf.^ndf Mewar and Marwar 

7n this chapUr sHalt study" the progress of the 
same policy in the south^ of India, thejtem^orarx 
extinction of the rising state ^of MAhata§htra and 
the final subjugation Bijapurvand Goalkonda^ ; 

The history oF Aurangzib’s reiations with tlie 
^eccan falls into three br^ad divisionsi(l) struggle 
against Shivaji and his soi|uShambhajr 1660-1689# 
(2> relations with Bijapiie and Goalkonda to the 
time-^-of their disappejtrindd iti 1657, and (3) 
attempts to establish a' Well-tirg'anized administra- 
'tioti in the conqucred'DeccUn bj pujting down 
Uhe hTarathas Vhese attempts never attained even 
[a modicum of success thej rather^dragged down 
)to end the oH emperor ^pd his whole ^polij^^ 

' j Shivaji jliad passed^ peglpctpd 
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sou at his father’s ^a:g^r in the BooUa''districti'utider 

;he nrotherly and insipinfigidat^ 

Aot.i.gz,i >j.a shh.„ f j 3^, j ^ j 

Disgrace olShaJst.Khan ^ J •» » 

and diligent "^rotectiorv -dt/ Pa- 
da}! Kbndfev He haled the life oF a dtfp6ild^Ut 
Jagirdar of the state of Bijapnr from the very 
first and during the physicial infirmity of Sultan 
Muhammad Adil Shah and the administration of 
the queeit Ban 'Saheha, he consolidated the 
jajjzfs of hiS father Shahaji by the conquest 
of forts to its south-east dnd north-ivest 'With tfie 
help* of the sturdy Mavlts and secured adbitional 
grounds of vantage by the fceductlon of^hfli'forts 
in north Konkan, 1646-59 We saw Aurangzib 
warning Sbivaji before he started for his fight 
against Para, because he had raided the Mughat* 
districts of Ahtnednagar and Juiincr. But ShivajF '' 
strengthened his poshion by the murder aftd defeat 
of Afzal Khan and the annexation of lands iii south 
Konkan and Kohlapur AMrartgzib was not->slow to 
notice this'new darrgen He sent his maternal uricle, 
Shaista Khan, -to chastise Shivaji early m 1660 The 
Khan seized several Maratha forts, e g.Supa^Sasvad, 
Chakan, Kalyan and Bhimru He took up »his feei- 
dence m the “very house which had onctfTs&rved dk 
i;esting jpZafs for •Sliivaj* wjth a. small'Tguard, 
protected, not far off,, by anjarmy of 10,000 under 
the command oC Maharaja Ja6h>ant Singh One 
J^nmsan night, Shiiuji cptcrcd this verj house after 
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tl RtrcnDonR fall 6ay*« march from the fort of 
Smbpadh, broke into the bed-room of the Khan, 
cat off his thumb, and forced him to fly for very 
life, while other Marathi soldiers were busy dts- 
arming and killing the Nawab^s guard*?, April. 1663 
Shai‘!ta Khan ^vas transferred to Bengal and was 
succeeded bv Pnnce Moazzam 

The night attack on Poona became now the 
storv of the bazar all through- 
Loot of Sunt India But the Maratha hero 

added another storv about his exploits by the 
daring loot of the richest Indian port, Surat. The 
MughaTs had attacked him in his very home* he 
■would therefore retaliate in their nearest and rich- 
est quarter. Shivaji entered Surat on the 6th of 
January, 1664, looted its richest merchants, eg 
Virji Vora, Haii Savvad Beg, etc burnt and des- 
troyed almost three-fourths of the citv, plundered 
it for full four davs and nights and 'Carried awav 
one crore of rupees, besides incredible amounts of 
gold, silver, pearls and diamonds, some 28 seers of 
lai^e pearls having been secured as prize from the 
chest of Virii Vora only The Mughal governor 
made no effort to defend the city. Only the Eng- 
lish and Dutch defied the Maratha threat. 

The surprise on Shaista^s camp at Poona 
and the bold loot of Surat and 
sl‘'T.n"'Tri'tJ ol Ahmcdnagar confirmed Atlrang- 
ynriadhir zib’s Opinion that the best general 
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should be sent against Shivaji. So he appointed 
the old, astute, experienced and brave Maharaja 
Jai Singh with Dilir Khan and others as his assis- 
tants to the command of the south. TIic Raja offe- 
red peace and promotion to Shi\‘aji’s followers, 
secured the co-operation of Bijapur, seized impor- 
tant forts, garrisoned them well, stormed Paran- 
dhar, where Murar Baji Prabhn lost his life in the 
course of a sortie against Dihr Khan, and compel- 
led Shivaji to sign a treaty at the same place, June, 
1665. By this treaty, Shtvaji gave up 23 forts but 
got 12 forts from the Mughals. Jai Singh allowed 
Shivaji to capture Bijapuri forts in the Konkan 
and pay 40 lacs of htn in thirteen annual instal- 
ments. ShambbajI, his son, was made a Mansab- 
dar of 5000. 

Raja Jai Singh now prevailed upon Shivaji 

to offer personal respects to the 
viiit of SbiTiji to eniperor at Agra and assured 
Aitangzib. f f * J 

him of a safe stay and return 
under the mo«t solemn pledges and the special 
guarantee of his son, Ram Singh. Shivaji consented, 
though with reluctance, and after much thinking 
He took bis son, ShambhajJ, and 4000 troops with 
him, made splendid arrangements for the admini- 
stration of the kingdom during his absence, and 
'■waited upon Aurangzib at Agra in May, 1666. 

‘ He was soon disappointed. The emperor was displea- 
sed with his behaviour in open cenit and gave him 
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coldjand'iftsulting rfCeption.j/I-Ie jvas; seated -Jn 'a 
.cOraet. 5 reserved bfor itbjrd-class, nobles;' he was 
housed in:a building, tstrongty 'igoffrded bytroopS 
arid artiHerylTn. despa»rr»Shi,vajj turned qfi a'l sides, 
even ft’O the'i Jafarr Khan,, -only to know that 
Herjwasb dijped -and deprived* of freedom. jSo -he 
jneditatfed upon ,a'-way of- -escape.; He wasj uncom- 
srionli' 're&orfrtefuU Hts arid -hiS; son-feigned .;illncss 
and, one' day. keepingx' ja^halfr-brother -irr ;bed .in 
^hivaji’s plage and then seating themselves ;,in 
•baskets off'sweets which they were ‘sending in 
[charity to , Brahmins for distribution, .every; day, 
imade away? /,rom; Agra. The counterfeit .Shiyaji,- bis 
.half-brother, remained in bed, for rporerthan a day, 
.served, by^ an', attendant. .shatppooing 'the , feet, and 
then he too left the house, instructing the sentries 
Iputside ,as. jhe walked away tOf^keep quiet; as the 
.hfaratha king .was very, ill! ,T.he escape soon oozed 
put,. An; alarm .'%vas. raised.,. Simple-minded- folk 
ascribed. the K.tjaV, escape ,t 9 .piagic. But A’urangzib 
iwas not,the'fopl to* belevc-jin, such.-stupied. talk. 
He.. sent. .well-armed . .partiesrtp. guard jall-roads ,to 
thc.Deccan and to watch all, passers-by.;, But Shivaji 
,and his ,men •'Avere- morer,ithan> a. match.' for . the 
.empcrpr..)j'TKGy smeared . themselves .wvth^ash, ^re- 
ifused^tOrgo home.-byi,thc, beaten .^track, topk^-thc 
.eastern/U’^ay, and paying v^its.^p.,Mathur% Allaha- 
- ba'dr. Benares,-; Gaya •rii^,puri,*,^acred; places .of ^the 
{{Hindus,, wb>ch -thCjRaja, ncvecjii^ad; toj visit again, 
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giving jto Bcahmins /ancifol daJshiuai }in gems, 
«.tc stored up in the bamboos they carried, 

and •afte^ many romantic escapes-, returned home 
in safety by the end of 1666 The boytpnnpe, 
bhambhajt, x\as kept at Mathura with some Deccani 
Brahmms who baldly accepted the sacred trust m 
the name of -religion and country without fear 
This was the third surprise which bhivaji had 
sprung upon his great enemy It reads like romance 
After this an offer of peace was made by him, 
which was gladly accepted, March, 1668. 

But the agreement did not last Jong The 
emperor imposed the ^aziya 
Second loot ol Surat Hindus and confiscated 

Sb^mbbaji s jatjirs in Behac-. So Shivaji broke the 
peace- and captured the forts, ceded by him by 
the treaty of Purandhar Kondana or Sinhgadh, 
where Tanaji Maisure gavp up his life m a single 
combat with Its Hajput commandant, being one of 
them, 1670 The viceroy, prinpe Muaazam and 
the general, Dilir Khan, were on bad terms Shivaji 


took full ^ advantage of the disunion He looted 
Surat for the second time for three days, destroyed 
aialf o(^it a-nd carried a^vay booty, i worth almost 
js, crorCj^nd a half^T^is second pillage completely 
d^troy^d the tr^jde of ahe port* 

, S^ivaji s gcn^ra^ {now , occupied Kamnagar 
jlncr<aung boldnesi d[ or,Phar*impur, raided Berar as 
ShitfiH jnd hit men dariaa^Borhanpur and-* Captured 
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the forts of Baglan. The Marathas were within a 
day’s journey from Surat whose people stood in 
daily fear of Shivaji and his men. The death of 
All Adil Shah and the succession of his four-year 
boy, Sikandar, gave to Shivaji a splendid opportu- 
nity to improve his position. He recovered the 
Karnatic from his step-brother, V>'ankaji, and 
created such a confusion in the imperial army 
from the Narbada to the Konkan that even Auran- 
gzib was at a loss as to the way to suppress hini' 
During the second siege of Bijapurby the Mughals, 
he laid aside his hostility, sent valuable help to the 
Sultan and drew away large armies of the enemy by 
creating diversions in his territory. One great dis- 
appointment, however, pained him. For a few months, 
his revolted son, ShambhajI, joined the enemy. 

Shivaji died in April, 1680, leaving an 
illustrious name, a great tradition and an nn- 
eiampled renown as general, administrator, diplo- 
mat and organiser. 

The peace of 1657, which Aurangzib had 
* reluctantly made with the Sul- 

tan of Bijapur on the eve of 
his war with Dara, was not properly observed by 
the latter. The promised indemnity of one crore 
was not fully paid up; the forts of Konkan were 
not handed o\er; Ali Adil Shah II had not shown 
faithful service at the time of Raja Jai Singh’s at- 
tack on Shivaji; .the^Mughal ambition to complete 
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the conquest of all India was not still dead. So' 
after the treaty 'of Purandhar, the first campaign 
against Bijapur opened under Jai Singh. Shivajji 
co-operated with the emperor. Many distinguished 
officers of Bijapur deserted to the enemy and Jai 
Singh gave them employments in his army or sent 
them to the court. He also secured the neutrality 
of the Sultan of Goalkonda. The allies seized al- 
most all forts between Purandhar and Bijapur and 
camped within twelve miles of the capital. But they 
werecutoff from all sources of supply and all rounds 
there was scarcity not only of corn and fodder, but 
also of water. So Jat Singh ordered a general ret- 
reat. But the Saltan of Goalkonda sent aid to Bijapur 
and the retreat became a rout, January, 1566. 

Thus the first invasion of Bijapur was a 
complete failure. Haja Jat Singh was recalled but 
he died on the way. 

All Adi Shah II, the Sultan, died in 1672 
' and ^vas succeeded by his son, 

Stondar. a lad of 4 years. So 
there was a general scramble for 
power and various factions, Abyssinian, Afghan; and 
Deccani, started quarrelling 'amongst themselves; 
regardless of the danger round them from two 
enemies, Shivaji and the Mughals. Aurangzib availed 
himself of these internal dissensions, took Bablol, 
the Afghan leader, under protection and appointed 
his energetic general, Bahadur Khan, in supremo 



■command q{ the Deccan, 1672 But this second 
invasion pf proved^ ^ failure So the empe- 

rpr entf used the tpsk to DdirKharj He| established 
a. virtual protection ovpr Bijapur The agreement 
did not last long Soj^Pilir Khan besieged Bijapur, 
wh^ch had no strppgth to resist Even ^e sur- 
xeudef of the young sister of the Sultan, Padshahi 
Bpgumj wise beyond her age, to be married to 
Brmce Azam, did not deter that general from ex- 
■ecufmg his plan But the siege was doomed to 
failure, because Prince Shah Alam refused to 
CO operate And then Shivaji came fast to the 
rcsscue of the Saltan With 30,000 horse he raided 
the Dcccan from the Bhima to the Karbada, exa 
cted frightful blachmails and sent provisions to the 
besieged ,The emperor was greatly exasperated at 
thig sudden turn of events and sent a peremptory 
order to Dilir to raise the siege, February, 1680 
Prvnpc Shah Alam was recalled and Bahadur Shah 
or Khan i Jahan was appointed as Subedar of the 
Deccan Next >ear, the emperor himself came up 
tp jthe scene to crush Prince Akbar, who had been 
^afeU escorted bv tlic callant Raiput Durnadas to 



Mughal territory and hHfafei''the imperial armies^ 
In June "^^681, 'Prince Akbar came down to tlie 
Maratha larld afe the browned but Tielplbss emj^dtOr 
of^India Sd Aurangzib f>atch6d ub peace with Me- 
ivar, placed strong gatrisons in Rajputana Under 
his grandson, Prince Azim, dnd -with his ^three 
sons and best generals, crlcampid at AuraUgabhd, 
March, 1682 All the resotfrcbs 6f the empire w^rfe 
now directed against Mahartfehtra and BijnpUf 
But the ptmces wfere sl6Xv to act The empfei'Or 
suspected hiS sbns, Muazzam or Shah Alam atid 
Azam Still good lutk-'^^oured him The vola^- 
mptuary Shambhiji was tfrilteriHg aKvay his limited 
resources in warfare Wilh^the Siddi of Janjira 
and the Portuguese in spite of thb repeated 
importunities df his -princely guest, ALbir, t6 'aid 
him in <an mVaSion 'Of Hindustan So byf^the end 
of 16S3, Shhh Alam invidCd Siuth Konkan, ShU 
habuddin niarched over^lSfOrth Konkan, the Siddi 
of Janijra'gh'ftrded the Seas 'Khan i-ajahah’ l^ocked 
Bijapht, Pilfice“Aziim*^protebtdd KhanSeShand Ba^. 
lan,h.ndthefemperdrbtSyfedat'Ahmidna^ai*’td'drrfe6t 
the ^tafid catrfpal’^n'' ThC^'^u'ghals'^’^iS&^gd^tP (5 
noc’th TConkati They'^Cat^tuWd two^vi^es,®3fie'dtRr 
ghter and three- slhve-feiTlir 

Bahkdai'gadh Bat beydhdthfS SSlhib^ 

lA'hthhgzib"asked tfc^ktfltan^c/E 

^ n ^ trelfi fUl* ^be'cDffque^ 

Ann^^«ion ef^B^»^>ur f 
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Bijapar, seeing in Shambhaji their only hope and 
bulwark^ kept loyal to the recent treaty with 
Shivaji and sent even assistance to the Marathas. 
The emperor had to keep a large army to watch 
the movements of the Bijapuris. So he sent an 
ultimatum to sultan Sikandar to dissolve his friend- 
ship with Shambhaji and allow Mughal armies to 
pass unmolested through his territories. But Sikan- 
dar showed a spirited front. He asked the emperor 
•to withdraw from his state and required him to 
restore all the forts, conquered from Shambhaji. 
So war was declared. The last siege of Bijapur 
began from the first day of April, 1685, under 
Prince Azam, In 1688 the emperor himself sat down 
before its walls Famme and intrigue worked against 
Sikandar Add Shah, who, after consultation v^ith 
his council, decided to give up the defence, surren- 
der the fort and resign himself to imperial favour 
■and mercy. In the words of Prof. Sarkar, "Sunday, 
12th September, 1686, saw the downfall of rthe 
3yapur monarchy. Amidst the tears and lamenta- 
tions of his subjects that lined the streets, Sikandar, 
the last of the Adit Sbahi Sultans, gave up his 
ancestors* throne.” Aurangzib confined him at Dau- 
latabad and then earned him as captive in the imperi- 
al camp till 1700 when he died. He was buried at 
Bijapur and as his mortal remains " entered the 
capital of his fathers, thousands of women wept, 
broke their bracelets and performed such other 
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ceremonies as if'they had been widowed.’’ Bijapuir 
was annexed. In its best days it had a revenue of 
nearly 8 erores and 8000 cavalry, 2,50,000 infantry, 
-and 530 war elephants. 

The kingdom of Goalkonda escaped annex- 
ation in 1656 only on account 
Annexation o! Goalkonda. the intervention of the crown- 

prince, Dara. Its Sultan, Abdulla Kutb Shah, was 
a worthless debauchee and the administration was 
conducted by his mother and son-io.JaTv. The Sul- 
tan died in April, 1672, and was succeeded by 
Abul Hasan who was led to the status of the 
Sultan from that of a Fakir. The new Sultan 
selected as minister a Brabmm named Madana on 
whom he conferred the title of Surya Prakasha 
it!ao. Madana pursued a policy of warding off the 
Inevitable Mughal rule by helping Byapur and ac 
times the Marathas, This was the first cause of 
the Mughal resentment against the Kutb Shahu 
tits wealth was its next guUt. The .Sultan had never 
sent his tributes and the war-inderainity regularly. 
He had not returned to imperial ownership the 
Jagira of Mir Jumla in the Karoatic. He was^a Shia 
and had given supreme power to a Brahmin, and 
lastly he had sunk into debauchery and was surro 
.unded by an army of 20,000 public women -who 
danced every Friday before him. 

' Under these circumstances, war was only a 
question of ^ convenience.- So when Bijapur ivas 
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besieged, the emprerdf ‘ScrA^Sh’hH’A^hm’ and "KlfaiTi 
i»Jahan against HaidcViBad,^t'he*capta^/ u'ffldh 
occupied '■in ‘October, ‘'oHe^o^ 'tb't 

richest and the roost Inxuriodg'ciHfe?* dF Indii^' at 
the time. The Suhan 'fled to '’Odalk'dnda" where 
the Brahmin mimSter,* ' Madanai^ and jhis flartj’ 
%verd murder'ed. Peaci ihen signed and the 
Sultan rettlmed to I^afdec'dbad.'^* 

’ 'Bardt ^vas only a fe>y‘TTibttthVtVoco. Bijapilt 
fell in September, 'iGSfr,’ AUrb.h^zlb‘staH^'d'fo'f' the 
Ih'i’asion oF^he Katb-Sh^ihV stdtd‘'eafly 'in 168^. 
The *Sultan ugaiA fled tij the riedr fort o{ Goal- 
kondi; which ‘Was Bysiiged.' T^c *foVt ' I'cfy 
Btroflgj‘thc ^arrlfeo'n \«ttfeToyal, SVelt-'fJrovlded^'^feh 
graln.^'iVatcp and liar.rrktcfiiil; ^fdhilffeVngcd In thfc 
bcViC^’ing* ‘party, and" iHc'' itfuchals 'were ^divid^ 
■atrtonfest ‘ thcm'scU’C^' matters'' of Vigh' policy. 



revenue*was nearly 3 erores a year. 

■ Of the three po^\e^sof the Deccan, t^^o-were 

_ " . , . now- extincnished* The last re- 

Executor of Shambhaji. - , ^ .i_ i • j 

Annexahon cf Maha- mained. That was the kingdom 
luhtra. RajaRim’siight of Maharashtra; but Us subju-j 
gation cost the emperor all the( 
TCsonrces of the empire and his very life 

The armies which were hitherto employed 
against Bijapur and Goalkonda were now drawn 
towards Maharashtra and the Maralha king, Sham- 
bhaji, was made to feel their full weight. The first 


fruit of this policy was that prince Akbar set sail 
for Persia in a ship, commanded by an English- 
man, October, 1686. Sbambbaji lost bis one chance- 
in the person of the re\oUed and in-expenenced 
prince Akbar, supported by the sword of Mar\var 
and Mewar, he had an important key to success. 
Bat Shambhaji was wasting away his time in drinks 
and merrj’-making with Kalusha or Kavi Kulesha, 
bis Kanonji tniatstcr, at Sangameshwar, an impe- 


netrable place of rest. There, howpxcr, he was du- 
ped by fate. A general. Shaikh Nizam, now called 
Makarrab Khan, darted from far off Kolhapur, cro- 
ssed the jangle and hill, reached the Maratha king's 
chosen spot, and captured him and his minister. 
Thc}’ were reported to the emperor. Some officers 
pleaded for a liberal treatment of the prisoners. 
But Anrangrib would not give In. Prof. SarLar de- 
vscribes the last daj'S of the Raja thus, "Four roiJcs 
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outside the encampment, Shambhaji and Kavi Ku- 
lesha were dressed as buffoons with long fool’s caps 
and bells placed on their heads, mounted on came- 
ls, and brought to Bahadurgadh-the camp-with 
drums beating and trumpets pealing. Hundreds of 
thousands of spectators lined the roads, to gaze’ at 
Shambhu as at a new kind of wild breast or demon. 
Thus degraded the captives were slowly paraded 
through the entire camp and finally brought to the 
emperor,” They were imprisoned and tortured with a 
view to force out of them secrets of state. “Fretting 
With bitterness of soul at being publicly insulted and 
now driven to despair, Shambhaji spurned at the 
ofier of life, loosened his tongue m abuse ^ of the 
emperor and his Prophet, and scurnlously asked for 
One of Aurangzib’s daughters to be given as the 
price of his friendship.” That was a supreme guilt 
though it was only a cloak to the execution of a 
resolution, long made. The Kaja was blinded and 
the Kavi's tongue was cut off. Then doctors of 
law pronounced them guilty of treason and heresy 
and sentenced them to death. Once again, the poor 
prisoners were subjected to torture. Then at Kore- 
gaon they were made to die painful and cruel 
deaths, their limbs being taken out one by one 
and thrown to dogs, March, 1689. The heads of 
the king and his minister were exhibited all over 
the Deccan to the accompaniment of state-.music. 

Cruel, dissolute and indolent as he was, 
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'Shambhaji excites the’ .reader’s admiration' by the. 
'fortitude he showed at the time of death. After all, 
he did not betray Shivaji's blood.- 

The capture and execution of Shambhaji were 
followed by the reduction of ^aratha. forts, inclu- 
'ding that of Raigadh where the Mughals captured 
Shivaji’s widows, the wives of Shambhaji and of 
his brother, Raja Ram,. and their children, one of 
them being the future Shahu, then a boy of nine. 
They, were all kept in confinement. Shahu was 
xtiade a Mansabdar of 7000. But Raja Ram, younger 
son of Shivaji, now king of Maharashtra, made 
^his escape in the guise of a yogi to fort Jinji, 
where he established a mock government, distributed 
offices and titles and for years continsed defying 
the lord of all India. This brings us to the last 
phase of the. struggle, 1689-1707. ; 


Lord of all India 1 


On the opening of the year 1690, it appeared 
that AurhDgzib was the lord' or 
all India. Was it really so ? 
In'the words of Prof, Sarkar, “All seemed to 'havt 
been gained by Aurangzib now; but in- reality-all. 
was- lost.’ ‘ It was the banning of the end. Th<fc; 
saddest and most- hopeless chapter of his life now- 
opened. .Napoleon I used to say- It was the 
Spannish’ ulcer which ruined me. The Deccaa 
■nicer ruined Aurangzib. *' 
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Baja Ram took over the govorment of JinjJ 
in November, 1689, and called 

THslit ot Raja Ram. of the dcfnnct kingdoms of Bija- 
pnr and Goalkonda to join his 
banner to drive a^vay the foreigner. Anrangzib was 
not slow to act. He sent Zulfikar Khan, son of 
bis Vazir, Asad Khan, the conqueror of Baigadh 
and captor of Shaha, to destroy the Maratha rule 
at Jinji. The long siege of that fort began in Septem- 
ber, 1690 Dhanna Jadhav and Shanta Ghorpade, two 
great Maratha generals, came speeding with 30>00(> 
borse from the west, captured two 'Mughal ofBcers 
and ravaged the Karnattc. Zulfikar Khan could 
not stand against such heavy odds. To make matters 
‘worse, his colleague, prince Kam Bakhsh, youngest 
son of the emperor, put himself in secret commun- 
ications with the Marathas. The Mughals could get 
<neither money nor corn. So the whole army had 
^to be moved to Wandtwasb. 

These were not the only reasons for delay 
in the teduetton of Jinji. "Zulfikar and his father, 
Asad, the Vazir, knew it too well that fafter the 
-death of the old emperor,' a fight for the throne 
•was certain to issue, and they thought of t/iezr 
-^safety first-the Mughal general was delaying opera- 
. tions 'in order that at the .proper time Raja Baer 
and his Marathas might go to ibis help-he might 
even anticipate the great Nizam-ul-mulk and found 
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an independent state m the soatb Bat he conid 
not long befool ihe emperor. So one day by prevl- 
ous notice the Marathas surrendered the fort and 
Zulfikac claimed the rewards of a great triamph 
by the capture of the family of the Raja, January, 
1698. But Raja Ram fled away and reached Vishal- 
gadh safe and sound. Once more the Marathas 
had foiled the enemy. The seven years’ hard 
campaign had resulted m the flight of the bird of 
prey. The Marathas stood as strong as ever 

Raja Ram bad appointed one Ramchandra 
Bevdekar to act as regent during' 
M*h*rashtn'j light for absence. This officer condu- 

iBdependeoce , . 

cted the war m Maharashtra. 
Anrangzib thought that by the execution of 
Sbambhajt, the government at Raigadh would come 
to an end and Maharashtra would be bis m no 
time. But he was mistaken. The Marathas novir 
distributed themselves into a number of small 
flying columnsi whom it was neither easy to chase, 
nor to crush. A desultory warfare raged not only 
la Maharashtra but all o^er the Deccan, from. 
Madras to Surat, from the Narbada to the Kaven 
and Tungabhadra Aurangzib was fighting against 
a whole people m arms. 

Three Maratha generals won undying fame 
during this struggle-^^hanta Ghorpade, Dhanna 
Jadhav and Mima Smdhia. They defeated Rustam 
Ivhan ID 1690, Kasim Khan in December, 1695, 
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and liimmat Khan in 169G.: The ^defeat and death 
of these generals in the west- and the discomfitnre 
of ZulfilharKhan in the cast added greatly to the 
prestige and renown of the Warathas, especially 
cf their two generals, Shanta Ghorpade and Dhanna' 
Jadhnv, the very report of whose approach was 
sufficient to upset the ncrx'c of the most experienced 
Mughal general. When Raia Ram returned home 
from linji, Aorangzib made fresh bat fruitless 
attempts to captorc him. His death at Sinhgadh in- 
March, 1700, the accession of his minor son, Shivaji 
II and the regency of his widow Tarabai, who 
proved a great administrator, opened up a new. 
page in the complex political situation. 

The release of Zulfikar’a troops from the 
_ . . , . siege of Jinji and the conquest 

ara ai an ABrangsi . eastern Karnatic ' enabled 
Aurangzib to concentrate all his efforts on ‘ the 
reduction of Maharashtra. The death of Raja 'Ram, 
the elevation of Tarabai to supreme 'power in the 
state and the jealousies between her and Rajasbai, 
another widow of Raja Ram and mother of Sham-' 
bhaji II, inspired him witK fresh hopes. Apparently 
the emperor was successful, for forts fell to him in 
quick succession, e. g. Satara in 1700, Parli 'and 
Panhala in 1701, Khelna in 1702, Sinhgadh in 
l.’IQ.'?,, 'Ba.TK.^d.b. ajid. ToJ^A’a. 

their commandants were ’heavily bribed. The redu* 
ction of Wagingera in ''1705 'was ^the' last 'military 
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cHort of Aurangzib in the Deccan. 

It was now twenty-three years since the 
emperor crossed the Narbada 

^stfeonof Aarangzifa. took Up the direction of 
Hu death. ^ , 

military Operations against Raja 

Shambhaji and the Sultans of Bijapur and Goal- 
konda. Age and worry had told upon him. His 
strength was wearing out. The campaigns in the 
Konkan and the reduction of the fort of Wagmgera 
specially affected his health. Shattered in health, 
.with defeated, demoralized and starving armies, with 
sons intriguing against each other, in mortal dread 
of being arrested and imprisoned by any one of 
jthem, Aurangzib, bent with age, fisced up bis tents 
at Ahmednagar in January, 1706, and kept up the 
show of imperial administration, which had practi- 
cally ceased to exist. Slowly but surely, the world 
round him was changing fast His revolted son, 
prince Akbar, was dead in Persia. His eldest son 
had died in prison long ago, Zeb-un-nissa, bis 
daughter, died at Delhi in 1702 Another daughter, 
three grandchildren and a daughter-in-law died 
in 1706 Asad Khan, the vazir, was the only one 
of the old, tried and loyal nobility to keep compa- 
ny and console the old master. The crown prince, 
Shah'Alam, was away at I^abul. The second son. 
Prince Azam, was intriguing for the throne. 
The youngest, Kam Bakhsh, was a weak man. 
The emperor in mortal dread of being impri- 
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soncd by his sons, sent away the first to 
and the second to Btjapur Then he began to 
sink, though to the last he kept up the strength of 
his faculties The end came soop It was his wish 
to die on a Friday and that wish was realized. 
Aurangzib, jailor of Shahjahan, conqueror of Dara, 
Shuja and the Deccan, living saint of the Muslims, 
and the last of the greatest Mughals, breathed his 
last in the morning of Friday, 20th. February, 
“ his fingers moving on the beads and his lips 
gasping out the laltma almost to the last ” His 
earthly remains were buried at Khuldbad, near 
Daulatabad, in a simple tomb near those of Shaikh 
Zam-ud dm, according to bis last wish The tragedy 
of a fifty Years' rule was over Little could bis 
chief mourners, prince Azam and others dreamthat 
the rule of the Mughals was also over with the 
life of their father 

CHAPTER XIII 

A Review of Aurangzib's Reign and Policy. 

Aurangzib was a great administrator and 
soldier When he was viceroy of 
Aurangzib at admmi Gurarat, he put an end to the 

ttrator and general , , ’ / v , , 

turbulence of the local Girasias. 
As Sobedar of the Deccen, he brought about the 
reduction of Ahmednagar, Bijapur and Goal- 
konda, and annexed the fertile province of Baglana. 
In Sindh, he suppressed the revolts of the Baluclr 
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tnbss and Mekcams and opened a -port on the 
mouth of the Indus In the Deccan he caused a 
survey of land, settled the assesments with the help 
of Murshid Kuli Khan, and populated several wild 
tracts and gave liberal assistance for the improve- 
ment of agriculture 

When he ascended the throne, he sat before 
himself a high ideal of ralership — 

“A kingdom, ii not kereduiiy pmtte property Tke King 
IS merel/ God • elected custodiia and trustee ol hii money for* 
tKe good of the tnbjects ** 

' 01 all the lovere gns of the home oE Timor, nsy, of alt 
the eovereigns of Delhi, no one, since Sikandir Lodi, has erer 
been apparently so dittinguished for derotion, austerity, aod 
fostlee In courage, long suSeriog and soond judgment, he waa 
untirilled Bat Irom lererence for the injonetioni of the Lasr 
he did not make use of punishment and nithout punishment^ 
the admioistratiaa of a country cannot b- maintained Diisension£ 
had arisen among his nobles through rivalry So every plan and 
project that he farmed camo to little good, and every enterprise^ 
which he undertook was long in eieeution, and failed of its 
object ’ 

These are the concluding words of Khafi 
Khan, the author of the celebrated history— 
Muntahhah ulAitbab-on the reign of Aurangzib The 
accession of Aurangzib was signalized by the 
remission of ralidarv or transit duties, jpan^orz 
or houae-ccsses, paid for any 6it of ground occupied 
in the market, tSliarai or grazing tar, collections 
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at fairs, taxes on^goats, etc. tithes on corn, taxes on 
spirits, gambling honses^and brothels,' %’arions fines 
and perqnisities from debtors. He issued ‘a series’ 
of- regulations for the gnidance of revenue officers. 
But' though his rule covered half a century, it 
could claim little in the direction of the social 
{and administrative amelioration of the people. 

Aurangzib was a bad ruler. His policy destroyed 
the most important and stablest 
Aurangzib I policy. elements of the imperial polity. 
The crown no longer stood above party in his 
days. He destroyed the sense of common citizen- 
ship,' which a century of good rule had ‘ fostered 
and stimulated in the Indian mind. Central arid 
provincial administrations lost their efficiency and 
sympathy for the people. He was the best officer 
■who could show the greatest zeal in the destruction 
of temples and persecution of the infidels.- Auran- 
gzib could plead no justification for such a' policy. 
Muhmud Gazni and Alauddin Khilji destroyed 
temples because they wanted their hoarded wealth. 
Aurangzib destroyed teniples without the idea 
of‘>plunder; his destruction was -the result of 
fanaticism. He would have 'been the best ruler of 
a people, 'professing the Sunni creed: he was unfit 
to'rule over a land of diverse creeds, "races and 
communities. But - he was much worse. His treat- 
ment of Shah Jahan, -Bara, 'Murad, Sulaiman Shnkoh 
and Shambhaji was cruel, vindictive. and- impolitic. 



|The Hindus lost trust in him and never forgave him 
for hisattitude to their religionand civilization. While 
he destroyed their best institutions, he gave them 
no better substitutes. His reign is illumined by not 


one good piece of art or architecture, not one warm 
friendship, not one bright and arresting act of 


generosity and nobility. He inherited sound polity, 
fefficient administration, vast treasure; he left behind 
him desolation, ruin and inefficiency. He failed to 
loster in the services even the sense of personal 


loyalty. His boundless ambition was directed to an 
impolitic end. He refused to be satisfied with the 


annesation of Assam and Bijapur and Goalkooda. 
The Mughal protectorates over Mewar and Marwar 
■were considered by him incomplete and Rajput 
loyaltyandco-operation wereof little moment to him. 
He reversed the policy of his family by rejecting the 
true claimant to Marwar, by manufacturing a false 
claim and that too of a bad impostor and by 
insisting on the acceptance of Islam as a condition 
precedent to recognition of even valid claims. He 
created a sense of uncertainty in the_Eajput-mind 
andj;lienated_Bajput_syiDpathy. His wanton dese- 
cration of places of Hindu pilgrimage had a far- 
reaching result. The Hindus of the north hence- 


forth fraternized with tbeir co-religionists in tho 
south. Rajputs and Maratbas made the control of 


places of pilgrimage by Hindus the principal plank 
in their foreign policy-we shall see this later on* 
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when we discuss Maratha relations with the falling 
empire. Akbar and his successors bad released Indian 
polity from narrowness, fanaticism and provincial 
outlook. After Auzangzib, India relapsed into 
individual, provincial and communal jealousies. 
Lawlessness and personal rivalries reigned supreme 
all over the land; and art, religion, * literature, 
reform and improvement of the lot of people 
found little support. Aurangzib’s narrow Puriiannism 
ruined a great cause and Particularism of the most 
■revolting kind emerged triumphant. 

One very important result , of the Kajput 
policy of Aurangzib should be 
noticed here. From the 
reign of Akbar to the time of 
Aurangzib the greatest influence was exercised on 
the relations between Kajputana and the imperial 
power of Delhi by the house of Amber, which 
•eclipsed the house of Mewar, inspite of the latter’s 
pre~eminent social status and its connection with 
the solar race. This influence continued unabated 
to the middle of the eighteenth century.', That 
century witnessedithe close of the Kachhava ascen- 
decy in Rajputana. Up to now the imperial power 
of Delhi had held the scales even between the rival 
parties of Rajputana. But the decay of that power 
and the rise and progress of the Maratha power 
in northern India brought another important fact- 
■or ,in Rajput politics. The Rajput- princes were 
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shut out from rendering distinguished service in 
’the empire outside Rnjpntana. Politics in Rajputana 
therefore became localised with very bad results 
on the character and prestige of its ruling race. 
As Prof. Jadnnath Sarkar observes in bis first 
volume of the Fall of the "Mughal EmpirCi 
“Rajputuna became a zoological garden with the 
barriers of the cages thrown down and the keepers 
removed. The fiercest animal passions raged through- 
out the land, redeemed only now and then by 
individual instances of devotion and chivalry which 
had not yet totally disappeared from the human 
bosom, ..There was no crime which a Rajput 
would not commit fof the sake of land. Father 
killed son and son killed father. Women of the 
noblest rank gave poison to their trusting kinsmen, 
King^ took the lives ministers. None, not even the 
highest born descendant of the god Rama, shrank 
from baying the aid of an alien plunderer to decide 
■his ‘domestic contests. l)isorder, public plunder, 
-economic rum and moral degradation were the 
chronic condition of Rajasthan from the declining 
years of Muhammad Shah to the day when 
British suzerainty was accepted by the land and 
British peace came at last to heal the wounds 
of the long suffering race, ” Auraugzib’s policy 
Was harmful to the empire and also to the 
Rajput princes, who became “a played out 
^ace” and “fell steadily- into the bacl^round” in 
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Indian politics 

The Deccan w-ira mined Aurangzib, Ins dynasty 
Aor.opib’i D«c.n and his empire They trained up the 
PoJkt Mirathas for long and protracted 

^va^farc, made them fearless and aggressjve and 
opened to them the whole Deccan for expansion, 
blackmail and occupation They encouraged them to 
invade even Gujarat and Malwa The uninterrupted 
absence of the emperor from the north for almost a 
generation loosened the foundations of administra- 
tion His quarrels with the Rajputs, Jats, Sikhs, and 
Bundelas emboldened them to hang on the rear of 
imperial armies, caravans and treasures moving 
incessantly to the south All northern provinces except 
Bengal stopped sending supplies. It was fortunate for 
India that no great encm> appeared on the north- 
“west frontier Had the Shah of Persia acted up 
to the threat of an invasion Conveyed m his Jett- 
■ers, Aurangzib would have been a helpless fugitive in 
the south and the political system of northern India 
'would have received the stimulant of a fresh con- 
•quest ~ The Deccan wars were wasteful beyond 
repair The economic resources of the south were 
eompletely undermined Men and cattle died in 
large numbers Property changed hands almost 
every day The peasantry was ruined Agriculture 
■was neglected Internal and foreign commerce was 
paralysed The morale of the army was broken 
Admmistration became corrupt, oppressive, and 
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lawless. The hoarded i treasore of three empferors 
was exhausted Travelling became pitifully insecure— 
the Mughal peace was destroyed Wealth could 
neither be created nor be accummulated. £ven the 
natural wealth of the land was destroyed. In the 
course of innumerable siege-operations, marches 
through dense forests, and beastly hunts for food 
and iodder, Aurangzib left behind him treeless, 
cropless and desolate provinces, covered with 
bones of men and animals Prof. Sarkar quotes 
an eye-witness Kos after Kos the eye fell only 
on mounds of corpses The incessant rain melted 
away the flesh and skm»..... After some months 
when the rams ceased, the white ndges of bones 
looked from a distance like hills of snow ” Such 
was the aftermath of war. And still Aurangzib 
refused to relax his grim determination to crush 
the Marathas. 

“European historians like BJpbinstone have 
charged Aurangzib with political 
cnhcize?'”*'' po'icy blindness because he destroyed 
Bqapnr and Goalkonda r first, 
instead of crushing the Maratha power with the 
help of these two states But this criticism misses 
the cardinal fact of Deccan polities in the 17th 
century. From the day when the emperor Akbar 
launched forth into a policy of conquest, south of 
the Vindhyas to the day, 94 years later, when 
Aurangzib rode in triumph into the fallen capital 
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of the last of the Kulb Shahis, the Saltans of 
Bijapur and Goalkcnda could never for a moment 
fforget that the sleepless aim of Tvlughal emperors 
was their final CTtinction and the annexation of all 
their territories. They had at all times Maratha 
auxiliarics-ShahjiBhonslc was only the most eminent 
among many such-and now they found in the genius 
of Shivaji and the reckless audacity of Shambhaji 
their only shield in the hour of supreme danger. 
A union of hearts between Bijapur or Goalkonda 
and the Mughal empire was a psychological 
impossibility. 

These European historians further maintain 
that it would have been wi«er for Aurangzib to 
have left Bijapur and Goalkonda In independence 
‘to serve as the police of the Deccan against the 
growing Maratha lawlessness which finally proved 
too strong for the Mughals This view also attaches 
too much importance to mere appearances and 
names and is based on ignorance of the true poli- 
tical condition of the Deccan during the period in 
question. By the time Shivaji had succeeded in 
forming a national state as a nucleus round which 
the Maratha chiefs now in Mnslim pay might 
cluster, the kingdoms of Bijapur and Goalkonda 
bad arrived at the last stage of their decline. Their 
kings were mere puppets sunk in pleasure, their 
capitals ran blood during the frequent faction— 
fightsjfor the office of vamrt thte administration had 
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utterly broken down, law and order had dis- 
appeared, the pro\inciaI governors had become 
independent, the generals were selling themselves 
to the highest bidder. In the touching words of 
the last historian of Bijapar, “No man from Sardar 
down to ryot ale his bread for a single day in 
peace; none from the Sultan down to the panper 
slept for a single night m happiness. *' And such 
governments were expected hy Elphinstone to tame 
Shambhaji and chastize Shanta Ghorpade more 
effectually than Aucangzib himself could do I 

The quotation is given in full from the most 
autboritative literature on the subject, because it 
dispels one still very common delusion about this 
period of Indian history. Besides it is certain to 
create a dearer and more critical historical pers- 
pective in the mind of the reader. But the criticism 
does not answer the question-wbat about the Deccan 
policy of Aucangzib ? Certainly, he could not have 
left the two worn-out states of Bijapur and Goal- 
konda to themselves. Sooner or later) a policy of 
intervention with them was sure to be forced upon 
the Mughal government. Had they been left to 
themselves, they would have dissolved into a 
number of semi-independent and warring principa- 
lities and the Maratbas would have made a short 
and easy ptuy W 

blamed for^Jack of political vision when he under- 
rated Maratba strength. The growth of the Maratha 

14 
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state was not an adventitious incident. It the 
result of certain political and religious conditions. 
Aurangzib took Shivaji’s power to be the child of 
an audacious and defiant temperament; he was 
blind to the great moral force behind it. But it 
would be unhistonc to expect Aurangzib to have dived 
deep into the moral causes of the rise of the 
Marathas; it would be unjust to expect from him 
such historical sense. The fault of Aurangzib lay 
elsewhere. It lay in his way of handling the 
Dcccan situation. He protracted the Deccan strife 
too long. He created a sense of distrast and disgust 
and a sense of vengeance when he tried to keep 
Shlvajl in hfe-long captivity at Agra, when he 
indicted upon Shambhaji a torturous and cruel 
death, when he refused to treat with Tara Bai\ 
when he jailed up Sikandar Adil Shah and Abul 
Hasan and when he roused the indignation of the 
southern Hindus by pursuing the same policy in 
the Deccan as in the north. Had he cried a halt 
after Jai Singh had treated with Shivaji at Puran- 
dhar or after the extinction of Bijapur and Goal- 
konda, had he left Shambhaji to his soft home 
at Sangameshwar and to fais dissolute company 
with Kavi Kulesha, had he left a large portion of the 
conquered territories of Bijapur and Goaikonda to 
tneir ablest officers and placed their deposed Sultans ^ 
in the possession of far-off corners as counter-pojse 
to the power of Maharashtra, and finally, had he 
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retired to the north to look after the admlnistratioTr 
personally, ihen the sitoation would not have passed 
beydn'd'hope and tKe empire wonld 'not have been 
shaken to its foundations during his life-lime. An 
Akbac would have availed himself of local patrio- 
tism, influence, wealth and talents and pressed, 
them to the service of hts dynasty and empire; for 
Aurangzib, that was impossible: and there lay th& 
reason of his failure. By education and temperam-> 
ent, he was unfit to handle big imperial questions. 
He could fast and pray, persecute and destroy; 
but he could not build and consolidate. As he wrot& 
in despair in bis last letter to prince Azam: — ^Th& 
days that have been spent except in austerities 
have left only regret bcbmd them. I have not at 
all' done any (true) government of the realm or 
cherishing of the peasantry. Lif^ so valuably has 
gone away for nothing.” 

But Aurangzib uveled Mughal rule in the'^ 
Deccan. After him came viceroys, who prevented^ 
tbe''Marathas from advancing further east. The 
permanent establishment of the imperial viceroy, 
I^izam-ul-mulk, all- over" the I^matic blocked 
Maratha progress in, that quarter and on the decay 
of the Sobedari, facilitated the encroachments' of 
the two European powers on the east. That was, 
however, an icdirwt consequence of the' empecoc*& 
policy. 
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CHAPTER 'XIV. 

Question of succession and peace with , 
Rajputs and Marathas., 1707-19. 

Aurangzib left foor great questions for settle- 
ment. The first was that of suc- 
Fonr great qucstioni. to the thtone.'We shall 

■see that the fiercest fights centred round the pro- 
per settlement of it and it took twelve years to 
give stability to the throne. The second question 
■was that of ad minis tration. During the absence of 
■the late emperor in the Deccan for 'twenty-five 
years, the collection of revenues had gone^out of 
order and the re-organization of central and provin- 
cial administrations -was the first necessity. We 
shall see that no attempt was made to improve this. 
No inspiration went forth from emperors and Vazirs. 
Administration languished. The consequence was 
the spread of anarchy all round. These were ques- 
tions of domestic policy. The other pertained 
to imperial politics. What was to be the position 
of the Rajput princes and of the Hindus in the 
empire? Were they to enjoy positions of influence? 
Was the jazitja to, be continued or abolished ? Was 
the empire to revert to {the policy of Akbar and 
j[ahangir? Or was it to tread in the mistaken policy 
of Aurangzib? Lastly, there ^s the great problem 
of the Deccan. Should peace be concluded with 
Raja Shahu and his government? What arrange- 
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meats should be made for the government of lands, 
recently annexed from Bijapur and Goalkonda? 
These were serious problems and in the correct 
solution of each lay the test of true statesmanship. 

Aurangzib left three sons (1) Muhammad 

Muazzam, now called Shah Alam, 
Prmce sHah Alam t born of Nawab Bai, daughter of 

SuccciiiOD ’ ” 

the Kaja of Rajanri in Kashmir 
and sixty-four years old (2) Muhammad Azam, 
born of Dilras Bonn Begum and fifty four years 
in age (3) Muhammad Kam Bakhsh, bom of Udai- 
pun and thirty years old The late emperor had 
left a will directing a partition of the empire 
between bis sons, but none acted up to it and as 
usual his death became an occasion for war and 
violence Each son assumed sovereign titles Prince 
Azam Shah, who had been sent away to Malwa 
by Aurangzib, had kept halting m the course oF 
his march He returned at once to Daulatabad 
and was supported by the Vazir, Asad Khan and 
his son, Zulfikar Khan, leaders of the Persian party. 
Azam’s son, Prince Bidar Bakht, joined his father 
from Gujarat, where Aurangzib had posted him as 
governor But the prince’s cause was doomed to 
failure. Shah Alam’s second son, Muhammad Azim, 
took possession of the eastern provinces and Agra 
and raised a large army for his father. Munim 
Khan, governor of Lahore, secured the toads bet- 
ween the Indus and Delhi for Shah Alam. The 
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Turani party, led by Ghazi-ud-din> the blind 
father of the future Nizam-ul-mulk, refused help to 
Azam Shah Muizuddm, Shah Alam’s eldest son, 
joined h»s father from Multan and Sindh The- 
road to the metropolis was now open for the orown 
pnnce, who entered it without opposition and 
seized all its treasures He tried to make peace with 
Azam Shah But the latter sent a haughty answer 
So fight became inevitable Azam Shah was no 
general and he had neglected to bring artillery 
■with him So when he met his foe at Jajau near 
"Dholpur, the action turned in Shah Alain's favour, 
June, 1707 Azam Shah and his sons were killed, 
■while Zulfikar fled away to his father at Gwaliar 

The youngest «on of Aurangzib, Kam Bakhsh, 
was strong in the south The violence, indiscretion 
and insanitv of that prince brought about his own 
rum He refused the offer of friendship from the 
north While m one breath he was attempting to 
seize all important forts m the Deccan, m another 
breath he was insulting, mutilating and murdering 
his ablest officers and supporters. Such a rival was 
despicable and when Kam Bakhsh faced Bahadur 
Shah’s large array near Haiderabad, he was easily 
defeated All his followers submitted and he and a 
son of his died of wounds After this Shah Alam 
Obecame emperor and assumed the name of 
Bahadur Shah 
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The new emperor bad seen active service in 
the Deccan, in Konkan, at Bija 
Goalkonda and on the 
eve of hts accession was Subedar 
of Kabul At Goalkonda, he was suspected of 
having intrigued with its ruler, Abul Hasan and 
so was kept as prisoner for seven years along with 
his family by his father Bahadur Shah ^reversed 
the sad precedents of his father and grandfather 
and gave very liberal and almost paternal treat- 
ment to the surviving members of his rivals' families 
His trust in his sons, grandsons ard other royal 
persons was immense he never kept them at a 
safe distance, and was very opposed to the shedding 
of royal and Mussalman blood Kbah Khan says 
“For generosity, munificence, boundless good nature 
extenuation of faults and forgiveness of offences 
very few monarchs have been found equal to 
Bahadur Shah in the histones of past times and 
especially m the race of Timur But though he 
had no vice in his character, such complacency 
and such negligence were exhibited in the protec- 
tion of the state and in the government and 
management of the country, that witty scarcastic 
people found the date of his accession in the words 
BIulIi t he Ichahary heedless king ” The emperor 
never refused any fa\onr and often the same titles 
were held b> several persons His court was crow 
ded by se\enteen princes of the house of Shah 
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Timur, He, gave away ‘gifts without economy and 
consideration. He was very, religious, inclining to 
the Shia. faith.. He studfed thci systems' of 'several 
creeds. He kept up the institutions of his father 
and maintained the imperial prestige.'' He went so 
far as to .discard the traditional Sunni way of 
reading the hUntba and instituted the practice of 
describing AU as "Wan" or heir. But on oppo^- 
tion from doctors of religion and break-kiut of 
riots between Sannis and Shias, he gave up the 
innovation. In Bahadur Shah’s time, Munim Khan 
and Prince Azim wielded the chief power. Munim 
Khan was a Sufi, He removed the Mansabdars* 
grievance about feeding of cattle by paying them 
in cash. He built Sarais, mosques and colleges^ 
and ordered provincial oflicers to do the same. A 
large number of people were turned out of their 
lands and income was insufficient to meet the 
expenses of government. Bahadur Shah died in 
February, 1712. ■ ■ 

A Dutch envoy from Surat, Johan Josua 
Ketclaar, waited upon the cm- 
Dutch Embaiiy. peror at Lahore through the good 
offices of Donna Juliana, a Portugueze lady, who 
occupied position of great trust in the imperial harem 
and other Christian missionaries and servants. Con- 
cessions were given to the Dutch by Bahadur Shah 
and bis successor, jabandar Sbab. But they were of 
lit tie value, because Farrukhsiyar cancelled them* 
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Bahadur Shah left four sons (1) Muiz-iad-dm 
Jahandar Shah (2) Muhammad 

SoDJ of Bahador Shah. . , . , d c 

Azim, Azim-ush-rfian (3) Ran- 
ush-shan (4) Khujista Akhtar orjahan Shah. They 
were at daggers drawn with one another from the 
-very first and a jvar_o£-succession was certain after 
the old emperor’s death. Prince Azim, who was 
once governor of Bengal and who exercised chief 
power, was expected to defeat his rivals and become 
emperor. But Zulfikar Khan joined jahandar Shah 
and incited the other two princes to combine 
against Azim Shah who was deserted by his sup* 
porters and whose small army was defeated. The 
prince himself was carried away from the field by 
his wounded elephant to the other side of the Ravi, 
where both were swallowed up by quicksand But 
the strange allies quarrelled among themselves and 
Zulfikar Khan’s treachery only accentuated the 
jealousies of the brothers, jahandar Shah was attack* 
ed and defeated. He was about to fiy when news was, 
brought to him of the death of Jahan Shah, in a 
small skirmish. In another fight, the third prince 
Rafi ush sban fell dead. So jahandar Shah emerged 
-victorious from the quarrel, March, 1712 

Jahandar, emperor of India at the age of 
fifty-two, handed over the ad- 

Emperor Jahandar Shah to Asad Khan and 

his son, Zulfi^kar Khan, and ordered the leaders of 
the opposition to be dope to cruel death. He 
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wasted his time and money in witnessing and 
ordering grand illuminations in Delhi, and in 
keeping company with dancing-girls, drummers 
and ‘ drunkards. He heaped all favours upon the 
family of his mistress Kunver, who lived like 
an empress, violated all rules of decorum 
and brought disgrace on the imperial name and 
position. Khafi Khan says, “Violence and debau- 
chery had full sway. It was a fine time for minstrels 
and singers and all the tribes of dancers and 
actors. There seemed to be a likelihood that Kazis 
would turn toss-pots, and Mufiis become tipplers. ** 
The army was kept in arrears and Zamindars 
withheld payments of tribute Such a reign could 
have no future at all. Already, an enemy was 
in sight 

Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, second son of 
Prince Aztm-ush-shan, was gover- 
"O'- of Bengal, ivhen he received 
defeat and death ol a call from his father for an 
Jahandar Shah- immediate march to help in the 

contest for the throne. But at Patna, he was 
informed of his father’s death. First he contemplat- 
ted a flight, but on being urged by his mother to 
fight for his father’s inheritance, he proclaimed 
himself as emperor. He had no money, following, 
experience, or support Bat hts mother came to his 
rescue. She procured for her young son the co- 
operation of Say^d J^sain Ali Khan, governor of 
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Patna, and his brother, Ab4sdLa_Khajn, governor of 
Allahabad. Farrnkb also obtained help from manjr 
old dependents of his father, the chief of whom 
were Mehta Chhabilram and his nephew, Girdharlah 
who were Nagars. Jahandar Shah sent his son, 
Azzuddin to fight Farrnkh- The two armies 
came within each other’s sight at Khajwa. Prince 
Azzuddin advised an immediate action, when IChan 
Dauran, second in command, sent forged letters 
under Lai Kunvar’s seal informing the prince that 
the emperor was dead. The trick had the desired, 
result. Azzuddin and his army fled away, leaving 
a rich camp, which the enemy looted to their 
heart’s content. At Sikandra, where Akbar lay 
buried, the victorious army of Farrukbsiyar inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Jahandar Shah, who fought 
without order, resolution, or tact and who fled, 
away to Delhi, January, 1713. Farrnkh became 
emperor. Asad and Zulfikar were first promised, 
pardon and even restoration to office. But the 
emperor disgraced them and ordered the latter to 
be killed. Old Asad was saved, though his property 
was confiscated. Jahandar was strangled to death 
and his reign was rescinded from official records. 

. Thirty at the time of bis coronation, Fflcrukb 
had spent the greater part of 
Firrailuij-ir. Bengal, far away from 

the centre of intrigue, power and renown and had 
no experience. From early life, he had developed 
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fondness for gymnastic exercises, oat-door games and 
‘hunting: and his love for fine clothes and splendid 
horses almost amounted to a passion. But he 
was destitute of will, discretion, judgment or cou- 
rage. He was timid, and prone to rely on others. 
-He mounted the throne by the aid of the Sayyad 
ijrothers. But he committed the greatest folly in 
[intriguing against them without power to persevere, 
uhis brought about his own destruction. 

The Sayyads came to India first from Meso- 
potamia and settled near modern 
Siyyad Pafiala* Then they emipated 

to the Doab and made Meerat and the adjacent 
land their home. They were brave in war, rough 
and proud in behaviour and extravagant in mode 
of life. In the days of the Mngh^s, they acquired 
the right to be always in the front of the army 
and the stubborn fighting of the Barra-so called 
from the twelve villages or towns where they first 
-stayed-Sayyads had gone almost into a proverb. 
The father of the Sayyad brothers was one 
Jtbdulla I^an, who rose’ from a small position 
under the Mir Bakhshi to that of Subedar of 
Bijapur and Ajmere in^ Aurangzib’s time. He had 
two sons, Hasan Ali, afterwards Abdulla Khan, 
Kutb-ul-mulk, and Husain Ali, who had held im- 
portant posts in the late'reigns but who had for 
-sometime' gbne into retirement- and insignificance. 
"When Farrukh was crowned, Abdulla was made 
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Kutb ul-mnlk and vazir and. Husain Ah became 
chief Amir and first Bakbshi 

We saiv above that the administration required 
a powerful leading, but unfortu- 
Fonr Parties nately for tho house of Babar». 

none was forthcoming at the juncture Farrukh 
was surrounded by f our powerful combinations The 
first was the Turani faction, led by the great Nizam-- 
nl-mulk, Sunni in creed, bent on following the 
policy of Aurangzib, and possessed of very high 
military and administrative skill. The second party 
was composed of Persians, Sbia in religion, skilled 
in law, medicine and poetry, and great m admi- 
nistrative and military talents Their policy was. 
the same as that of the Turanis The Afghans 
were the third party But it was insignificant The 
last was the HindUatani_pattyi composed of Hindu- 
stani Mussalmans and Hindus, Rajputs Khatns, 
and Agai^als being the important sections in the 
latter 

I 

A strong ruler would have kept these factions 
under check, and by playing off one against the 
other, would have advanced the interests of his 
dynasty and empire, and added glory to his name,. 
But in the hands of the weak successors of Baha- 
aur Shah, the factions became all powerful and 
htstor> was only a summary of their nse and faff 
The Sayyad brothers had raised Farrpkh tc^ 



power. But soon’ serious estrangement sprang up 
between the two. Abdulla Khan 
TK« emperor and the wanted the ofiicc of the Vazir, 
which Farrukhsiyar was reluctant 
to give to him. The brothers 
jand their supporters could not claim the esper- 
/ience, tact and wisdom of the Turani chief, 
Ghazi ud-din, the lilind father of the great 
Nizam-ul-mulk, who thought that Farrukh had 


committed the fault of trusting the Sayyads, 
contrary to the practice of his ancestors He 
used to say to the emperor, The day of 
retribution seems at hand; you are full In its 
way, and I much fear that from i the appearance of 
the general disaffection throughout your kingdom, 
ruin sits beneath the columns of the throne of 


Timur.” The executions which the emperor ordered 
against the partisans of the late reign and the order 
to blind his brother and cousins were very much 


resented The Sayyads quarrelled about the distri- 
bution of patronage and the possession of spoils. 
Naturally they did not like offices to be given away 
to men in whom they had no trust. The emperor 
•entertained apprehensions thaf the brothers desired 


to depose the house of Timur. Often Abdulla refused 
to attend the Darbar and often the ’emperor went 
personally to his house, remonstrated and established 
amicable relations Frequent attempts were made 
to separate the brothers, by sending one of them to 
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the government of a province, and then instigating 
the local ofRcers to oppose, fight and rum him. 

Abd ulla ^vas a sold ier and not a __6tate^an, 

he administered his departments through his clever 
Bania dxwari, Ratauchand by name, who was charged 
by his enemies of speculation and who sold land^ 
to the highest bidders much against the will of the 
emperor Nizam ul mulk and others opposed this 
Afghan or Indian party in the policy of peace and 
friendship with the Rajputs and Marathas They 
specially disliked the abolition of the jaziycu In 
1712 Husain All Khan was nominated Subedar of 
the Deccan But there he was opposed by Daud 
Khan Fanni, who was defeated and killed in the 
fight and in whose captured records, Husam found 
letters addressed from Delhi, asking him to oppose 
and kill him In the north the emperor planned 
various devices to get iid of Abdulla Khan, who 
was m daily fear of his life and who attended 
the darhar and accompanied the emperor with 
retinue, fully armed Seeing danger all round, he 
sent urgent posts, asking bis brother, Husain All 
Khan, to proceed to Delhi at once The younger 
.brother therefore made a treaty with Raja Sbahu 
and with a large army under Peshwa Balajt 
Vishvanath and a false son of prince Akbar, son 
W Aurangzib, he left the Deccan for the north 
without orders, disregarded the imperial firman to 
go back, and entered Delhi m February, 1719 The 
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silly emperor tried all kinds of tricks to' conciliate 
him. Bat it v?as past hope. His very snpporters 
Including his father-in-law, Ajit Singh, saw throogh 
his weakness and incompetence, and they ’ either 
went over to the enemy or remained lukewann'. 
[The Sayyads took possession of the fort ’ and the 
Jpalace, imprisoned and deposed Farrukhslyar, and 
had him killed in a brutal manner, April, 1719,’ 
The Sayyads now brought out prince Rafi- 
ud-datial, son of Rafi-ush-shan, 

Refi nd-darjat. Jjj 

simple garment he was wearing, with only a pearl 
necklace thrown upon his neck as'ornament, crowned 
him emperor. But he was a consumptive and’ was 
kept prisoner in his own palace. He reigned*'for 
three months only and •the most important went 
of his reign was the unsuccessful uprising of prince 
Nekusiar, son of 'prince Akbar, as emperor’ by 
a Nagar Brahman, Mitrasen by name. Rafi-ud-darjat 
was superseded by his brother, Rafi-ud-danla'.', 

Prince Refi-nd-danla was-' installed on the 

throne as ■ Shah Jaban Tl' in 
Rafi-Yid'daota. , •'* 

June, •1719. But being an opium. 

cater and' an invalid, he caught dysentery ' and 
mental disorder and died ' in -September, 1719- Ho 
was ,sacceeded*'by Roshan 'Aklitar, son of Jahan 
Shah; sob of Bahadur Sbah. ‘ ‘ ’ . - / : > 

• ' As the'author of the fityar says: “^The'se two’ 

sicklytyoung' princes 'seemed. tO' have •’just-’inade.’ 
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tlieii'^p^^rances upon the theatre of th^ world With 
the batb^title of emperor^, in order to be imme- 
diately Nvithdrawn, and were* like two tra\ellers 
had’^xnad^ 'a short pause on the throne in order 
tOT continue thcit journey towards the regions of 
eternity The three preccdirig reigns had been so 
shortens to seri-fe only to confound history ” It 
whs commanded that the shortlived reigns should 
be omitted entirely from official records 

f In the forgeoing pagts, we diccussed the 
' ' question hf succession to th’e 

Foreign Policy thi-OnO, now we take up the 

foreign 'policy 6 f the empire The Rajput question 
Will c'iaim our first attehtion 
j d When Ahrangzlb died, there were three im- 
portant states in Rajputana (1) 
Rjip-iw , T„jed by Rana Araaf 

Singh li ^It exerdi^ed little Influence, though it 
■was'the premier Hindu ^te, (2) Amber, ruled by 
Mirza Raja Jat Sidgh, who fought oa the side ‘ of 
Ptind^' Azatif a^aldst Bahadur Shah' and whc^e 
shdifeisrdn 'to ‘ Ifah throne was disputed by his 
5 oa 8 ger**^ljrotKdf,' Vijay -^Sm'ghJ an ally of the 
emperor,' (3) Matwar dP Jodhpur Under Ajit Singh, 
wh4 With ibis ^reat Sirdar iDurgddas, was at viar 
with Khfangzib "^nd Who drove awa> all imperial 
officer^' fr 6 m hiS^terWoncs^ immediately when he 
heard of the death ‘oPhis enemy'^ ' 

, question^* demanded' Settlement from 

15 
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Bahadur Shah in. his relations with {the Rajputs* 
The first was that of Rajput, recognition of suze- 
rainty. The Rajput 'princes had never^ questioned 
this. The second was that of freedom of worship 
in Rajputana. The Mughals had tried to restrict 
this during the time of* Aurangzib ^nd the Rajput 
princes were determined to, resist it at all .cost. 
The third question was that of [the Raziya. As long 
as the emperor enforced this monstrous and .-humi- 
liating impost upon Hindus, his relations with the 
Rajput princes were certain to remain strained. 

Bahadur Shah annexed Amber, changed iis 

name to Islamabad, and confer- 

tored ,Manvar to Ajit Singh on 
the latter making his submission. But the emperor 
detained Jai Singh and Ajit Singh in his camp and 
sent officers to their lands to enforce, obedience to 
the Islamic injunctions about erection of temples 
and the payment of the hated jaziya. The Rajas 
were frightened. They fled away from the imperial 
army when it was marching for the -reduction of 
Kam Bakhsh in the Deccan. Maharana Amar-Singh 
gave his daughter in marriage to Jai -Sipgh.and the ‘ 

■ three leading states declared war. But prince Azim 
(intervened and a temporary peace wasjmade with 
Uhe revolted chiefs, October, 4708. At this jvery 
time a new enemy, more*serions than jthe Rajas, 
appeared in the Punjab in the person pf [Banda, 



the Sikh Guru- and Bahadur Shah cou^d not ex^ 
cute his phcy in Kajputana 

Bahadur Shah had insisted on le constraction 
i of mosgues, distruct^on of neve 

temples, withdrawal of order 
against cow slaughter, restoration 
of the Xhuiba and acceptance of imperial ofScprs 
for collection, of the jaztya by Rajputs m their 
States But the Rajput princes fought against this. 
They saw no hope in the new reign even So th^ 
met at the holy Pushkar lake and signed an agree- 
mcot to resist the Mughals and to call Marathas 
to their aid m the straggle for religions and poU- 
ticil freedom Ajit expelled the Mughal officers and 
seized Ajmete Husain AU Khan, one of the Sayyad 
brothers, was sent against him. Ajit surrendered 
and gave his daughter, Indra XCamari, m marriage 
to the emperor, May, 17H Soon after this Jai 
Singh entered imperial service. The Rajput troob-s 
le was o\er and peace was made with Marwar and 
Amber 

The Persian and Turani parties at Delhi 
advocated the continuation of 


•viAboUnon of iHc janya 


Aurangaib’s system, while th& 


Afghans and especially Hindustani Mussaltnans 
desired a return to the ancient policy of co-operatiort 
^ ^vllh Rajputs and freedom of worship. The Sayya d 
btother^werc-jof_this,_party So m January, I 7 J 3 , 
the T cnr/g was ab olished. It was re m 171^. 
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IStrt' aBBlikted' cn‘ the •' accessloti*' op 'Rafeuddarjati 
"Nizam-nl-mulk tried to re*impose^‘if m 1723 but 
•^vlthout Success. It was ne\‘er revived after that. One 
I'ea'son'^df' (his -was the difficulty of collection and 
thh 'feTnallness of revenue to be derived. from it^ 
for,’ In the rei^n of Muhammad Shah, the empire 
shrank into very narrow limits. ' ■ ' ’ 

’ In the chapter dealing with northern India 


^^StkK Guta Bsrda. Hi* 
capture acd exetution. 


during Aurangzib’s reign, ‘ we saw- 
how the execution of Guru Tej 
Bahadur led to the rise of the 


Sikhs as a military community and how the Punjab 
rt'mained disturbed almost to the end of it. Guru 


Govind joined Bahadur Shah against Kam Bakhsh 
in'the Deccan, where hc-died of the effects of a 


wound, inflicted by a Mahomedan. He was'succo- 
eded hy'’Guru Banda, who declared war against 
governmerit', pillaced the town of Sarhind for four 
days in'd 'ravaged the districts between Delhi’ and 
liahore, ebrnmitting indcscribablcj atrocities on the 


luckless populations of the emperor. He even set 
cp-an Independent administration < in the Sarkar 


of Sarhind' and coined money and trained troops. 
1^0 government would -brook such defiance of 
constituted 'authority even in the name of religion- 
T?aclia PadfJuih and Path D.trMn'a'! the 'Tcbels wid. 


S6 Bahadur Shah made prompt peace with the Itaj- 
putj -and 'n\lv.ahccd against the Silhr. Banda fled to 
l^fgadh’whcre he lived in regal atate^icvcn coiplng 
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money The emperor stormed Lohgadh, Guru Banda 
escaped to the bills Bahadar Saahi ordered hts 
pursuit But his generals did not agree So the 
Sikhs grew bolder and Banda raised a large and 
powerful array 

The disorder after the death of Bahadar 
Shah prevented the Mughals from undertaking 
serious operations against Banda But after the 
accession of Farrukh, the war was pushed with 
vigour The Sikh forts were seized Banda’s follo- 
wers raided north Punjab and took shelter in 
Gurdaspur, which was infested The Sikhs were 
starved and compelled to surrender, December, 1,715. 
Banda and his 700 followers were brought to Delhi 
in triumphant procession There, every day, a 
hundred captives were executed at the Kohoati 
Many rich Khatris, who professed the Sikh faith, 
-offered heavy ransoms for their co-rehgionists but 
they were refused Every one of the devoted band 
met his fate with great fortitude, hading the 
executioner as his deliverer Even children were not 
made exceptions Banda’s own child was cut off m 
his very presence, and his liver was thrust into 
his mouth Then followed Banda In the words of 
Itvvne, writer of the hater Mughals, ' First of all his 
Tight eye was removed by the point of a butcher’s 
inife, next his left foot was cut off, then his two 
hands were^ severed from his body and Saally he 
was decapitated His wife was made a MahOmedaa > 
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5nd given ovfer td Dakhmi Begnni, th6 emperor’s 
matern'^il *■ * ^ i 

^ ^ The reduction of Banda was followed up by* 
that o£ the ]ats o 


j Shahu, the eldest son of Shambhajii stayed irc 
the Deccan from the time'‘‘of his 
capture io the death’ of Aurangzih 
as a political prisoner ^nce the 
emperor promised him resWatidn of his kirlgdom 
tt' he turned Mussalman But the young Raja 
fused it He was given very excellent treatment,^ 
which the Raja never forgot even once ^ After the 
death of Aurangzib Raja Sbahu^ ac'companied the 
l^rmy of prince Azam as far as the Narbada, wiien 
|on the advice of Zulfikar Khan and Raja Jai 
Singh he was allowed to return home* an^ assert 
his authority as feudatory Shahu defeated Tara-» 


* Mn^atnniid AtnlnKhan (track with the appearance ot Baada* 
conid not help addressing him — It l> surprismg that one who 
shows ^o m«ch acnteneis m bis coaetenancd and has displapel 
so Much ability !n co^dub »«hoald have been gnllty dl such horrid 
crimes ” W^h the greatest cotnposor^ B^nda ieplled, *< 1 wilf tell 
yod, my lord rhat wheaeter men becoja* sttsotrapt and wicked 
a) to relinquish thp ^ath of equity* and to abandon themselves to 
all Jii ds ol wickedness^ then providenca never falls to raise op a 
sconrge like me to chast xe a race ^o depraved but when (he 
measure' o^ puniiliment has been^ filled, then he ra ses up ^^ueh 
a Man Ht yoli to bring him td 'paniihraent *' Banda s answer sum 
xdahrcd almost ^-Hterally the famonl Verse of the I}hag(ivadff%tOr 
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bai’s army, took distingnshed oflScers under pay and 
created an efficient administration and army with 
tbe help of an oM and experienced servant of the 
state, Peshwa Balaji ^s hvanath He disappoint- 
ed the fond hopes of his adversaries that his re- 
lease would lead to' incurable dissensions in Maha- 
rashtra. At the time of his accession Shahu’s rule 
extended over fifty-six miles only When he died, he 
Vras the lord of a big empire, covenng the greater 
part of the Indian continent Tarabai, who first 
refused to transfer her son's claims to Sbabu,‘ 
retired to Kolhapur. 

It was noticed above that Zulfikat Khan was 


Sobedari of tfi« P«cnB 


secretly planning for a policy 
of peace with the Marathas, 


because he saw the fruitlessness of war against them, 


he himself thought of establishing an independent 


princi^lity in the Deccan after the death of his 
old master In the first he anticipated Husain Alf 
Khan Sayyad, while fn the second he anticipated 
his great rival, Nizam-ul-mulk. Bahadur Shah 
appointed Zulfikar as Subedar of the Deccan, but 
fie administered the Subas through his deputy or 
tJttcan, Daud Khan Panni Raja Shahu and Tara- 
bai had Ihtic own suppnrtors at the court and they 
represented theirclairUs for chauih and tardesJtmulJii 
Over tfie sisrSafaas tfjroagh their respective patrons, 
ZulBkar, th^Snbedarj and Mnmm Khan, the V.zir, 
But 'cef definite orders Here issued at the time 
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Daud ^Khan, allowed to -iMarathas., all- 
lands except those, which,, belonged 1 toi'|)iimj;in(I 
other Jagir^ars. It ,\yas .however ’a i^ilk.and,(p)gar 
arrangement, as said hy khafi’, Khan. Zulfikar Khan 
was executed by Farrukhsiyar, and,Nizain-ul)'piuJk 
was appointed Subedar. 1713. During- the last,, five 
y^ars, the Marathas had levied cAo«;7,, on all,, iperr 
c an ise, revenues, .etc, and had appointed! pffi.CjCrs, 
known as Kamavisdars, over ^ the six -SMbas^, The 
new Subedar drove them aw.ay. He |rulcd it^ifhc 
policy of divide and rule, inciting Tara'bai and.'shahn 
against each other, and engaging Maralha n,ob)emen 
'■"r obtained for.Shahaji 'ilanmbiari 

of 10,000 from the emperor. The Nizam found in the 
new prime minister of Sbahu^ja, Pesh’wa Balaji 'Vi- 
^vanath, a past mister of diplomacy and,stalectafr. 
Theold Brahmin minister, who was fifty-thr,ee,at the 
time, created a counterpoise against .the, .Nizam: pt 

-Ihi by forming friendships wjth ^is .rivals, one 
vith Maharaja Jai Singh of Amber and henceforth 
Jaipur, the other with the Sayyad ' brother^Hussain 
Ah, Khan. The latter succeeded \the.^ Ni?:a^ as 
Subedar in the Deccan .in 1715. ButjheVas pppos^ 
by paud Khan .Panni, .agent .oEt thej,^tzam,, at 
Burhanpur, ■ where Pa^‘ Vas, killed, Hus^Pf Ali 
Khan at once realized ho>v .dangerous, his, positiion 
was in the Deccan. The emperor- .was {plotting, against 
his brother, Abdulla Khan^ at Delhi jand ,\Yas ,inpi(}ng 
h‘s Officers against . him.,. iii,th4\ bMca,n^jai?p. j^p 
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therefore made ^ peace ^with Raja Shahu by' pro- 
mising to get imperial sapction for sanads; of 
■cha Mkj Sard eshmul M and gv arajiia Then he took 
^\lth him a latge Marj(tha^finy, matched to 
the nor^h, ’’entered Delhi, 'deposed Farrukhsiyar, . 
placed Rafe-ud-d iVjat on the throne, and obtained] 
the emperor's seal and signature for three sanads 
in March, 1719 Peshwa "Balaji and his son Bhji 
Kao were present with this army. 

The sanad for siarajya confirmed Shahu in 
the temtones conquered by 
Shivaji, that for the cMulh gaVe 
to him a fourth part of revenufes 
collected from Jagirdars and on government land 
in the sisr Subas of Buihanpur, Berar, Hyderabad, 
Bedar, Bijapur and the Karnahc The last sanad 
conceded to him one-tenth of receipts, collected 
from the ryoU of the Subas In all the Raja was 
to receive 35^ on total collections and on nWaS* 
•etc. as shown m gross accounts The imp6sts were 
to be collected by difierent men The claims on 
merchandise, etc. were discontinued. 'We hav6 
Khafi Khan’s testimony that after Meratha offifcers 
■were posted villages, which had once been desolate, 
were restored to cultivation. The relation^ of Raja 
Shahu were now released.* 

/ This arrangement assured peace to the Dec- 
(can, legalized Shahu's position in Maharashtra and 
Ijputside and gave a pew i footing to his pepple^ In 
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the Mughal territories. The three* tanadt opened aT 
new page in Indian histoi'y. i > ' ’ 

1 1 

Thus in 1719, when Muhammad Shah became 
Topical conauioni In c^pcror, the empire was in tieace; ^ , 
the succession to, the thrpnejvasK^ 
gett led; a young and healthy Timurid was seated 
on the throne with universal approvahitheJRaJpnts 
were friendly toJ;he suaerain powetand the Marathas 
had acquired what they had been demanding since 
long. There was no danger from the north-west . The 
empire stood as it was left by Aurangzib-there was 
no apparent shrinkage. '^Tiv^pnya was abolished 
and religious persecution was a story of the^past. 
’c'^But there were §icments-o£jK£akness.'The Rajputs 
were no longer the friends of the empireJThe army 
was exhausted.^ The nobility was rent‘ asunder by 
party-strife. *The Hindus in Gujarat, Malwa and 
the Deccan and the Sikhs in the Punjab were seeking 
Opportunities for^ independence and severance from 
the empire. The small Maratha state was exhibiting 
vigour and capacity for action, deserving imitation 
at^Delhi. Everything turned round two jpoints-the 
character of the new emperor^and the political 
conditJpHjjOn the n orth-west . >;We shall see^r^,thc 
following pages, bow both worked against thejbest 
interestSjof AkbarjSjdyaasty.^ , , j 

fij 1 Itf -was f during ‘the reign of Farfhkhsiyar that 
the >* President ‘■fcfjithe ‘English factoVy at' 'Fort 



William sent an embassy 'to the court and requested 
th6 grant of some concessTons». 
Farrnkhsiyir’i firman for which a firman was granted 
piny in Jtily, '1717 The firman was 

’ regarded^ by the Company as its- 

Magna Charta. It should be remembered that the 
traditional account of the public spirit and genero- 
sUy of Dr 'HarmUan is not borne out by facts, 
because the physician had alreadj receu ed a valuablo 
remuneration for his service in December, 1715, 
while the firman was Conceded to the Company 
as late as July, 1717 

' CHAPTER XV 


The retgn of Muhammad Shah The disruption 
of the Empire, 1719-48 
Prince Roshan AWhtar, son of Jaban Shah, 
I , fourth son of Bahadur Shah, 

Sh>l. enthroned as Abul Hath 

Nasiruddin Muhammad Sbah in September, 1719, 
at the age of serventeeo Strong, handsome, and 
intelligent, and e\en farsighted, he had passed 
most part of his life xo prison with his mother, 
who showed some political sense and who was 
[careful to ^ee that the Sayyad brothers were kept 
well-pleased The young emperor waa not de\oid 
oE courage and fortitude — this is clear from his 
conduct an dhennction agamsl Abdulla Khan at 
Hasan^ur He had the generosity of his ancestors 
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nnd this is clear from the fact that he gave op 
the practice^ of confiscating the property of deceased 
Amirs-a prerogq.tive, always exercised by the Mughal 
emperors and the collection of ih^jaziija- But he had 
no po\ver.of.initiative. He was without experience of 
war or administration. He was a ’lover of pleasure 
and an opium eater and was indolent and indifferent 
to his duties. He fell under the influence of low- 
born men and women and spent his time in sport 
and play, in hearing the Mahabharai and Shnh 
Nama, without inbibing a particle of the wisdom 
and pluck of their celebrated heroes. Rahim-un- 
-nissa, better known as Koki Jju, daughter of a 
Hindu thatchcr, converted to Islam, exercised great 
influence over him. The emperor was also under the 
spell of other worthless men, eunuchs, cotton weavers, 
magicians and courtiers. The very etiquette of court 
life was discarded. The advice of such experienced 
officers as the Nizam to the effect that the emperor 
should assume an air of more gravity and seriousness, 
put aside all levity, suit behaviour to the situation, 
regulate life, administer justice himself, and rule 
the realm like a true Timurid, was thrown to the 
winds. The result was poverty, ruin and loss of 
^ule. The Amirs and Subedars refused to send 
money to Delhi. The army grew^' weak. As the 
the author of the Siyar observed, What figure 
can the lox make lU fbeiVion's deni orn what can 
be -expected from a wooden sword opposed to aJ- 
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keen -steel'' bla^e The* history ’ of the reign op 
Muhammad bSah is the history of the disintegra^ 
tion of the empire. ‘ ' ^ 

The first -to oppose the new accession were 
‘ ’ the chiefs of Amber and Jodhpur, 

co„nk.;<.»,oi F«.. 

they were conciliated. Jai Singh was appointed 
Faujdar of Snrat and Ajit Singh became Subedar 
of Gujarat and Ajmere. But the most important 
enemies o! the new rule were the Nagar politicians 
and generals, Chhabtlram, governor of Allahabad, 
and his mephew or brother’s son, Girdharlal. Alla- 
habad was besieged. Cbhabilram died and Girdbariai 
submitted on being made governor of Oudh. Thus 
jthe succession to the throne was secured against 
all opposition and the Sayyad brot’ners earned great 
triumph. But it was the culminatJon of their power. 

Muhammad Shah and his court 'became dis- 
' > ' gusted with the Sayyad’s.V;fluence 

Dcitruction , o{, the power. The brothers kujt a 

Sirrad*’ power. , ,, 

close watch ovdr the person ai.d 
movem'ents* of the young monarch. They still mono- 
poUzed_a.n_patronage. The Turanis were as hostJe 
to them.ds beforei Nfeam-oJ-mnlk was the one abla 
leader of 'the opposition. The Sayyads wanted to 
ruin him'' .They therefore sent him away frOmXJelhi 
to MaUva->in spite of the promise that be would not 
be disturbed. ‘'Nizata.uI-muJk took his neiv charge 
and 'began raising afi.-ar7ttyt apparently ;for action 
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against the Marathas. Bat Hnssain AH Khan objec- 
ted to it', and suggested » his* transfer? to Agra. or 
Patna. So the Tacani chief decided to act at once. 
He first started in the north, but after going a little 
durther he ordered his army to march studdenly to 
the south and he occupied Asirgadh and Burhanpor, 
So Husain All Khan sent instructions tq his nephew, 
Alam All Khan, a lad of twenty-years, and to 
Hilawar AH Khan, who was hovering round Malwa, 
to crush the Nizim. Alam was the first to fightj 
but he was defeated and killed near Kbandva, June, 
1720. In August, Dilawar Ah Khan, who was adv- 
ancing from Aurangabad with 'Maratha auaiHanes, 
was defeated and itUed at Balapur. These two 
battles were turning points in the history of the 
south, for they <^tab\tshed the Nizam there. 

Thus in ‘he space of a couple of months, two 
big armies were destroyed, the six Subas of the 
Deccan *^nd the province of Malwa were detached! 
■ftorr the Sayyads' power, and the Turani faction^ 
■p-as supreme in the south. 

Seeing power slipping from their hands, the 

t * Sayyad brothers made frantic 

^ad ot H.m« AH 

Khan, who ivas Snbedar of the 
Dcccan, Agra, Ajmere and Gujarat, took the young 
emperor with him and mnrehed for the south. But 
the king-rnakers’ days were over. One noon a Sayyad, 
Haidar Beg by name, dropped a petition intd the 
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Jiands.pf; Husain AH, while he w^s returning, to-^his 
camp^in_a palhhi and cut hirn off as he' was reading 
its contents. All this time the eraperor-was .concealed 
behind' a lady, October, ,1720. ' ■ ; , 

.. Abdulla was at -Stkandra near Agra when 
r . his brother was murdered by the 
At once he sent an, agent 
to prince Ibrahim, eldest son 
of Rafi-ush-shan, , son of Bahadur Shah, at D^hi 
and hiraselftraade preparation, to resist the foes. 
-The two met at Jlasanpur, where Abdulla Khan 
was defeated land taken prisoner. Prince Ibrahim 
was traced and brought to the, emperor, who for- 
gave him, October, 1720. Abdulla Khan lived for two 
years the life of a well.treatei prisoner. ,But his 
inveterate enemies, the Turanis, were afraid of 
him. So they secured the emperor’s oermission to 
poison him. Abdulla died of the effects of the ,drng 
in 1722, 

The administration of |the Sayyads .was oow 
'^ver. But Muhammad Shah was not free frot« 
Intelage. From the control of the able Sayy.ads, he • 
/passed under .worthless and incompetent persons.- 
As usual, different^-versions , are given pf the 
conduct and policy pf the two 
A review ol the policy brothers and their men, specially 
and • character ot' the , „ . t- .t. 

Siyyadi. Ratancband. Rustam All, -the 

, • author of the Tarikh-i Hindi and 
a contempoary, said that the emperor. observed all 
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the ancient I'lONVs 'and'' Established Tules^of^^-his^'an* 
ctistors' 'as'MoT»g'*as^ Hosam* Ali- Kliah. lived {‘and 
that the-lattec'mariagM the^dfiairs <)f-thd’'V£ateln 

a wise and excellent 'tnartner, ’‘deciding alP'dispuIes 

xvlthout' partiality and according to '-the Alahamedan 
law. tie' accused their adversaries, the Ttirani nob/^» 
of perfidy; selfishness and'un worthy arnbi^ion..The 
Sayydds^ treatident of Farrukhsiyar excited alarm, 
indignation and a sense of uncertainty in ’^the niinds 
of all. But’ we should remember that-AbduIJa'Khan 
was at' first opposed toi the deposition' of 'that 
monarch'and was /orced into thai'dctich'by -l^lusaih 
All Khah.^All resented the'bfbthers'-^monopdly of 
powefand specially the influence'’‘6f-RatancH‘aWd. 
whoni '^hey compared with Hemu-a'ccmpllrheiit, libt 
deserved • by' biffl because Fatanchan'd’ was neither 
the- firsti'thih.^ter' nor -a soldier-he' played Vsubbf- 
dinate-pa^^°”ly >n the -development 'of the'^tragedy.. 
Still Mio'nopoly of power was necessary to thV'brb- 
th«rs/if''tbey at-'alJ' cared ‘fol"th’eif safe'ty/'But the 
result ‘■’Was fatal.^-^Th^' '‘h'obiJity^ -of every'' provincb 
carried'' oh ' their existence^itt''drsgface'’a’nd' disgust. 
rhfe’^Sayyitds' rel5ed”tbd'ihuch‘^oh''their’c6unEymen 
afUbe eastern’ 'province.' They did not' 'sufficiently 
realizd'fheir want'6fiexpenerice,^lheir military weak* 
3ess, '^and'la3tly,‘’tbe'’stfength‘*df;thg ^oppoSsilionl 
Ratarichand'''wasl awa’re''‘6f 'this weakness. So che 
3'dvised 'peace” witli the Rajpufs/Hindos, Cbha'bilrarh 
ind' -GlrdHarlal'Jahd "evend*with” «tlife' Nizami"' It 
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\vas’;Husain AH, v/ho compelled his elder brother 
to allow him to separate from him and 'march to 
the Deccan with the emperor. That was the com- 
tmencement of a civil war. The Sayyads’ administra- 
tion was milH, benehcent,' and liberal. People ha^ 
not many ^Hevarccs apainst ihem.lTbey spent 
liberally on charities and promotion of learning. 
Hu'ain AH Khan was energetic, insolent, and vain- 
glorious Abdulla ly'as fond of wine, woman and 
money. Many a lime the brothers would fall out 
on the question of spoils of victorv and taking of 
offices; then the intercession of Ratanchand was 
sought for and all differences were settled The 
Turanis and Persians, the aristocracy and the royal 
family considered the Sayyads as upstarts and that 
was pn e_of t he reasons-oL their, fall. Again, the 
administration of the Sayyad brothers was specially 
I'avourable to Hindus. It abolished the hated poll- 
tax, the jaziya. Ratanchand’s management of the 
diwani or department of revenue was disliked by 
men like the Nizam because he farmed out land 
to the highest bidder He inspired the Sayyads to 
carry out the abrogation of the \az%ya The sound- 
ness of the first policy was qufestionable, while the 
■wisdom of the secOnd was beyond dispute ^But 

_ ■ , . — 

■IThe jazsya teem to bsve been renred because ^loon after 
(ttamph orer tbe emperor abcliibed ic on (he 

reqitit-of Baji Girdfurlal Nagar and &arai Jai Sfngh It yielded 
jurefennc ol Hi 4 cioret •' 

16 
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long after -when controversy had subsided, when 
the power and name o? the great Mughal inspired 
neither fear nor veneration, and when his empire 
was but a fact of past history, another historian, 
the author of the B%yar, lamented that the two 
brothers were not spared a little longer to serve 
their master and his subjects, for “ if they had, it 
IS probable that the times, which we have now the 
mortification to behold, would not be so humiliating 
as they have proved, nor could the honour of 
Hindustan have been thrown to the winds, nor the 
Indian nobility and gentry reduced to that deplor- 
able condition to which we now see them brought’* 
.As observed by Irvine m his Later MugltaUt 
[“with the disappearance of the Sayyad brothers 
the story of the later Mughals attained a sort of 
dramatic completeness” New policies and new men 
appear on the scene. 

The history of the reign of Muhammad Shah 
IS occupied so much with the 
Nizam al mulL activities of Nizani-ul*mulk, the 

great chief of the Turani party and founder of the 
present state of Haiderabad that we should pause 
awhile to gi\e a brief account of his antecedents. 

Samarkand and Bokhara were the homes of 
the ancestors of the Nizam His grand-father, Khwaja 
Abid, was Kaziof Bokhara Once he passed through 
India on his way lo Mecca and while returning 
back, he accepted service under Aurangzib, who. 
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tnade b«m superintendent of endowments and gc^i 
vernor of Ajmere, Mnltan and Bedar, and Kahch 
He died in \be couise of the siege of Goal* 
konda in 1687, leaving Bve sons, the Nizam’s father, 
Mir bhihabuddin, being the fourth. The young man 
showed very loyal service in Rajpntana and the 
Deccan and was Subedar of Berar and Gajarat- 
Autangzib had bestowed upon him the title of Ghazi- 
ud-din Firoz Jung. He died at Ahmedabad in 1710. 

Mir Kamrnddin, the future Nizam-ul-muik, 
was born in 1671 and was the son of GhazUud-din 
by the daughter of Sadulla Khan, the great Vazir 
of Shah Jaban. He distinguished himself very early 
in life and so in 1691 received the title_of C hin, 
KaUch-Klian. At the time of Aurangzib’s death, he 
■was governor of Bijapur. Bahadur Shah removed 
the Turani family from the Deccan and appointed 
Ghin K alich-IChan^ubedaii-of-Oudii-.and Faujdar 
■of Gorakhpur. He was disgusted with the scanty 
notice which government was taking of him and 
"he refrained from resigning only on the importu- 
nities of the Vazir, Munim Khan. Bat when 
Bahadur Shah confiscated his father’s property, 
he resigned his titles and retired from active ser- 
-vice. He espoused the cause of prince Azim and 
his son, Farrukh, who ^ppoiftted him governor ofl 
Ithe Deccan in 1713 with th e title of Nizam uI-ft luIL. 
ijThis was the time of strife for power between the 
//Sayyads -tnd the Turani?. So AbduUk app^Knted 
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his brother, Husain Ah. Snbedar of the Deccan and 
tranferred the -Hizam to Muradabad, where he 
worked as Fanjdar, 1715-1718 After Farrukh’s death 
rn 1719, the Hizam was made Snbedar of Patna. 
Buthewas the chief of the opposition So in 1720 he 
was transferred to Malwa But he marched to the 
south and was opposed by the armies of Dilavar AIi 
and Alam Ah, whom he destroyed Muhammed Shah 
was soon released from the Sayyad grip and so 
he made the llizam_his__tozir, 1721 During his 
vaeirai he tried to restore the prestige of the 
emnire but was misunderstood, thwarted and even 
scoffed at as a " Deccani monkey ’ The Subedart 
of Guiarat was offered to him So he left Delhi 
But while passing through Malwa, he changed his 
mind and suddenly turned back to Delhi, July, 
1723 Once more the old game against him was 
started by the emperor and his courtiers So the 
Vazir got disgusted and on the pretence of bad 
health left the court to proceed to his jnjjVs m 
Samhhal But when his camp was on the Chamba! 
■near Gwaliar, he gave out that he would go to the 
Deccan and fight the Marathas, who were invading 
iGujarat and Malwa His enemies saw their chance 
At once the emperor sent secret instructions to 
Mobatiz Khan, an officer at Aurangabad, to oppose 
the Nizam's The two fought at Sakaf 

Jihcra, situated 80 miles from Aurangabad m 
jjerar, Detober, 1724 Oncemore good luck favoured 
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the Nizam. Mabariz \^s defeated and killed. 
As soon as the emperor knew this, he made the 
best of the evil and appointed the victor to the 
viccroyalty of the Deccan. From this date begins 
the history of the Haiderabad state as a semi-in- 
^epsndent principality. 

We shall narrate the subsequent career of 

this great man m its proper place 

Character and policj in itS relation to the dev- 

oi the Nizam 

clopment of our theme. But here 
we should give an idea of his character and policy. 
Schooled in the^traditions of Alamgir or Aurangzib, 
the Nuam tried to give practical effects to them. 
He was opposed to the rise of the Persian and 
Hindustani parties to power. He believed implicitly 
in the talents and abilities of the Mughals to rule, 
ffght, and administer the affairs of a great empire.. 
He was equally opposed to the association of the 
Rajputs and other Hindus m the administration 
and defence of the state. He never approved of 
the abrogation of the Sunni ruler’s right to collect 
the jazirja from Zimmis He did not agree with 
the Sayyad brothers' policy to surrender supremacy 
over Rajputana and Maharashtra and to give away 
the right and Sardeskmul ht to the Marathas. 

The religious and communal zeal of the Nizam 
^ent furtherr He -was-preiKtred to barter away tho 
wealth of his country and the prestige of his mas- 
ter toll foreigner like Nadir Shah , if he could only 
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succeed in accomplishing the deitruction • of the 
Maralhas and his rival, Khaa Daurah, at - Delhi. 
He was one of the party to invite the 'Shah of 
.Persia. On the other hahd, a man- of his genius' 
Vould have negotiated alliances with the Rajputs 
land Marathas and driven away the enemy. Did the' 
the l^lzam aim at independence ?• He never openly 
said so. He used to say, ‘*May throne and umb- 
rella bring good fortune to him who holds them !,« 
My business is to preserve my honour, and if this 
be mine, what need have 1 of an imperial-throne?'^ 
His assumption of chief power in the Deccan aga-' 
ins t an ovenvhelming opposition from the north is 
rather excusable if WeTemember the uncertainty of 
the political situation at Delhi, the fickleness of the 
emperor, and lastly the growing Maratha power in 
the south. He turned away the -progress of^that 
race from hU own land 'to the north. • ’ 

•' But the Nizam was a man of great virtues.- 

I He had the merits of a soldier of fortune and a ruler 
of men. He was opposed to needless violence. He 
refrained irom taking part-ln the wars of succession, 
from 1707 to 1719. He sent urgent messages for ami- 
cable settlement to Dilavar, Alam Ali, and Mubariz.* 
He never stained his hands "with blood.. He tried 
to save Abdulla Khan Sayj-ad -from -infamy and 
death. He showed the same .merit -of administer of 
peace, when henegotiated alliances with the Marathas. 
Of course as a. soldier he 'bad' a great reputation- 
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But he should be chiefly known as Oie man o f 
pcace^ In Muradabad, MaUva, and the Deccan, 
wherever he was posted, his first care was to reform 
the administration, to punish the disturbers of peace, 
to improve agriculture, to reform the army and to 
replenish the treasury. He advised the emperor 
to abolish the s>*stem of farming, to abandon the 
practice of acwpting fcslthish from ofiicc-bearers*it 
virtually amounted to a sale of offices-to curtail the 
number of Jagirdars, and to dismiss low compani- 
ons. The Nizam, as he himself said, was first and 
last a man of honour He treated the families of 
the Sayyad brothers with a generosit>, which it 
would be hard to expect from a politician of his 
age«be escorted them safe to the north, when he 
could have heldthem as hostages and pawns for more 
favourable negotiations. He never enriched himself 
by lust, bribery, or violence. Prisoners of war were 
exceedingly well-looked after by him. We should 
not fail to notice another virtue in the man. He 
^believed in the legitimacy of the jaziya. But he 
never felt the barbarian's pleasure in the destruction 
^of temples or forced conversions to Islam. 

One part of his policy it is hard to explain. 
|Hb once advised Muhammad Shah to lend assist, 
(ance to the Shah of Persia against the Afghans 
/out of gratitude for, help rendered by , its monarch 
to Humayun, and even, volunteered to lead the 
expedition himself. 
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> The ^Nizam practised the virtue df caution 
a|post to a fault But his judgment was clear He 
waa a iTian of great ggljiicz cl cunning He died m 
May, 1748, at Burhanpur 

? Unfortunately for the empire his lot was 
cast in an age, which refused to hear him and 
which rather scoffed at his eaxnestness_-an(L-zeal. 
Kustam Alt, author of the TonUi t H^nd^, speahs 
of him in very bad terms 1 

It was during the reign of Muhammad Shah 
that the Mughals lost the pro- 
nm'gi *^* ^'*^*^*' vmce of GujaraL permanentlj 

Slivaji had looted Surat twice, 
once in 1664 and again in 1670» he had occupied 
part of the present state of Dharampur, then 
known as Ramaagar, he had sent raiding parties 
one in 1675, and the other in 1677, as far as 
Bfoa h, bjt h’ had neither the leisure nor the 
intention to cut off any noteworthy slice of territory 
from this part of the empire After the flight of 
Rdja Ram to Maharashtra, Aurangzib concentrated 
all his resources on the conquest of Maharashtra 
and the Maratha invasion of Gujarat began almost 
with the opening of the eighteenth centurj, 1702 
Shnaji’s conquests of the Balgan forts of Saler and 
1 The Maratha historian Mr Sarda^^ai, says - 
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iMuler afforded important basds for invasion and 
Security from retaliation The famous Baba Piara 
ford on the Narbada \Vas crossed now, raids into 
the Surat and Broach districts became very frequent, 
and Khande Rao Dabhade, the Senapati, and Dama* 
ji Gaekwar, Shamsher Bahadur, earned their de« 
predations in Kathiawar as early as 1711. Kanthaji 
Kadam Bandet and Udaji Pawar raided northern 
Gujarat and Damaji established a permanent military 
poat at Songadh near Surat;'Avhence he could easily 
dart into the plains below Khande Rao and Damaji 
were succeeded by Trirabak Rao and Pilaji In 
1719 the Maratbas obtained the rights of chauiU 
and sardeshrnulhi over the six Deccani Subas, out 
of which Kbandesh and Baglan were assigned to 
the Peshwa Gujarat was just near these assign- 
ments So It became the easier and the first prey. 
The annexation of the province was lacilitated by 
the bigotry and lust ol some local Mughal qSicets, 
bv the intrigues of the Amirs at Delhi, and by the 
ktfong re action following upon the narrow Sunnism 
or Aurangzib 

’ Up to 1713 the Subedars of Gujarat were 
supported by the central government afid there was 
little intrigue either there or at Ahmedabad to 
frustrate the Mceroy’s attempts to prevent the Mara- 
thas from accomplishing a permanent occupation of 
tFrom hit colours were borroived the red ind white stupes 
«1 the itandirJs oi Barods aod Indore 
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the province. Butafter 1713and especially 1719, the 
Subedars were superseded one after another and 
the imperial government placed not only obstruc- 
tion in the good administration of the province 
but even accentuated party strife. This encouraged 
the deputies and other officers to court the 
intervention of the Gackwar, Dabhade, Peshwa 
or Bande. The inviting party scored a temporary 
triumph. But the ultimate consequence was the 
loss of the province This broad fact mast be re- 
membered to follow the complicated history of the 
Maratha invasion and conquest of Gujarat 

In 1723, Nizam-ul-Mulk was appointed viceroy 
of Gujarat, but he sent hts uncle/ 

of the province. In the mean 
time the Nizam was superseded by Surbuland Khan, 
who ordered Hamid Khan, the Nizam's deputy, to 
give up the charge to Shujat Khan, Hamid Khan 
did this with great reluctance. But his nephew 
and master, the Nizam, requested Kanthaji Kadam 
Bande to help him in the recovery of Gujarat and 
promised him the cMuthai of 'lands, west of the 
river Mabt. So Shujat was killed and Hamid entered 
Ahmedabad, December, 1721. He took sole charge 
of the province and Vie l^araihas iiyider Bande 
^ oltained for the first time the clmiViai of the northern 
part of (htjarai. 

Now Hamid Khan had secured only the 
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rorthefn t)art of Gujarat. But at Surat, Shuja's 
brother, Rustam AlU strong. He made friend- 
ship with Pilaji Gaekwar and defeated Hamid 
Khan in February. 1725. But the Maralhas made 
peace with Hamid Khan and they killed his enemy, 
Rustam, in an action. So Hamid Khan anrrendtreil 
ihe chmdh of the province south of the Main to Pilaju 
The Marathas occupied Baroda and Champaner 
after this. 

The whole province was now opened to 
Maratha;;mcursions But during 
Final lois ol Gnjirat. viceroyalty of Sarbuland 

Khan, 1725-20, they could not get the better of the 
Mughals. He abrogated the concessions made by 
hia predecessor to Bande, Pilaji and Trimbak^KAo 
Dabhade, and transferred them to the Peshwa Baji 
Rao and Raja Shahu of Satara. The confederates 
therefore fought against Baji Kao at Bhilapur near 
Dabhoi in April. 1731, where Trimbak Rao was 
killed. Baji Rao now appointed the minor Dabhade ag 
Senapati and Pilaji as his agent, making the latter 
Sena Khas Khd. Sarbuland’s successor, Abhay Singh, 
Raja of Jodhpur, got Pilaji murdered at Dakor in 
1732. Pilaji’s son, Damaji, was a great general and 
statesman. He recovered the lost position and got 
a share in the revenues of Ahmedabad, 1738. In 
course of time, all Gujarat and Kathiawar agreed 
to pay tributes to him. In 1753 Raghoba led a 
great in\'asion and took possession of of Ahmedabad 
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which "was permanently occupied in ' 1757. The 
Mughal empire' in Gujarat was now terminated 
4nd those ollicers of the empire, who remained in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar and who had hitherto 
maintained an unequal fight, signed agreements 
with the Marathas, whereby they were guaranteed 
in their possessions. They were the rulers of 
Junagadh, Jamnagar, Palanpur, Radhanpur, Cambay, 
Surat, Idar, Rajpipla, etc. 

We saw how the Mughal occupation of 
' Bundclkhand was contested by 

Bundela Rajas, the last of 
•whom were Champat Rai and Chhatrasal. In 1720, 
the court of Delhi appointed Muhammad Khan 
Bangash as governor of the province of Allahabad. 
Bangash’s deputy, DiHr Kban, was defeated and 
killed m 1721 by Raja Chhatrasal, who sent help 
to the revolted Nagar governor, Raja Girdfaarlal. 
On account of this, expeditions were sent to Bundel- 
khand, when the BUndelas, though helped by the 
Marathas and Jats, were compelled to surrender, 
1723-28. The victorious general was now waiting 


fOr fresh orders from bis master at Delhi for the 
disposal of the conquered lands,' when he was infor- 
med that the Marathas were advancing to the aid of 
the Bundela cVief under the command of Peshwa 
Baji Rao. The* Deccan drmy joined Chhatrasal m 
March, 172$, enclosed Muhammad’s camp and routed 
his feon, Kayam Khan. The brave Afghan go vernorsent 
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piteous appeals for help to Delhi and tb Oudh; but 
none came. lie feaw that Ije was fighting for a los^ 
and unworthy cause. So he made' peace with Chha? 
trasal and promised never to attack him long 
as he paid his tribute regnlarly. After this Chha-> 
trasal ceded lands near JhansI to Baji Rao, whom 
he adopted as his child and to whom he left on; 
his death in December, 1731, one third of his state# 
yieding a revenue of 33 lacs a yean and comprising 
the present territories of Jhansi, Sagar and Sironj. 
that his children should get the necessary protection 
against the Mughals. The Peshwa appointed Govind 
Pant, a Brahmm, to manage the newly acquired, 
territories. Balaji, the third Peshwa, made the ne*' 
cessary arrangements for their administratfon. The 
Marathas were thus established at the very gate*^ 
\vay of the Subas of Agra, Allahabad and Oudh and 
the Mughal hold on Bundelkhand was,, gone for 
ever. if 

MaUva and Gujarat were the most important 
( and the richest provinces ofi'the' 

Lo.il _o{ Malw a j it. . tt_ 

empire and their annexation iby 
the Marathas left an irremediablewound in the body 
politic. The return of Raja Ram from Jihji to 
his homeland was Ifafe occasion for the first Maratha.. 
Incursion into Malwa, which Malcolm put down la 
the year, 1690, and it recurred almost every year. 
The administration of the province changed hands 
often and its defence was exceedingly weak. No^ 
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viceroy of Malwa obtained adequate and sincere help 
from the court of Delhi, where the emperor and 
the Vazir trusted none. At the same time the 
reaction, which followed upon the anti-Hindu policy 
of Aurangzib, Bahadur Shah and the Nizam, com- 
pletely alienated the pnnces of Rajputana and the 
local aristocracy of Malwa. The chief of the latter 
•was one Gaud Brahmin, Nandlal by name. He 
was the Chaxidhari of Ujjain and was in secret 
correspondence with the Maratha leaders, Malhar 
Rao Holhar and Udaji Pawar, who occupied Indore 
and Dhar. Nandlal received encouragement from 
Savai Jal Singh, Maharaja of Jaipur, who was a 
great friend of the two Peshwas, Baji Rao and bis 
son, Balaji. The local aristocracy very much res* 
ented the administration of the Subedar, Raja 
Bahadur Girdbarlal, nephew of Chhabilram Mehta,* 
who had championed the cause of his master’s son, 
the late emperor Furrokhsiyar. 

The Raja Bahadur enforced a very strict reali- 
zation of the land-tax from the Zammdars^ Amds 
and Chaudharis. The Nizam secretly encouraged 
the Marathas to invade Malwa in order to escape 
from the effects of their depredations on his own 
lands. Raja Girdharlal was killal in a fight with 
* 1 learn Ironr ray cjieemwl (nend, Mr. Manjkankcr Pitam- 
bardas a! Bhavnagar, that thu Nagar (ataily had their home, 

in Mangrol in Kathiawar and that it wai cenaected with the 
a^ithot ol the Sor«iJi-*-Ta«tm&h. ^ j ji ^ 
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Baji Rao’s brother, Chimnaji Appa, near Mandu m 
November, 1728 Girdbarlal was succeeded by his 
cousin, Dayaram, who met with the same fate 
next month His successor, Raja Bbavam Ram, 
who was the son of Raja Girdharlal, resisted the 
Marathas for two years, 1729-1731, but without 
any result These governors sent pathetic appeals 
to Nandlal Chaudhan and his party for assistance 
But the latter refused and sent secretly all the 
information about their movements to the intruders 
from the south * NandUal allowed his own family 
to be blown up by mines in the action at the Tirla 
Pass The distracted court of Delhi sent 
*Xaodlal 11 mentiooed bjr Malcolts Vide Central Xndiat 
I 68 frhere liu graodtaa tellt Malcolm the tame not)' 

A le«r extracts from letter*, which piiied betneeo the partiei 
<oiicerDcd, are giveq belo V fromG S Sardeiat i R fasat,!! Daj-aram s 
letter to Nasdlal — ^ 

% % sTif ^ ata ahtri 

^>1 BTR^r WiRtT arwra in another letter ^ 

he $ajr» — m ^ 31 iifitnii 

Pfit rii<t |r hiRtft ^ ^ sr^ 

■% WR 5RS1 |l ^ ^ 

%r ^ !f Irt snrf n mis bm f^% «ir 

^^1, eit^ BUI ??i% ^ mr 5r ^ siinc %- 

No am ^er was given to these pathetic calls for help in an hour oi 
need The result was that Daparam was killed Wbenja S ngh learnt 
It, he wrote to Kindfal 5tRlU t % *E^ 

■BiR ins!% vs^^, sTRr Itju, 
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"Mubatnmad Bangash in 1731. But he received no 
better treatment from the court of Delhi and v/hen 
hiss ally, the Nizam, retired to the Deccan m fear 
of an invasion of hts dominion by Paji Rao’s host, 
Muhammad Bangash made peace with the Marathas 
and resigned his post, December, 1732. He was 
succeeded by Savai Jai Singh,* who was the secret 
ally of the Marathas and the great friend of the 
family of the Peshwas. 

The Maharaja was paid lavishly by the emp* 
eror to resist the Marathas But he turned the 
payments to his private use -ind passed hi« dats 
mostly in his own kingdom in indolence and town 
planning. He bought off the 'Marathas by liquidating 
with them the revenues of the best tracts of his 
Suba, 1731-1733, 

Mubatnmad Shah’s court could not look with 
indifference at this continued reduction on the pro- 
vince of Malwa to helplessness It organized a great 
|pn, 

turn iphtu 3?r to Such the 

iQiicrable state to whjch Autangzlb brought his empire by hts 
anti.Rajput and anti Hindu policj 

The dates are given here according to the latest corrections 
Irom the Pcihwa’i Daflar and J Sarkar’s Fall of the I^Uighal 
Empire, I. 

*Jai Singh decorated his new capital, Jaipur, and constructed 
observatories, Janter barter as the vulgar call them, wth the 
help 9t the Jeinit Fithers Boudlf, Antoine Gahelspergncr and Andre 
&tobl liom Bengal and Gerioany respectively 
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plan to resist the Marathas and the Vazir, Kamtuddin, 
n.nd the Bakbsbi, Khan-i-Dauran, led a great army 
of 25,000 men, to expel the enemy from Malwa in 
1734, They were helped by Rajput princes with 
their contingents. But the allies could not fight 
‘with vigour and decision and the Marathas had to 
be bribed once more, 1735. The Bakhshi promised 
to pay Rs. 25 lacs as cTiautU for Malwa and the 
“Maratha generals, Ranojv Sindhia, Mulhar Rao 
Holkar and Pilaji Jadhav, agreed to retire beyond 
the Narbada. This agreement was doe to the 
friendly intervention of Savai Jai Singh, who adv- 
ised the Mughal commanders to sue for peace. 
Uaturally the impenal court was greatly displeased 
•with him and Sadat Khan, governor of Oudb, led 
the intrigue against the supporters of the Raja’s 
policy. The shrewd Maharaja therefore invited 
Pesbwa Baji Rao to enter Malwa, ostensibly to 
■frightea his enemies at the court, and if possible, 
to visit even Rajputana. 

The Peshwa was not slow to accept this str- 
ange invitation and he entered Rajputana, visited 
the rulers of Udaipur and Jaipur, and entered into 
various agreements with the Raj'put princes. At 
the same time Maratha forces ravaged imperial 
territory as far as the Doab Consequently the 
negotiations for peace did not materialize. 

So Baji Rao led another invasion of Malwa 
in 1737-38. He ravaged the Gangetic plain and 

17 
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sacke^ the environments of Delhi. But the Vaziff 
■defeated him and he was afraid of the advance of 
Sadat Khan’s array from Oudh. So he beat a hasty 
retredt. 

In the late negotiations Baji Rao had deman- 
ded the full cession of Gujarat and Malwa, and 
places of Hindu pilgrimage in Oudh and Allahabad, 
besides rights over the Nizam in the Deccan. Natu- 
rally the demands were refused by the government 
of Delhi, though for the time being, the inundation 
had been averted. But the crisis was not over and 
the emperor and his advisers were convinced that 
the only means of escape lay in hearty co-operation 
with the Nizam. Urgent messages were therefore 
sent to him to hasten up to the metropolis. A 
royal welcome awaited the old minister. He was 
made Asaf Jha and bis eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din, 
was made governor of Malwa and Agra. The 
Nizam took the field against Baji Kao, who cros- 
sed the Narbada with 80,000 men and shut up 
his enemy in Bhopal. The imperialists were helped 
by the Rajputs this time and they were 50,030 
strong. But their communications with the north 
were cut off So they capitul^itcd. A convention was 
signed at Dural Saral, 64 miles from Sironj, by 
which the Nizam promised to Baji Rao the whole 
of Malwa and complete sovereignty over the terri- 
tory between the Chambal and the Narbada; be 
also agreed to prevail upon the emperor to pay 50 
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lacs, January, 1738 -Xlie old man then retnraed} 
to Delhi 

But the Maratba scare was not over *jrhe 
imperial court did not ratify the late convention. 
So Balaji, Ba3i Rao's son and successor, pursued 
his father’s policy and asked for the permanent 
cession of Malwa. The Peshwa met the Kizam in 
jl741, and although the emperor was prevailed upon 
to agree to the payment of a small sum of money, 
the permanent detachment of Malwa could not b& 
obtained from him So Bala}t sent his generals to 
Malwa, and himself met Raja Jai Singh Jle promf- 
sed help to the emperor in recoveriDsi tributes from 
the disobedient Subedar of Bengal He even marc- 
hed as far as Murshidabad Muhammad Shah was 
advised by Maharaja Jai Singh not to attempt a 
tight with Ihe Marathas So be issued a 
granting the naxh-Suiedarx of Malwa to Balaji on 
condition that he and his servants did not distarb- 
the p^ace of the province and that th^ sent loyal 
aid to their master when necessary, July, 1741^ 
Thus Malwa was permanently detached from the 
•empire 

The decay of the B^jputrace resulting from 
the withdrawal of the Mughal 
and the loss of oppor- 
tunity for service and acquisition 
of experience in a larger sphere on account of the 
anti Hindu policy of ^nrangzib, were pomted out irt 
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the critique on that emperoris reign. The eighteenth 
conturv therefore opened with internecine warfare 
in Kajputana and Maratha exploitation there. Clan 
fought against clan, state against state, family against 
family. The court of Delhi could offer no protection. 
Its interference was defied and defeated and the 
different parties vied with one another in courting 
Maratha alliance. In the beginning the offer of 
friendship from the Deccan was even welcome, as 
it was the only ^vay to turn out the rule of 
Qaziya and temple destruction. In course of time, 
however, the Rajputs found to their bewilderment 
that the fellowship of the Deccan politician meant 
the partition of their patrimony, which even the 
Tuthless wars of A’auddin Khilji and his successors 
had not succeeded in accomplishing. Let us see 
how this came to pass in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. 

Three Rajput states took a leading part in 
this affair. Thfy were Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bundi, 
ruled respectively by the Kachch^vas, Rathods and 
Hadas The Hada clan was led by the two houses 
of Bundi and Kota, which fought as rivals under 
Bodh Singh and Dalil Singh \Mth his son, Ummed 
Singh In Jaipur the succession Uras disputed by 
Ishwari Singh and his younger brother Madbo 
Singh, who was the nephew of the Maharana of 
Udaipur and to whom the succession was promiscf 
by Jai Singh. In Jodhpur the death af Maharaj; 
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Abhay Singh, 1749, son of Ajit Singh, was lollowed 
by civil war between Ram Singh, Abhay Singh’s 
son, and Bhakt Singh, his uncle, who was the 
ruler of Nagor, 

Maharaja Jai Singh occupied a highly impor- 
tant position at the imperial court and be aspired 
to avail himself of it by imposing bis overlordship 
on the whole of Raj'asthan. Marwar and Udaipur 
could have oBered resistance to such a design. But 
in the eighteenth century, Marwar was torn by 
internal disputes and Udaipur inspired neither 
respect nor fear in Rajput imnds. The first step 
in accomplishing this design was taken by Jai Singh 
in 1729 when be occupied Bundi during the absence 
of its legitimate ruler, Budh Singh, installed Dalil 
Singh, a Hada prince, on the throne under his 
protection with the approval of the suzerain power 
at Delhi, and gave him his daugther. Budh Singh 
received help from Pratap Singh, eldest brother of 
Dalil Singh, whose elevation to the throne of Bundi 
roused his jalousy. They solicited assistance from 
Mulhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindbia, who 
entered Rajasthan the first time in 1734. 

The Maratha invasion of Rajasthan roused 
the anger of all its pnnces, who could clearly see 
its results They conferred to-gether to meet the 
snhiatiair trmAnr tie iterubrsiiip of /ai Singit, J^An^ 
no concerted plan could be fixed and Jai Singh 
was too invoU ed in Maratha friendship to lead an. 
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porfers in Malwa! The Mu^Hal emperor ' was' 
^werless io protect his own empire', much’ less his 
feudatories, although the court made some feeble 
attempt to save its reputation. Jai Sih|h next 
intervened in the dispute between Jodlijjur aW^ 
Bikaner on request from Bhakt SitigK, brother of 
Maharaja Fa] RajesTiwara Xbh*ay Singh. He died 
in September, 1743. But the dissensions and in- 
trigues which he introduced in his native land 
continued with disastrous results to her princes 
and people. 

Jai Singh’s throne disputed by bis two 
4dhs, Ishwari Singh and Madho Singh, whose causer 
was supported by his mafernal uficle, Maharana 
Ja^f Singh of Udaipur, while the Raja of^Jodhpuh 
supported Ishwari Singh’s cause, The princes silsb 
purchased llie support of tfie Maratha'si with whose 
inordinate' demands, Raja Ishwari Singh was so'un- 
verved that eventually he cbmmllted''snicide by 
awkllowing poison and ^ then allowing himself to 
fee stung by a cdtiraj I)ecenih'er, '1750. Even his 
most^ trus'ted ministers and servants were kept id 
ihe dark about the matter. His successor^ Madho 
Singh, fared ho, better with the new allies, 'with 
whom he got so' disgusted that he filanned a general ; 
massacre of the ^Mafatha* generals, wKicH lasted Tor 
full riihe hburs from ward to ward lb Jaipur, Janu- 
ary, 1751. 
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At Bondi Ummed Singh vras crowned in 
Octoher, 1748, and Bhakt Singh became Faja of 
Jodhpur in July, 1751, but with reduced territories. 
The price of Maratha aid fell heavily on all, 
Rajput or Mughal. The result of Maratha rapacity 
on Rajputana was that the Deccani politician be- 
came very unpopular in that land and all Fajpu- 
tana was glad to replace him by the British, 

Nadir Kuli-for that was the first name of 
Nadir Shah-was born in Khora- 
Naait suh. jggg Afsbar tribe. 

His father was governor of Dastgarb, his birth 
place. But he died young and Nadir’s uncle refused 
to part with its possession. So the young man 
took service under the local governor and rendered 
loyal and distinguished service to him, especially 
in turning out the XJzbeg in\-aders. Once he was 
taken prisoner by the Turks. But he managed to 
secbre release. Then he took to a free-booter’s 
life. About this time Shah Husain, the weak sove- 
reign of Persia, was expelled and killed by the 
Afghan rebels of the province of Kandahar. The 
other provinces of Persia were annexed by Russia, 
Turkey, and the Uxbegs. Nadir Knli joined Prince 
Tahmasp, the only son of his late sovereign, re- 
fcov'ered Persia from the Afghans, defeated and 
killed the usurper and installed Tahmasp on his 
ancestral throne. Then he accepted Sunnism, blin- 
ded and deposed his sovereign and placed a child 
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on the throne and on his death in 1730, himself 
became the Shah of Persia with the unanimous 
approv'al of the people. Then he completed the con- 
qocst of Kandahar, drove away the Afghans and 
annexed Balkh also. 

Mughal emperors and Persian Shahs exchan- 
ged diplomatic courtesies even 
‘■‘oagh they were not always 
on friendly terms. But since the 
accession of Muhammad Shah, his ministers had 
departed from that practice and though the Shah 
ol Persia sent his Vakils to Delhi, no such agents 
waited on him from Delhi. At the same time the 
Mughal government sent secret emissaries to the 
Afghan rebels of Kandahar. So Nadir Shah sent 
hts Vakils to Delhi, asking the emperor not to 
give quarters to the rebels in India or Afghanistan. 
The court of Delhi gave assurances. But the 
Ghllzais entered I^bul and Ghazni. Nadir Shah 
protested against this and sent a third embassy 
to Delhi. The court of Delhi detained the envoy, 
gave him no satisfactory answer and made it ap- 
pear that it did not recognise Nadir's rule as that 
of a constitutional king. The Shah thereupon 
re-called his envoy after he bad stayed at Delhi 
for more than a year, although bis first instruction 
was to stay there only for forty days. The defe- 
nce of Afghanistan and the Punjab was at the 
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time in weak condition.* There are even strong^ 
reasons to believe that the Nizam and Sadat Khan, 
leaders of the a'ntUHinanstaoi party, invited Nadir 
to make short work of the Marathas t Nadir bim« 
self made the abolition of the jaziya and the: 
surrender of important rights to Marathas the chief) 
grounds for his invasion ! That was however the! 
apparent reason; the real reason was the weakness) 
of the Indian monarchy. 

Nadir Shah started for the invasion of India. 

in May, 1738, captured Gaznl 
Nidir Shit 1 tnumpt. ^ jCabul, where he heard of the 

murder of hts agent by a chief at Jalalabad. So ha 
seized that place, put all its people to the sword 
and entered India. The governor of Lahore^ 
finding resistance useless, submitted and paid a 
large fine. The whole of the Punjab now fell to 
the victor. At Delni everything was in confusion. 
Appeals for help were made to the Hajputs and 
to Bdji Rao. But none came. At last a dccisioa 
was arrived at and the imperial army was entrenched 
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at Karnal. The emperor was himself present there 
■with all his Amirs. The action took place on the 
12th of Fcbrnary, 1739. The Indian army \Yas 
easily defeated. Vazir Khan Douran was killed. 
Sadat Khan was taken prisoner. Immense booty 
fell into the hands of the enemy, 

Nadir Shah, on the advice of Sadat Khan, 
called the Nizam and agreed to retire on receiving 
50 lacs. But Sadat Khan urged Nadir to ask for 
more and even to go to Delhi, for he was jealous 
of the Nizam's eminence. So Nadir demanded 20 
crores and had the emperor and his camp strongly 
watched. He was proclaimed emperor, the Ithuiha was 
read in his name and coin was struck with his 
stamp, March, 17^9 ^ As Biburao Mulhar, Shahu's 
Vakil at Delhi, wrote to his master —The Chaga* 
tai-the Mughal empirc-was wrecked, the Irani rule 
had commenced, ^ 

Hitherto everything had passed on well; but 
an accident occurred now, which 
Sttl and loot ot Delhi brotight Untold miseries to the 
people of Delhi On Saturday 
^Anandram Mukbht, author ol the Taalnra lafs “Howitrange ^ 
are the freaks of fortune' Here was an army of 100,000 bold and 
■well.equippcd horsemen, held as it were in captivity, and all the 
resOtirces o! the emperor and his grandees at the disposal of 
Kazalbash (red caps as the Persians were called). The Mughal 
zsonarchy appeared to be at an end ” Anandram was an eye witnes# 
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the 10th 6f March, a rotnour was started by some 
that the Shah whs poisoned At once bad characters 
m the city began attacking his soldiers The falling 
of fhe liblx holidays the same time added to the 
number of the nfraff and their hooliganish activities 
Fust the Shah kept quiet Thetumult still continued. 
So next da}^, Nhdir ordered a general massacre of 
the people in those wards where the mischief was 
the worat The slaughter and pillage lasted about 
fi\e hoiirs of the day At the least 30,000 
people were butchered to death The •neighbouring 
villageswerealso pillaged Then Nadir returned home 
Thepeacock-lhronci the loh t niir, immense quantity- 
of pearls, jewels, diamonds, silver and gold plates, 
chsh, costly cloth, horses, elephants, etc were taken 
awa^ Heavy indemnities were exacted from the 
citizens When the Shah returned home, he excused 
his people from payment of taxes for three years 
and paid lavish salaries and allowances to his 
army Besides this, he took with him a large number 
of artisans and clerks to build a city like Delhi in 
Persia He had stayed in Delhi For 57 days His 
son was married to a Mughal princess 

The worthless and cowardly court of Delhi 


Effects ofthe iQTasion 


was compelled to part with im- 
mense treasures by Nadir Shah 


uri a four mbnths’ campaign But a more serious- 
jivound was inflicted on the dying empire Nadirf \ 
Shah annexed the provinces of Kabul, Sindh and 
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Kashmir and required the governor of Lahore to 
send a large tribute as payment out of the reve- 
nues of lands which he had conquered cast of the 
Indus Nadir Shah's invasion destroyed the good 
■uork of the governor of Lahore who had kept in 
ohcck the turbulent Sikhs Henceforth local chiefs 
^ assumed independence and even removed the 
[emperor s name from coins The Sikhs now began 
to gather fresh strength The government of Delhi 
had not the power to control them and they 
ravaged the- land as far Delhi The Afghans, no 
longer the subjects of the emperor, looked forwardu> 
to the conquest of the Punjab and if possible, of 
the Indian empire So Ahmad Sbah Abdalt’s invasions 
t‘-’‘\>f India followed inevitably in the tram of Nadir 
Shah’s work The Marathas, Jats, and Rohillas grew 
bolder The events of 1739, therefore, heralded only 
too clearly the impending doom of the empire and 
the emperor and his court remained in perpetual 
terror of Nadir Shah ^ 


The invasion of Nadir Shah was followed 


Sod oi Mahatnmid 
Shat 1 r«jgn Death 
of the Nizam 

the next chapter 
of some moment 
ud daula, died of 


seven years later, by that of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, we shall 
treat of it m its proper place in 
But it brought about one event 
The Vazir, Kamruddin Itimad- 
a cannon-shot while facing the 


I^Anandram laj-s The accumulated wealth of 348 ycais 
changed masters m a moment 
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enemy. He was the greatest friend of the emperor 
and his death “broke the staff of his old age.’* 
Muhammad Shah’s body had been completely 
shattered by the free use of opium. He died in 
April, 1748. The great Nzam died a few months later.. 

No comments are necessary on the ineflScien- 
cy an d unfitnes s ^of M uhammad Shah. He himself 
was not blind to it; after the departure of Nadir 
Shah, he ordered that no record should be kept of 
the events of his reign, because it could not be a 
pleasant one. “The reins of imperial government)/ 
have fallen from my hands. I am now the viceroy) 
of Nadir Shah, " 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Last days of Mughal rule. Emperors Ahmad 
Shah and Alara^r 11, 1748-61. 

“The period, 1750-61, is doubtless most 
eventful and revolutionary in 
AreToluttonirypcnod. history of India. In the 

latter half of the 18th century, we meet with 
very many personalities in northern India, whom 
our accepted history condemns. Our reason must 
prove or disprove this condemnation. *’ So says the 
acute writer on Maratha history, Mr. G. S. Sardesai, 
and in the following brief account, we shall try to 
understand the policies of some of the actors who 
appeared during^ the last days of the empire. 
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The death of Muhammad Shah was followed 

^ by the installation of prince 

Emperor Ahmad Shah. Pam* 

Ahmad as emperor near 

pat on his homeward journey after ej^elling 
Shah Abdali from the Punjab. The emperor was 
born m 1727 and had succeeded in defeating 
Dutanl chief. But he had no intelligence. I?e Md 
spent his life in prison and in the harem. His father 
would not allow him even to go out for hunting 
He would pass whole days and nights in gardfiO® 
and in the company of women. All power lO 
state fell in the hands of his mother, Udhamk^'* 
who was once a dancing girl, and her favounte. 
Jayid ^Khim , who was a eunuch and who had n® 
wpecience of statcaffairs. As the author of 
^anlliri-AJmedshahi observes.— The emperof n®* 
ver inquired about the realm, the soldiery or I ® 
treasury. He became so absorbed m pleasure ^ 

^ w 0 e Joj was turned into a woman's 
by «clud.ng all males from .t, and there tW 
nmperor used to drsport h.mself rn female compa"/ 

Z bower and park” 

t.me he devoted a few hours of h.s day «■> 

of admrmstmtron; but theu he had no erp="^» . 

the em ‘‘me passed, iotcrviei« , 

honorr^ diffiaalt. Jav.d-Khan bed 

of the s? r"®-”'"*”"* SP the okleo® 
tnrned away from the contt ' 


dtsf 
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and shame. The army was left in arrears for 
months, while once two crores of rupees were spent 
in celebrating the birthday of the emperor’s mother. 
The ministers took the most fertile lands as their 
personal jagirs and the most prosperous provinces, 
still left to the empire, were transferred to the most 
selfish and treacherous officers. The court became 
insolvent and often the best articles in the possession 
of the emperor had to be sold in order to pay the 
services and the civil list. 

The Vazirship was first given to Safdar Jang, 
leader of the Persian party, and Subedar of Oudb. 
But he was a man widiout capacity or loyalty and 
he was opposed by Javid Khan and specially the 
Turani nobles, the chief of whom were the late 
I^izam’s sons, grandsons and nephews. Safdar Jang 
negotiated an agreement with the Marathas in 1751' 
against the Ruhilas in Oudb and Ahmed Shah 
lAbdali beyond the Punjab. He brought the Marathas 
in Oudh, Next he caused Javid Khan to be 
murdered. But that threw Udhambai and the 
emperor in the hands of the bitterest enemies ,of 
the Persian party, namely the Xurani-nobles, who 
brought about the fall of Safdar-Jang from power. 
They represented to Udhambhai and Ahmed Shah 
that all the ills of the state were due to the Vazir's 
administration and that all the revenues of the 
ctown-lands were really paid to Safdar Jang’s ag- 
ents. The court acquiesced in the conspiracy and 
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Safdar Jang and his men were dismissed from 
office Safdar Jang retaliated by installing an 
unknown eunuch whom he declared to be the 
grandson of Kam Bakhsh as Akbar Adil Shah So 
Ahmed Shah declared war on him Safdar Jang was 
•defeated and compelled to retire to Oudh As a 
Tesult the TuraojLparty was supreme at Delhi 

The exit of Safdar Jang from Delhi did not 
make matters any way the easier for Ahmed Shah, 
who had neUher the capacity nor the experience 
to control the Turani party The court soon 
•divided Itself into factions, the chief of which was the 
one led by Shihabuddm, son of Ghaziuddin, son 
of the great Nizam, a lad of 17 years only, but 
of unscrupulous character and great power and 
resoucefulness ^ 

^Frof J Sarksr has the following to sif aboat this man in 
itw fii»t 'loWmt iht Foil 0 / iJi6 MujJial Empire Shihib«4- 
din wat the ion o! Ghazi ud Khar, Fifuz Jung, the eldest ion 
of the Nizats, and Z«b an mss or SolUn Begom the daughter of 
Xumruddfn, Vazlr of Mufaaminad Shah, born In 1737 He **nrat 
litoQght up by bU p oui lathef vmb incied bit itnctnest, he spert 
his dayi exclntively wuh tuto's »od tnidlahs and the Muslim 
Sabbath with eunochs being oeTCr allowed to mi* with boys of 
his own age cr to attend anr performance by dancing g rls, though 
this was the universal amusemest of all classes jtv that age and 
almost a matter of course at CTeiytocial gatheriog The remit 
sras that hfi snteltecc passed through a forced precocious flowering 
He mastered setc'al hnguagcf, including TurWih, and learned to 
•mite with neitneis the seren diBereat styles ot Arabic peutnanthip 
As a scholar, he was rcried sa many tranches of knowledge and 
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Mir Shlhabaddin wa^ appointed Bakhshi first. 
But he aspired to be the Vazir of the empire. In 
this he wis opposed by the minister, Intizam, who 
wanted to save Safdar Jung from annihilation and 
to crush the ambition of his youthful rival, with 
the help of the Rajputs and the Jats. Mir Shiha- 
buddin or Tmad-ul-mulk at once saw through the 
game. He therefore anticipated his rival by nego- 
tiating an alliance with Mulhar Rao Holkar, and 
by a lavish use of his father*s hoarded wealth and 
the cruel collection of the rent of crown-lands, 
created a powerful party. The Holkar entered 
■Delhi with a big army, with whose help Imad de- 
posed Ahmad Shah and placed Azizuddin. son of 
‘Muizuddin Jahandar Shah, on the throne as Padi- 
Shah Alamgir II, June, 1754. Just about this time 
Safdar Jang also died. He was succeeded by his 
son Jalaluddin Haidar, better known in history as 
Shuja-ud.daula, Nawab of Oudh. 

Aziz-ud-din, son of Jahandar Shah by Anup- 
bai, was above fifty when he be- 
■Emperor Alamgir II. cmperor. But he was worth- 
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less. He wentoat of his apartments only.to say public 
prayers; otherwise he devoted himself to the study 
of history and theology. He was opposed to music 
and such pleasures of life. But having passed his 
time in .the prison-house of the princes-deori salatin- 
he took no part in the administration of the em- 
pire. The youthful Vazir, M/r Shihabuddin, there 
fore, conducted the government. The empire was 
•now fast shrinking into the province of Delhi, 
though it continued to be the centre of continental 
-politics on account of its ancient majesty. Najib- 
bd-daula, .the Rohilla chief, plotted against < the 
Vazir, took All Gubar, the crown prince under him, 
and himself became Mir Bakbsbi or chief paymaster. 
But Mir Shihabuddin; was a very resourceful man. 
With the help of the Marathas, he at once dismissed 
Najib, -slaughtered' his new rival, and compelled 
the crown-prince to fly for very life, to Oudh. He 
went still further; he made up his mind .to get rid 
.of the emperor by crime. Alaragir was very fond 
of-holding religious conversations with Fakirs. So 
the Vazir once gave out that a great recluse from 
Kandahar jhad put up in the old fort of Firoz Shah. 
The emperor expressed his desire to visit him. The 
interview' was'arranged. He went there unattended. 
Butassoori as he entered tHe chain ber, 'he was surron- 
.c^t oF by, the coaatsrhk hsemk.snd 
his men, November, 1759. The , Vazir ; raised a 
grandson of Kambakhsh, Aurangzib’s youngest son,’ 



to the imperial office as Shah Jahan II. Bat ht 
was nc\er acknowledged as such because pnnee 
All Guhar at once proclaimed himself emperor as 
Shah Alam ThcAbdalihad lO the meantime invaded 
India So the Vazir fled to the Jats and then to 
the Deccan In 1790 the British government arran- 
ged for his departure from Surat to Macca. Danng 
this time the administration of the defunct empire 
remaind with prince Mirza Jawan Bakht, whil<^ 
Shah Alam was at Allahabad with Shuja ud daula 
of Oudh There he kept op the appearance of an 
imperial court In 1771 he returned to Delhi onder 
the protection of Mahadji bindhia. But by that 
time the empire was dead and gone 

We described above the succession of two 
worthless emperors and the intrigues of their courts 
in order to prc«er%e the unity of our narrative^ 
But during those eventful years, the leaders ot 
the different factions at Delhi were involved ire 
political relations with neighbourly and outside 
powers, which had far reaching effects on the foitu-i 
nes of our country, which called forth from the 
actors on the scene great powers of action, diplo- 
macy, and organization, and which ultimately led 
to the destruction of the empire and the disappe- 
-arance of its very name Before we take up the 
■events that led up to the great historic fight at 
Panipat, we shall take a brief notice of the looses 
which Babars djnasly suffered in the east, la 
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Onssa ?nd in Bengal. 

Prince Azim-nsh-sban was povcrnor of Benpal 

when Auranpzib died. Bnt he 

to., o! Or,„, M.r..ha aaministered aflhirs through 
invttlont ol Bengal ana ^ 

Bcbar his depniy, the nath nazivit 

Mnrshid Knli Khan, who was 
confirmed as Subrdar by Farrnhh Styar. Onsca 
■was added to his charge on the accession of Muh- 
ammad Shah Mnrshid Kuli Khan's administration 
brought preat prosperity to the pa«tern provinces. 
His son*in*law, Shuja-ud dm Muhammad, who 
succeeded h«m as Snbedar, was equally popular 
The court transferred to him the province of 
Behar in 173^ He was succeeded in 1739 by his- 
son Sarafraz Khan or Alauddaub, who was unfor- 
tunately for the people of the provinces, very 
licentious and unpopular. His administration was 
therefore opposed by bis best ofiicers, the chief of 
whom were the famous Alivardt Khan and his eldest 
brother, Haji Ahmed They defeated and killed the 
Subedar xn 1740 Ahvardi now became governor 
and even succeeded m obtaining the approval of 
the court This act opened the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa to local intrigues and Maratha 
invasions 

The late Subedar had appointed his son-in-law, 
Rustam Jang, to the governorship of Orissa He 
now sought to wreah vengeance on the intruder 
liut was repulsed. So he asked Raghuji BbonslCr 
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vfho was seeking an oppartonlty for the expanston 
of his power in the cast because he was loiled by 
PeshwaBalajiinthe attempt to imposehis authority 
at Poona, and who was therefore only too glad to 
accept the Invitation to intercede, 1741. He sent 
his minister, Bhaskac Pant Kolhaikar, to lead the 
invasion of Bengal. The Marathas were helped in 
their eastern policy by an able Persian otficer of 
Orissa, by name Mir Habib.* The Marathas raided 
Bengal and plundered its richest financiers without 
meicy on his advice. They captured Hugh fort, 
at that time tbs seat of the Mughal naval power^ 
July, 1742. All western Bengal passed into the 
invader's hands and the Maratba occupation 
destroyed its agriculture and commerce. 

Alivardl Khan now approached Raghnjl 
Bhonsle's great rival at Poona, Peshwa Balaji, 

*He mil nattvcoi Shiraiia Pcisu. Emi^ritlag to Hugli, 
be It £rtt eirned a icaacj' tiring by lunrktag IruiQ home to 
lioase inch goods is be coaid get on credit {rja the merchants 
of his own coantrjr settled at that port. Though an absolately 
illiterate man, hts ready wit, extreme saarity ol speech, and perfect 
command of the Persian Udgoige soon enabled him to make his 
way into the highest circle ol society. The pedlar discarded his 
original proiession and blossomed lorth into the chief confidant 
and depa^ (na b) of Raitam Jang, rising as his master rose in. 
the ser/ice of successire Kasr3bs...His ability and tireless actWity 
were only equalled by his boDDdtcss ambition, implacable enmity 
to AlWardi Khan, and otter lack ol moral scrapie or generons sent!., 
laent.” 79>81, vol. I. paji (,j tke iTugbal Empire.by J. Sarkar. 
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who entered Behar m aid of the Mughal Subedar» 
as the imperial court of Delhi was powerless to 
send the necessary assistance to him. Raghuji 
Bhonsle evacuated the province. But the price which 
the Subedar paid for the help was immense He 
was required by the Peshv\a to surrender the 
chauili of Bengal, besides Rs. 22 lacs, to Raja 
Shahu, March, 1743. 

But peace did not come Bhaskar Pant was 
not satisfied with the loot obtained in the two 
previous raids. So once more he invaded Bengal m 
1744, and as described by Gangaram, a contempo- 
rary, 'he spared none. Brahmins, Vaishnavas, 
San)’asls, even cows, were not spared The Pesbwa 
could not send Aiisardi any help, because Raja Shahu 
had dmded the respective spheres of influence 
■between him and Raghuji. So Ah\ardi had two 
ambitious generals to satisfy now, instead of one. 
Me therefore tried the easiest way to get rid of 
his enemies. He caused Bhaskar Pant and his 
attendants to be massacred at a private interview, 
March, 1744. 

Ahvardi cnjo>ed peace for some time. But m 
1745 his ablest Afghan general, Mustafa lOian, 
Tovolted and seized Patna, inviting Raghuji Bhonsle 
ciicc more to raid Bengal The rebel was killed 
but the hlaratha scare continued unabated. Raghuji 
expelled the governor of Kattak and occupied the 
whole of Orissa, 1745-46. In that jear emperor 
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"Muhammad Shah informed the Subedar that he 
had passed j^rwzo7i« ordering chauih to be paid from 
the revenues of Bengal and Behar to Raghuji and 
Salaji respectively. Ali Vardi Khan hesitated to 
execute the order, as he knew it too well that the 
payment of chauih to Bala)! would not save him 
from Raghuji’s incursions. 

It is needless to enter into great details about 
these annual visits of the Marathas to Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, They ga\e no rest to the 
seventy-three year old Altvatdi Khan, who ran from 
province to province month after month. His diffi- 
culties were greatly aggravated by sedition in the 
armv, disloyalty among officers and intrigue and 
rebellion in the ^amily, for his Bakhshi, Mir Jaflar, 
the future Nawab under the English protection, his 
own heir and son-in-law, the future Siraj-ud daula, 
and his Afghan officers, all turned traitors to him. 

At last Alivardi Khan saw the need of a 
permanent understanding with his enemies, who 
agreed to live in peace with him on condition that 
Mir Habib should be confirmed in the naih rtazirns 
post in Orissa and the Marathas should receive 
Rs. 12 lacs a year as chauih on Bengal, June, 
1751. But Mir Habib did not live Jong to enjoy 
the fruits of his victory. His stern administration 
was not liked by Janoji Bhonsle, who had him 
killed one day, August, 1752. 

‘ The late agreement bad divided Orissa into 
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two parts, of which Mtidinipar and Jaleswar were 
left in the undisputed possession of Alivardi Khan, 
while Kitak, Bile»ar and Pan were to be governed 
by Alivardi’s officers but their revenues were assig- 
ned to the Bhonsle Risa of Nagpur Mtc Habib’s 
successors in Orissa were very weak men The 
administration of Bengal was with the inexperienced 
Siraj ud daula The East India Company could 
refuse to pay the cJmuth of Bengal to the Marathas 
bat it could not dislodge the Marathas from Orissa. 
So the province passed completely under Maratha 
rule It may be mentioned here that the British 
once negotiated for the surrender of the province 
to them by the Bhonsle on the latter receiving 
cash payment of the cluxuih on Bengal. 

The death of Ahvardi Khan, the succession 
of Siraj«ad daula, the battle of 
•ne lo«»_pLJ6D6i! Plassey, and the rise of Mir Jafar 
to power with the help of Clive 
and his party, are matters of Anglo-Indian history 
well known to every one of us, though never pre- 
sented from the Mughal stand points § Mir Jafar’s 
rise to power was illegal and unconstitutional. 
Prince All Guhar fled to Oudh and with the help 
of the governor of Allahabad, invaded Behar, which 
formed a part of the recent grant of Subedari from 

I r t Roberti la hi* Iliitoneal Gto^rti'hit of Dniuh 
India Part 1 130 taya that the TeTolailco of 1756 7 mi the 

orenhrow o! a MihgmediQ gavcrora-at by the trading asifiaaocial 
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bis father, but was repulsed. He made a bold flank 
movement towards Marshidabad but was again 
routed The British eventually expelled him into 
Oudh, § April, 1760 In 1764, one more attempt 
vas m ida to recover the eastern provinces by 
Shuja ud daula and the emp»ror, Shah A*am, but 
they were deleited at Buxar So the dttcant of the 
provinces wa-» granted to the Company m August, 
17o5 Hitherto the Company was a rebel in the 
«y 2 s of the empire, now it returned to its old 
alkgiance But it was a nominal overlordshtp When 
the emperor returned to his capital, Wanen Hast- 
ing* threw off the mask and declared virtual 
indt.peodence against Shah Alam and his court, 1772 
The ancestors of Ahmed Shah Abdaii were 
Afghans by race and bailed from Herat He was 
knoivn as Abdali b cause an ancestor of his was 


A^nud Shah Ahdali 


I 


blessed by a saint as free from all 
earthly bonds by reason of his 



close communion with God. Ahmad Shah is also' 
known as Durrani from his title Diirr'i-durrani 
meaning ‘‘ Pearl among Pearls. ” Ahmad Shah was 
tahen^ by Nadir Shah in his service as personal 
attendant and by devotion and ability he became fh^ 
leader of a large number of loyal troopers. Nadir had 
a very high opinion about him and had even proph- 
esied that one day he would become a great ruler 
of men That monarch was murdered in June, 1744. 
The Afghan soldiers, afraid of the Persians in the 
army, chose Abdali as their leader and called him 
lAhlmad Shah who was crowned at Kandahar, ^e 
now seized Gazni, Kabul and Peshawar and collected 
/a large army of Afghans. 

The Mughal province of the Punjab wai at 
' ' this time seething with di*con- 


The Fuajib 


tents and intrigue. Its late gavcr- 


Tior, Zakariya Khan, who had adrainistrered the 
province with great tact and wisdom, died, lca\in| 

. three sons, the eldest of whom, Yahiya Khan, madi 
himself master of the province and dro\e away hi: 


younger brother, Shah Nawaz Khan. The emperoi 
confirmed this revolution by appointing jYahiys 
Khan deputy go%ernor to administer the Punjal 
in the absence of the Vazir, who was made the 


nominal Subedac, Shah Na\’az Khan protested against 
this, invaded Lahore, took a forcible possession 
of its goveruTOewt and then appealed to ^ Ahmad 
Shah Durrani for help against the weak and vaci- 



AbdaU s first inrasion 
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Haling court of Delhi He even embraced the Shia. 
religion in order to win cheap popularity with thfr 
Persian army of the late Nadir Shah It should 
be remembered, hov.ever, that Shah Nawaz remained 
loyal when Ahmad Shah was fighting against the 
Indians in the Punjab 

The emperor sent his Vazir and Bahhshi and 
the heir-apparent, prince Ahmad 
Shah, to the Punjab to punish the- 
Revolted governor of Lahore, Hida>at or Shah, 
^awaz, and invest Yahya Khan with the office 
The army was already on its march towards Sirhind 
vhen they learnt that Ahmad Shad Abdali had 
dnven away Nasir Khan from the frontiers, invaded 
Ifdia, taken Lahore and burnt Sirhmd and wa& 
a^ancing on Delhi, Januarj-March, 1747 But at 
Minupur near Sirhind, he was defeated by the 
Indians so effectively that he retired at'once In the 
course of the campaign, Ahmed Shah had demand- 
ed the cession of Kabul and Thatba, besides a 
larg^ some of money Had the emperor allowed 
his ion and generals to pursue the defeated Afghans^ 
Abdali would ba^e found it ver\ hard to undertake 
the lecond invasion of India the \ery next >ear 
The first ln^'aslon of the Afghan King had been 
turned back specially by the valgur of Mir Mannu, 
son of the late Vazir and friend 
of Muhammad Shah So he was 
appointed Subedar of Lahore 


Abd«n I lecond 
invai oa 
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^vith the title of Main*ul-mulk. He administered 
the affairs of. the, Subedari with great foresight 
strength, specially pnnlshing the Sihhs vjhe 
were • about to establish an independent power 
in the Punjab now. But the new governor was 
soon attacked by Ahmed Shah by the end of 1748. 
Had the Subedar been supported by the new 
government at Delhi he would have successfully 
turned out the Afghan intruder, but finding his 
position too weak, he refused to risk a general 
action and dismissed Abdali to Kandahar by 
surrendering to him the Mahals of Sialkot, Imanabad 
and Gujarat, 1749-1750. The loss was due to the 
weakness and selfishness of the court of Delb!» 
where the new Vazir, Safdar Jung, refused to sesd 
help to the governor of the Punjab and even in^- 
gated, his enemies to trouble him, . 

The valiant defence which Mir Manna lad 
made against th^ foreigner 1 at 

Aba.li'. AirJ 

the surrender which he made to him at the time 
«f the second invasion roused the jealousies and 
suspicions of the Vazir Safdar Jung, who now 
sent Shah Nawax Khan as governor of Multan. 
Mir Mannu opposed and slew Shah Nawaz. He' also 
■defeated Nasir Khan, another creature of his enemy. 
Then he stopped sending the stipulated revenues 
'of the four districts to Abdali. So Abdali again 
invaded India in 1751-52. The two met each other 
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at Shahdara on the Ravi, bat suddenly Abdali adva- 
nced further east ard besieged Lahore and blocka* 
ded Mir Manna’s post. The Indians were compelled 
to offer battle but were routed by the Afghans^ 
April, 1752. Mir Munnu now submitted Ahmed Shah 
annexed Kashmir and the Punjab up to Sirhind to his 
dominions. Mir Manna was re-appointed governor 
af Lahore as Farzand Khan Rnstam-i Hind * 

Hitherto Ahmed Shah Abdali’s progress to 
Delhi, was opposed only by the 
A radicil ch»nge provincial officers of the govern- 
ment of Delhi most of whom were men of his oi\n 
creed; bat now be came face to face with the 
Marathas. Let us see how this was brought about 
In the campaigns of Baji Rao Peshwa, the 
Marathas had many a time ent> 

The nonhera policf g^ed the Soal or the land between 
o! ihe Maralhai 

the Ganges and the Jamna, but 

* For hti bold but coarieoQi and flattenng repliei to 
the cooqverot’i qoeitioni aee Htstory of tJio I unjah, P 224 , 
Twie, tvhere an cxtnct ii giren from Abdal Kanm Uivl't work 
on Ahmed Shah’* reign Ahmed Shah ailed, “what would 70D have 
done to me 11 70a had captoied me’’ Mom replied, •<! ihonid 
have cut 7onr head off and lent It to 07 master the emperor ’* 
Abdall asked again, *<Now that 70a have held off *0 long from 
ailing a inbmisiicn, svhat ihoofd I do to you ! ’’ Main answered, 

II you are a shopkeeper, sell me ((or a raniom }, H 70a are n 
butcher, kill tne, but if you are a Padshah, then grant me jonr 
grace and pardon *’ The qoatxtion__is from Sarkar’s l^all of (ho 
Uxvjhal Emptrt, Tel 2 . 
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it was only a temporary mcatsjon.,Balaji, successor 
of Baji Rao, was first engaged in making arrange- 
ments for the permanent occupation and a profitable 
administration of the lands ceded to his father by 
the Mughals and Bundela chiefs in Malwa and 
Bundelkhand. When he completed this work, he 
began to develop the threads of his acute foreign, 
policy. In one way he was only spinning put the 
ideas of his father into a uniform and coherent 
system. Baji Rao had demanded jngtrs in Oudh 
and Behar. Balaji now went a step further. He 
Intended to utilize the Maratha armies of the north 
for -the recovery of Rohilkhand to the Mughal 
empire. All places of Hindu pilgrimage were to be 
brought under Maratha control. The power of the 
Rohillas was to be annihilated; the Vazir of Oudh 
was to be compensated for his loss of Oudh in' 
pehar and the East India Company in Bengal was 
to bs overawed in the name of the empire. The 
first step in this great imperial policy was to take 
the person of the emperor under Dcccani tutelage 
and to mikc the Vazir and the Bakhsht, the chief 
officers at Delhi, partisans of the Maratha cause. 
This clever and original scheme was evolved in 
the space of a decade. It just missed consummation 
on account of the crushing defeat at Pa'nipat. The 
RobeiJas tycre thff io be tskea mthta the crbft 
of this imperial policy. 
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■Rohilkhand was first known as Katehr and 
. c Sambhol-Moradabad and In- the 

Mughal rul^ 
formed a part of the Saba of 
Delhi. The Afghans from Roh occupied the south- 
east corner of it in the 17th century and gave it 
the name of Rohilkhand. One Da ud, a slave in the 
house of Shah Alam Khan» an Afghan saint's desc- 
endant, engaged himself under the services of some 
Rajput landholders in Ketehr and established art 
independent power in the beginnings-oLMuhamm^ 
Shah^s_r.eign, He was treacherously murdered by 
his Rajput master. So bis Sirdars elected his ado- 
pted son, AU Muhammad Khan, a converted Jat, 
to the chief place. He died m 1749. Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan and Dunde Khan, the two Rohilla Sirdars, 
•BOW’ installed Sadulfa Khan as their chief. Safdar 
Jang happened to be the Subedar of Oudh at the 
time and he was very an^ous to terminate the 
powerjiL-thU-Rohillas. So he requested the Marathas 
to intercede and help him in the redaction of hla 
•enemies. Mulhar Rao Holkar and Jayapa Sindhia. 
at once agreed and the Vaar procured from the 
■emperor, a which is as important as the 

famous ones, granted by the Sayyad brothers to 
Peshwa Balajl Vishvanath in 1719. 

The emperor issued this important sanad in 
tu ianad Oi 17S0. 1750ai.d granted to the Marathas 
the cJtoittTiai of the Subas of 
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Multan, Lahore and Thatha, and the Tavjdan^ 
of the Sarkars of Hissir, Sambhal, Mur>dabad, 
Badaun, Ajmcrc^ Agra» Narnol, and Mathura The 
Maraihas agreed to expel Abdali or any other ene- 
my of the emperor from these imperial territories 
and to maintain the existing administrative arrange- 
ments in those lands undisturbed A cash of 30 
lacs out of 50 lacs v^as instantly placed m the 
bards of the Marathas to enable them to act at 
orcc * The acceptance of such an imperial respon- 
sibility involved the Maralha poverntnent into 
iirnen^c costs of bleed and money and it made 
lAhmed Shah Abdali and the RohiDas their inveterate 


•enemies But the policy was in full agreerrent with 


tbe vitvvs of pTomnent Maratha Mate«men cf the 
felay, who required their government to pet places 
tof Hindu pilgrimage right up from Kuruk*hetra.tc». 
|Gaya under their control and thus ensure'^their* 
^safety against all possible aggressions from Islamic' 
fanaticism + 

In pursuance of the'c agreements the allies 
at once entered Farukhabad, 
etc. drove away the Rohiilas in- 


RoKillss invscled 


♦ The sana^ ii giren xn Sourus of Maratha Sistory 
(Mirathi) bf Rajwadf, 1, 1 tO Prof Sariar in hit TaU of 
iho 1 ft ghal Empire Vet I leci in thii an antlcipatioo of Weltailej's 
policy Id Oudb 

f See letteri quoted bjr Sudexat m Btyasat 1750-1761- 
PP 1!-M Alio hi* Nana Sahei Peshwa (Jfarnfhi) 180-182- 
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to the hills and pillaged the pince, which had never 
/been yisited by any plundering army before The 
Kohillas agreed to pay large indemnities to the 
allies and escaped destraction. Bnt they never for- 
got this first ‘Maratha invasion and their leaders 
jqlearly__sav!L-that_the„aim_of the Vazir’s^policy was 
^ne but, t heir po lltical_annihilatinnt^ ya]ib Khan 
Rohilla’s ^all iarce with^Ahmcd Shah Abdali was 
the imm^ediatejconseqaeDce.o£_this. We should at 
the same time rejnember that in the Maratha camp, 
one party, headed by Molhar Rao Holkar, desired 
to pursue a tetnpoTizingj)pUcyjyitlv,the__Rohillas. 
ttheir leaders, seeing enemies all round, turned to 
h, foreigner for help and as we shall see later on, 
"^ike all traitors to their country, brought about 
^eir own destraction. 

The invasion of Rohilkhand was resumed in 
17S4-55, when Ragbunath Rao conquered almost 
all the places sacred to the Hindus. The Peshwa 
had asked him to make a permanent arrangement 
^ for the administration of the conquered territories 
but he was running into debts and so he placed 
his officers at Delhi but made no provision for the 
Doab and returned home in August, 1755. The 
, Sindbia and Holkar at this time incurred the serious 
-displeasure of the, Rajputs and Jats b>’ pursuing a 
■wrong policy. The latter therefore offered their 
' co-operation to the Varir, Intizam-ud-daula, who 
■attempted 'h' coalition of all the northern -powere 
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against the 'Marathas 

We saw above that the charge of the province 
o( Lahore was left to Mir Manna 
ricoreryol Ahmed Shah Abdali when he 
returned home after the third 
invasion of India Mir Manna acqitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his new master, though he was 
careful to see that he did not entirely break away 
from the emperor of Delhi also He died of a fall 
from his horse while playing polo So the admmi* 
stratvon was looked after by his wife, Murad Begum, 
in the name of an infant who also died soon Then 
letters patent were issued to her by the courts of 
Abdali and Delhi But her government became very 
unpopular and the Sikhs once more spread anarchy 
far and wide Mir bhihabuddm or Ghaziuddin, the 
Vazir, seized upon the opportunity to resume the 
possession of the province for the empim and he 
sent an agent to advise Murad Begum The latter 
resented this So the vazir took prince Ah Guhar 
with him and invaded Mnrad Begum The Begum 
and her family were carried to Delhi The Vazir 
married her daughter* and appointed Adina Beg, 

a II teems thst Mir M>nna had oace promised the Mad oi 
his daughter to the Vazif NotCtV iHtllulonj of the Punjab Mated 
Begum cursed the Vazlf for tUs tasolt She said '‘This coadact 
ol yoBfs will hnag distress apon the realm, destraction to Shah- 
lahaaahad (Delhi), end disgrace to tSc nobles lad the state 
Ibral sNarto, Khalruddm Mnhamnwd, B & D, VIII, 2^0 ; 
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an able, energetic, patriotic and experienced officer^ 
■as viceroy in consideration of a tribute of 30 lacs: 
a year. At tbis’ very time, the Marathas were wor- 
■Siing' out' their policy in the Doab. Najib Khan. 
Robilla therefore put himself into secret comma- 
nications with Ahmed Shah Abdali and invited him 
to, attach India. 

. Seeing Lahore, etc- lost, Ahmed Shah Abdali 


The fourth invti'ios 
of Ahtaecl Shth. 


invaded the Punjab for the four- 
th time. He drove away Adina 
Beg from Lahore, entered DeblL 


in January, 1757, dismissed the Vasir from power 
and appointed Najib Khan Rohilla as Bakhshi and 
<hief Amir. He also squeezed immense money out 
•of the great nobles of the state, subjecting the 
metropolis to a general plunder. The invader then 


married a daughter of the emperor himself and 


.took his brother's daughter for his son, Timur, Next 
he looted and sacked Mathura, Brindavan, and 


Agra, defeated the Jats, and then returned home.' 
‘The Marathas under Raghoba were not far away 
but they did not move up. Ahmed Shah left his son, 
Timur, as governor of .Lahore wUh Jahan Khan 
as minister. Once more the Indians lost the Punjab. 

Thus in a campaign of four months the policy 
Tl. itwrcrr ilih, *>>“ Peshwa and the Vazir 
l*a«iib. 'vas upset Najlb was master btT 

oa ihe lndtti.^ the cmperor; the Punjab wat 

under foreign occupaiion; hundreds of innocent: 
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pilprim® at Mathnra were done to death, ‘[some 
18000 bavine been ros^sacred in three , and a 
half gluiHTcas'^ as a Marathi letter showed, and 
much booty was carried away to Afghani«itanr 
and all this was done almost under the very 
eyes of a Maratha armv. So Raghobat '^s 
ureed to move up by Balaji. But instead of moving 
fast, he first wasted his time in fighting in Rajpu- 
tana. Then be entered Delhi and dhmissed Najib 
in the monsoon of 1757. Adina Beg, who had been 
dispossessed of his charge bv the Afghans, issued 
•forth from the hills and being pressed hard, invited 
the Moratba chief to Lahore with a promise to 
■pay fifty lacs for the suprort of his army.J The 
"Maralhas drove away the Afghans and their viceroy^ 
prince Timur, ‘April, 1758 Adma Beg was made 
Sabedar of Lahore, Multan, and Thatha on condi- 
tion that he paid Rs, 75 lacs a year to his allies. 
The court of Delhi made him Zafar Jang. But he 
died in September, 1758^ So Jankoji Sindhla 
t "erpT (tiiRrl 5ft ur ^ ^ 

* 1 ^ 1 'to ^5T *11^ ^ wmu W wrote tHe 

Tcihwa’* VaVil to hira on 20-1— 1757, whe-' the Abdali wii in Delhi. 

t TurTiutun Nazinn bj Muheirmad Shah, E & D, VIII. 69- 
Also *ee nistorj/ of the Punjab* 250, noU- 

1 Adina Bee wa« the Itit Mox^al riceroroitbe Ponjtb He 
'wai a’ miter o( dipIomacj...Tbe Silhi he amosed, the Delhi couft 
lie deapiird, the Afghan* be bemldered and the Maratha* he eHe. 
ctnalljr inlluenced in hi* Inonr to break the power ol the Sikh* 
9Qd the Alghtnt...He turned ertr/ chtnge to hi* own idrintagc 
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appointed Maratha and Mahomcdan governors and 
then leaving very scanty troops, left, the province. 
The Marathas in this campaign watered their horses 
in the Indus. Raghoba received letters of congratu- 
latiuns from Kandahar and even from the Shah of 
Persia in his own hand, asking him to drive away 
the Afghans from that province. The Punjab 
campaign was thecalmination of Maratba power. No 
Hindu ruler after Anangpal had ever been the object of 
such royal compiiments and no south-lndian rulcc 
or general had ever encamped on the Indus. Kag- 
hoba was nicknamed Kagho Hharari* 

Once more the work of a campaign was undone, 
and to add insult to the injury, 
lld', bf destroct'on of fhe nlghaa 
power was consummated by 
Adina Beg and the Vazir Gbaziuddm with the help 
of the Marathas. What if they destroyed the Rohillas 
and assumed the government of India in the name 
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the emperor? TheVazirjust then had the emperor 
murdered and raised a grand-son of Kam Bahhsh 
to the throne. The policy, of Abdaii was therefore 
clear. He must avenge the wrong of’ the Punjab on 
the hlarathas, declare Alamgir’s son, Ali Gubar, as 
emperor, save Najib Khan, his only sincere ally in. 
HindusUn, from annihilation and if possible, even 
assume himself the rule of India. So with this idea he 
■sent hisgcncral in advanceto the Punjab. Heoccupied 
the Punjab ’between the Indus and the Che'nab. 
Abdaii himself soon followed up, and drove away the 
posts of the Marathas and their allies, September, 
1759. In the mean time Dattaji SindhIa entered 
Delhi and onjthe request of the Vazir, attacked the 
Bohillas, but was defeated near Shukratal, Kovember, 
1759. Najib therefore sept, urgent despatchs to- 
Abdaii . to advance to his rescue. So the, Afghans 
.crossed the Jamnaand were about to enter Delhi 
■when ihey were opposed by Dattaji,and Jankojb 
' both of whom were defeated at Badaun Ghat 
near Delhi, January, 1760. Some 8000 Marathas^ 
■were killed in this action. Mulhar Rao Holkar, who 
■was lying hitherto idle, now advanced to Agra'but 
be was forced to fly for very life near Sikandra by the 
generals of Abdaii, hfarcb, 1760. “The Holkar had 
not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle oo 
bst wasf At nrcrirffA' wviti' ^ 

mere saddle-cloth under bim, and fly for his’ 
t Xarilh-i-Iitahim £/»o».E & D. VIII, 272. . 
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His vhole arm>M\as destroyed and he tool refuge 
with Suraj Mai Jat These two actions decided the 
fate of the Maratha party at Delhi The Vazir 
Ghazmddin, who had recently caused Alamgir to 
be murdetfed and who had set up Kam Bahlsh*s 
grand'son on the throne, fled to the Jats. Ahmed 
Shah entered the capital which was looted for 20 
days, even though Malikuzzamani and others im- 
plored him to spare it § Then he plundered Mathura 
and the country of the Jats and finally encamped 
on the frontiers of Oudh At the same time he 
acknowledged Ah Guhar or Shah Alam as emperor. 
Shuja-ud-daula, the Navab of Oudh, finding it 
difficult to meet the Marathas, joined Abdah N^jib 
and Hafiz Raharoat, the two Kohilla chiefs, bad 
already united their forces with the enemy 

Once more the foreigner had crossed into 
India with the help of Indians 

‘*''= p°’"=y 

VnhTij Rao. Balaji Rao had been throve n to 

♦ the winds The Marathas there- 
fore made a supreme effort to deliver the empire 
and with it their native land from the invader’s 
clutches The Peshwa equipped an army of 75 000 
men * placed it under the command of his cousin, 

§ Tankh-% ilarta tl-ulFatuht by MBhamnjad Jafir ^hamlu, 

E & D VIH. M6-H7 

■'T&e Sfiao SaAeb t laiihir n most efoquent — SUt,-- 
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Sadashiv Rao Bhio, the hero of Udgir/ and sent 
his own son, Vishvas Rao,'with it. A cash' of one 
ctote was placed immediately at the disposal of 
the general. The grand army started from Poona 
in March, and entered Delhi m July,' 1760. ’ The 
command of the city was handed over to Narb 
Shankar and all paid hazarana to Vishvas Rao.' 
Prince Mirza Jawan Baknt was declared 'regent in 
the abse’nce of his father, Shah Alam ’ and Shuja 
was appointed Vazir, though he was away with the' 
enemy. This argues so favourably for the 'modera- 
tion, shown by the Marathas. They had no idea 
to extinguish the' empire. Money being scarce, the 
Bhno ordered the silver of the telling of the 
diwan'i-hhas to be melted 'and issued as coin. 

, Abdali was hitherto-hemmed In the Doab and' 
^ his means of communications 
IThe Doab. were intercepted by the Mar- 

athas. ‘So hc' crossed'' the Jamna to block ' the 
Marathasi * The -Bhao 'was therefore compelled to. 
guard-'the Jamna from Agra to Kunjpur, a distance 
of 200 miles, if he wanted to cross it and then- 
attack the Afghans. So he first reduced Kunjpur' 
and beheaded its Muslim commander and his son.' 
This was a mistake,' Then both the armies encam- 
ped on the field of Panipat in October, 1760. 

Negotiations were being carried on betweeni 


the two parties ever since the - 
entry of the Marathas into Delbl.^' ‘ 
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3ut Abdali was only biding his time and 'Najil> 
Khan Rohilia was careml to see that the issue was 
'fought out and that no peace was signed by the 
•combatants At the same time Abdali kept himself 
regularly informed of the condition of his enemy 
and he intercepted the correspondence that passed 
between the Bhao and the Peshwa First the ini- 
tiative lay with the Marathas and Abdali was short 
of money and supplies But after the defeat and 
death of Govind Pant Bundele, who was cutting off 
his supplies, the Afghans stood at a great advan- 
tage over the Marathas In one skirmish, Jankojt 
Sindhia defeated the enemy while in another Najib 
was furiously attacked and defeated by Balwant 
Rao Mehendle who was mortally wounded The 
■advantage now passed to the Afghans 

The two armies fixed their camps at a distance 

of a cannon-ball Sadashivencom- 
The Great Disister j « *. j » j 

passed Pampat and excavated 

a ditch round his camp, all along which Ibrahim 
Khan- Gardi was asked to place his artillery. The 
Maratha army almost exhausted the limited supply 
of corn and other necessaries m the town of Pam- 
pat After Govind Pant’s defeat and death, the 
surrounding country passed under Afghan control 
^ind so the army had nothing to eat “ The cup 
was full to the brim and it could not hold another 
drop of water,” as the Bhao wrote to the Vakil of 
■the Vazir. The whole army requested the generat 
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to lead them to a final attack on the enemy. Bhat> 
was only waiting for the relieving army of the 
Peshwa who had started from Poona and \vas in 
MaUva at the time. Bat he could hold no longer. 
It was therefore decided to lead a furious attack 
supported by the artillery of Ibrahim Khan and 
then fiphling closely with the enemy, to pierce 
through his phalanx and make away The prc\ioas 
da>, the Maratha army observed the tanlranii 
fast. The action started next morning, 14th January 
1761 Up to noon, it seemed that the Marathas 
would triumph and the Shah made all the nece- 
ssary arrangements for flight, when by a chance can- 
TionbaU shot, Vishvas Rao fell dead m his scat on the 
elephant The Marathas now began to give way. 
Ahmed Shah ordered his reserve troops to fall on 
the disorderly Maratha army, which was quickly 
routed and dispersed Jankoji Smdhia and Ibrahim 
Gardi were captured and killed the one by Najib*s 
treachery, the other by poison + Sadashtv Rao Bhao 
plunced himself headlong into the general melee and 
fought on against Afghan troopers to a distance 
of fifteen bos, when through exhaustion he could 
hold no longer he was cut off by his pursuers only 
for the sake of the jewels and diamonds he had 
on his body \ The Gaebwar Daraaji and Mulhaf 

t Kasht Sax's tiliJcKTiar, cdU«d by Rawlttison, pp 45 

\ Easlit Bo7s BokWar, pp Wben Ae boiy 

Vishms IUd was brought before AbdaU to enable him tp bare 
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Rao Holkar, fled away. The Jats had left the Ma*. 
rathas long ago The Rajputs had not joined them.. 
But they ga\e excellent treatment to the fugitives. 
Shuja ud daula also treated the prisoners well. 
Several took refuge in Pampat but they were cut 
down The bodies of Vishwas Rao and Sada Shi\ 
Rao were traced with the help of Shuja ud daula 
and other Hindus and were allowed to be burnt 
by the Shah after many entreaties Two men fled 
away from the field almost half-dead-Janardan 
Bhanu, the great Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji, the 
sole surviving member of the Shmde family which 
gave such loyal service to the Maratha people in 
these northern campaigns 500 enormous elephants^ 
50,000 horses, 1000 camels, and two lac bullocks, 
besides an unlimited quantity of jewels etc fell 
into the hands of the Victors ^ 

“Never was such a splendid victory achieved 
from the time of Amir Sabuktgin to the present 
day by any of the Sultans * 

’The total Afcban strencth was 192,000 horse 



The jkhcTrusth oi 
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and foot, inclusive of camp-followers and 192 pieces 
•of artillery, according to an eye witness and officer 
an the Durrani camp 

The Peshwa, who had come up as far as 
Bhilsa, learnt the sad news of 
the great disaster from a merch- 
ant’s letter and returned homc^ 
to die m June, 17G1 Ahmed Shah Abdali would 
have very much liked to stay and sponge upon the 
tiches of India But hts army demanded to be led 
back to Afghanistan and so he retired after a stay 
of two months in Delhi He invaded the Punjab 
thrice after 1761 but ilien he warred against the 
Sikhs who were now organizing a federated stat^ 
system in the Punjab, and even sent an envoy to 
Poona ^ The throne of Delhi remaind vacant up 
to 1771 when Mahadji Smdhia, the limping fugitive 
of Panipat, escorted Shah A)am to the capital and 
took the management of the palace under his con 

trol The ^ohjllas returned home,__poorer and 

■exhausted. Ahmed Shah exacted from Najib Khan 
a large^ng-andJiis people lost heavily in the late 
^ar. On the field of Panipat he often said that 
the whole Deccan was at the feet of bis allies * 
jHat when he returned home, he found that the 
iMarathas were not destroyed and that he was no 
longer the great chief, who could sway politics m 
the north With all his acuteness and versatality 


^Riyasat III, 109 


"'KdsUt BaVihar, 28-29 
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^ his political vision was narrow His attitude 
/convinced Shuja and the Marathas that the Rohilla 
|party was unreliable and that it deserved exter- 
mination So when Warren Hastings sent Colonel 
Champion to Lucknow, Shuja lost no opportunity 
in destroying the power _o f Naub*s_people_andL 
Hafiz Rahamat Khan fell without fnends and \Mth- 
out allies in 1774. That was the fruit of Panipat. 
The Jats and Rajputs escaped unhurt and the 
fortner soon acquired fresh political importance on 
account of their proximity to Delhi and Agra Th& 
Rajputs were a spent force m India The .Marathas 
were de£eatedJ3ut_potj5rushed They returned once 
again to the north and domi nated the politics of H in- 
dustan for two generations more The culmination of 
Marathahistory was reached not in 1761 as is co m mo. 
nly supposed and taught, but m 1772, the date of 
Madhav Rao’s death * The Vazir of Oudh made^ 
the most of the catastrophe If he did not throw 
in his lot with the Marathas, he did not displcaso 
them and in the asylum be gave to Shah Alam, 
he possessed in his hands an important pawn to 
play his political game The Sikhs grew more 
restless Even Ahmed Shah found it hard to crush 
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them. His losses in the late action were not slight 
and he refused ever afterwards to proceed beyond 
AmiilsaT. The East India Company gained the 
most out of the great conflict. It could carry out 
revolutions in the Subedari of Bengal at its sweet 
will and when the (rtcndlcss emperor and Vazir 
were defeated at Buksar, it could legalize its posi- 
tion without fear from any stronger power in north 
India For, though the government of Poona did 
not fall into a state of military or political stcri- 
lityi and though the administration of the youth- 
ful Madhav Rao put forth the vigour of hts race, 
-still, the Maratha reverse „at..Panipat-forccd-Hin- 
dustanLpoUbes^to relapse mto..particuIarism-which 
is another nanie^foc^cramble-for-power-becaase 
it dcsttoycd-£or*a-fcw_years-a greatjnilUary-power 
in^he-north. It incapacitated it for action for a 
brief time and during that time, new men, new 
forces, and new ideas began to govern ^states and 
individual actions in India. Contemporaries could 
not see through this in the midst of the'^ clash of 
interests, the web of diplomacy and' the rattling 
of arms. But the centre of'gravity wasihenceforth 
shifted^o Calcutta. The Sikhs closed the influx 
of men into India from -Afghanistan. The Mughals 
Were no longer anjmperial_,race* Little did Najib 
Rohilla dream that in inviting the' Afghan foreigner 
to crush ‘ a formidable Indian power, * he was 
vmconsclously paving the way for the_ispjeiSacy.o£ 
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the EastJndia.Company at Hagll. One fact was 
•however clear to every one. The rule of the "Mughal 
Tvas at' its iind cVen at his own capital. The shades of 


night had ‘been descending over it since long and it 
'disappeared from sight just as the British power 


‘began dawning on the eastern horizon. The MughalJ' 
rule began and ended on the field of Panipat. ‘ 


CIlfVPTER XVIl). 

Why the Mughals fell. 

The foremost cause of the fall of the Mughal 
rulcin India was Its thcoiy-oCsaC''n 

Theory oI Socce.rioo. 

every emperor was followed up by intrigue for the 
throne. It may be said that from Babar to Bahadur 
Shah 11 who relinquished his palace to the 
representative of the British crowni every emperor 
had a competitor. This gave rise to Intrigues, 
wars, ■ and murders. It weakened the sense of 
loyalty in the administration and the nobility. It 
was the parent of mischiefs aboard. Such a theory 
was acceptable In Badakhshan, Afghanistan, and 
Khorassan.' But when the rule of the Mughals 
spread over india and when Delhi ^and Agra became 
its capitals/’ it' 'became dangerous and 'unworkable. 
TheiHindus believed id hereditary monarchy.Then, 
ithe prize of victory was no dodger a small,, rugged 
‘?md 'half-civlUaed''principality ' with few probldms 
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of administration and imperial policy. In India th& 
prize was a rich and powerful empire signifying 
rule over millions and suzerainty over autonomous 
states, each of which could put to shame any 
flourishing Khannalc of Central Asia, Indian 
political and social conditions were ill-adapted to 
recurring strifes for succession. 

5\The occupant of the throne of Delhi or Agra 
^ alw'ays took care to ensure him- 
ouJrM against all _ possible and 

remote rivalries by incapacita-j 
ting the members of the royal farrily from future 
action. Several methods were employed for this. 
The most usual one was that of murder and 
assassination. The next was blinding-a blind ruler 
is a contradiction In terms in Islamic states, Th& 
third was slow poisoning. The fourth was a perm- 
anent locking up of the princes at Salimgadh or 
Gwaliar. These practices had fatal consequences ort 
the fortunes of the Timurids in India. Many abl& 
princes were removed from public life. The perma- 
nent alienation of members of the royal house from 
the civil and military administration of the state 
impoverished the dynasty, the services and the 
empire, j A Baji Rao could count on the loyal sup- 
port of a Chimnaji, a Balaji could count on the- 
able service of a Sadashiv Rao Bbao; but a Baha- 
dur Shah could not trust an Azam, an Azim or "a 
Bidar Bakht. Father disliked son and son deposed 
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father A brother or a kinsman \\as a curse and 
a r^agiie .bvt .rever. a_fnnrre fiLcomferi. The home 
of the rmperor was always converted into a slau- 
ghter-h''use for his chilHren. In course of time the 
deori or the princes' quarters at Delhi became a 
convenient hontirg-ground for king-makers, mis- 
chief-monger*?, and disloyal Amirs. The captive- 
princes spent their lives with the zaiiana^ reading 
bistorv and theolo9y like Azizuddin or Alamgir or 
sporting with damsels like Muhammad Shah, or 
saying nrav<»rs and calling on the Quran as their 
only help against unscrupulous masters as Shah 
Alam did when pitched against Zahi'ta Khan. No 
[subject could claim protection and safety of life 
Wnd property from such rulers. The only care of 
a Timurid was to get one of the txvo-ialH ya 
ialhfa, ialht ya tabuf the throne or the grave, but 
no intermediate position in life. Needless to sayl 
only one man could*get the throne. The rest were 
consigned to the grave or the ptison. 

ts^The third cause was the characteristic attitude 
of the services to the dynasty, 
services were loyal to the 
dynasty as such. But as the succession was never 
regulated by fired principles, each member of the 
administration attached himself to one or the other 
prince of the royal family according to his self- 
interest and when the party of his support was 
worsted in the fight, he at once attached himself 
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to the victor who neyer forgave him. Khan Jahan 
Lodi, Jashwant Singh, ZulBkar Khan, the Sayyads, 
Najib Rohilla and Ghazmddin are examples of such 
political trimming. In the great. wars of succession, 
the several parties committed these differences to 
the arbitrament of* the sword and many servants 
were killed in the fight. The empire lost for ever the 
services of such distinguished men. There were seven 
well-fought actionS|between 1707- 1719 and we^have 
only to imagine the condition of the civil and military 
establishments of the state after they were deprived 
of the advice and guidance of able and old men. 
{The wonder is that in spite of these losses, the empire 
Icould still produce men like Mir Sbihabuddin, Adina 
Beg, Mir Kasim, etc. The successors ,of Bahadur 
Shah could not enforce obedience to their orders on 
the Subedars and Varirs and sent contradictory 
instructions to them with a view to work, out the 
destruction of the party, in opposition. So armed 
conflicts took place between different nobles, when 
•many young and promising men ,were victimized 
Alam Ali Khan etc. gave up their lives not for 
any great idea but only to advance the interests of 


a faction at Delhi or, in the. provinces. 

<.^The Mughal janstocracy was very factious 


A lact'ious and cpm- 
tannal lenice. 


and , communal. It was divided 
into Turani, Persian and iiindu- 


,stam .parties. It was loyal to 


the dyriasty, But>when ^the >Timutids, tegan , to 
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shpw^sjgns of weakness and when other comma* 
nities rose into prominence, they refused to co* 
operate Wfth them. They, were so racial ,and com- 
Tounal m their outlook that a Nadir Shah or an 
Ahmed Shah, who carri^ away unspeakable treasure 
from India and who mflicted great hardships 
upon the people, was acclaimed more enthusiasti- 
cally by some than a Baji Rao or a oadaahiv Ran 
Bhao, whose only fault was that he belonged to 
the other community. The Sikhs, Kajputs, Maraihaa 
and others felt no glory in being t le subje.-ts and! 
citizens of such an empire So waen the old] 
aristocracy went bankrupt, there was none to take 
its place and tue empire fell to pieces. 

(.sTne great wars of Rajputana and the Peccan. 

during the time of Aurangzil> 
Povertj ot Talents impoverished the admmistration. 
The generals, who returns to the north, were old 
men But they died or retired The emperor refused 
to listen ^to the advice and counsel of experienced, 
men like the Nizam. They were feared and suspec- 
ted [because their rivals at Delhi were a den of 
\flatterers and hangers-on. The result was that there, 
was in course of time a lamentable dearth ofabl& 
^nd talentea men in the stale With the alienation 
of the Rajputs, the ground of recruitment was 
closed from tnat direction. When Afghanistan waa 
permanently (detached from the empire pnd the 
court of Delhi, grew poorer, no Persian or Turanr 
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carpf* from Islamic states to sav'* tlie fallings 

edifice Provincial ROvernors becamp independent, 
becancp that was the ontv wav to save themselves 
from infamv roln or insionificancp and all local 
•talents found scope there. The later "MuRhals could 
not colfivate in India a rule, lovaltv to which was 
.imoersonal, and so few espoused the cause of the 
tempire when it was dissolving Each provincial 
mower lool<ed to its own safety first and the rule 
•of the emperor disappeared for ever. 

(.‘■■jBabar conquered Ibrahim Lodi by his suoeri- 
, Of gfiHfiralship. Akbar turned 

by his great military resources. But his successors 
lagged' behind in the ar t-, of wa r. The Persians 
conquered Kandahar. But Shah Jahan could not 
recover it with all the resources of his empire. 
The Mughal emperors failed to keep themselves 
in up-to-datp touch with the pro grpR<^ of mil itary 
science. In their wars against the Rajputs and Ma- 
rathas they could score easy triumphs because the 
latter were but poorly equipped. The Mansabdari 
' was an antiquated system to defend India against 
a Radit Shah or an Abdali. With the same ma- 
terial but with better officering, the British became 
masters of India. 

tl\The wars of Auraogaih’a reign produced a 
Economic E.h.nMio». ^ Reeling oF uncertainty and pes- 
simism in the Indian mind. The 
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production of wealth became dif&cult. The last 
farthtug ^^as sucked out of the peasanty and the 
tradmg communities The emperor couid not iec» 
eive regular payments from provincial governors. 
Administrative poverty was followed up by enono- 
mic exhaustion The pay of the army lell into 
arrears Daily fights took place between iival 
factions at Delhi. The emperor was powerles:> to 
protect his own person The empire had uuw outlived 
Its usefulness So it s ucr endred to su uenurL_woith 
t^ViAtter the time of Shah Jahau» new lurces, 
new ideas, and new cuminauiiies 
laMpacu/toimmiUce appeared on the stage iue rise 

new ^rgwltl*. th b an<1 | V|.*r^lh^v 

powerful political commooities was nut toe conseq- 
uence of the religious policy of Auraogzib uuiy , it 
had behind it great moral forces, which were 
gatheiiDg strength without foreign stimulation But 
the Mughal rule had not the genius of a healthy 
political organism to ab sorb and aasi milate tuese 
new growths into its very flesh and blouQ and turn 
them to account to the great good of the united 
(empire. Akbar had breathed the spine ol progress in^ 
the bod} politic and created a giganuc state-s>stem, 
where every new idea or force could have found a 
worthy accomodation But Aucangzib beat an abrupt 
retreat from that course of policy and the bikhs*and 
Marathas could find sufficient self-expression only! 
by breaking through the antediluvian system 
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CHAPTER XVI IT. ■ 

Our debt to thfe Mughals. 

If a student of histoiy* ■were ' called' upon td 
fix a penod' when the peop'le of India lived, 'in 
’cdrnparative peace and prosperity, when the peasant 
reaped the hp«t fruit out of his inWstmeht and 
■when the merchant did . flourishing business, he 
would name it b'^tween the accession of Jahangir 
and the death of Shah Jahan. Other periods of 
Indian history may have been much more distln- 
gui«hpd by the character of the rulers and bv the 
happiness of the people. But if mav be said without 
fear of contradiction that our knnwledee about them 
is net supported bv such reliable evidence as it i4 
for fhe years. l'605-1058. *i*he fact is that the Mu- 
shal emperors • from Babar to Bahadur Shah lived 
(and died as imperial rulers. The emperors were 
Padishahs, not Saltans. The Utter title thev' reserved 
for their sons and the rulers of depend'-nt or other 
independent states like those of Khandesh, Bijapur, 

> Goalkonda, etc. t 
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Thfe Great Mogbals pave peace and order 
to a large part of the Indian continent. Their 
mie created in ns respect for law and order, which 
is the first condition of progress They made the 
improvement of the pea*{antry. and the welfare of' 
the people an object of their rule. Excepting Aurag* 
zib, they made the state a secular institution,-’ 
where religion was to be treated as a matter of 
personal concern’and in which there was complete 
freedom of worship, so long as it did not encroich 
on the fundamental prerogatives of the state. This 
was no small virtue if we remember that religious 
toleration was accepted as a rule of political action 
only in the nineteenth century in Europe The 
history ofthe Mughal rule was free from any wholesale 
masssacre of non-Mahomedans. Even Auranpzib did 
not carry his war against the non-Sunnis to that 
extent. The Mussilman or Sunni polity in India 
■was made to surrender two prerogatives by the Great 
Mughals— firstly the right to coerce the subjects into 
a particular form of belief and secondly the right to 
destroy not only the property but also the lives of 
those, who did not agree to this view of the state. 
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The Mugbals taugiL us to think -and act im- 
perially. If the number of no i-Maaomeianb in the 
superior services was smill wnen cjinpared with 
that of the Muslim?, tb^t pmall number ol men 
occupied the best positions of trusc and .e-ipjnsi- 
bility in the state This fact is often forgjtten m 
these days As Badaom said, “ A Hindu couid wield 
the sword of IsUm ** No Indian has et'ur been 
retained in such trusty and responsible work in oar 
days as Raja Jai Singh, Todar Mai), or the mem- 
bers of the family of the Nagar govern irs, Daya- 
ram and Chhabiiram The ntgbest odii..ea m the 
state were then open to non-Ma»lima, no matter 
whether they belonged to princely or rftiddle-class 
families This rule had the result of creating an 
indissoluble bond of loyalty to the dyna ty amon- 
gst the services and the people. The Mu^hais there- 
fore gave us those rare opportunities tor training 
m the affairs of a great empire This accounts foe 
the uninterrupted continuation of a great imperial 
tradition with the administration and peop e even 
when the empire was reveaing the symptoms of its 
approaching end Next, all the provinu^s and feu- 
datory states of the empire were allovvcd to have 
their share in the administration Tne state of 
Amber gave to the empire for nearly tvvo hundred 
■y^ars great statesmen, warriors, and diplomats. 
Our debt in one direction deserves a special em- 
phasis The Indian is traditionally a home-keeping 
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indi/idaal. wba does not undertake great risks un- 
less gOideJ D/ economic constieratioas. The 
Mo^n il rule m^tilied into os the tradition of an 
im jsrjal enlerprize ana responsibiJity, wbicn received 
an an ortunate sec-oack alter the time of Aurangzib.. 
For two ha idred years at least, we forgot our 
be l- 9 iead patriotura-as the late sister Nivedita pot 
It sj happily. We owe this great impulse in oar 
natio lal life to toe Mughals. The Mughal rulers 
maiaUmed large civil and military establishments. 
We could learn, as we had never learnt before* 
excepting m the d.ys of the Mauryas, the Guptas 
and 01 Harshavardhana, bow to obey the orders of 
a power, which was not visible to every one o( os 
always whicn sat high on the throne at far-oft 
Sikri, or Agra, or Delhi, whose majesty was re« 
presented in Che nooks and corners of its large 
empire by a multitude of officers, hailing from di- 
verse parts of it. And we learnt not only to obey, 
wc learnt how to command also. A Khatn of 
Oudh-Todar Mall-go\crncd m Gujarat, a Nagar 
of Gujarat, Chhabilram, held the impenal rod in 
distant Oudh or Allahabad, a Kajput-Jai Singh- 
commanded armies of all classes in far-off Bulkh 
-and he learnt the Turki language there. Next, 
this imperial idea was earned into more permanent 
phases of life. Bhimscn a Kayaslha, and Ishivar* 
das, a Nagar Drahman ot Patao, %rrotc their histo> 
rics of Aurangzib's reign in Persian. Bnndaban 
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lahguafreV Th^y were followed by a host of others,' 
c, Svibhan 'Hal, Kbusbal' Charid, Anand Ram, 
Harichafaridas, etc. Nay, some w'ent'a step further.' 
*^ey prefaced their accounts of Iridlah' histbr^* 
witli th**' histories of the Prophet, his fam'ily, etc," 
as all Mii'ssalfnan writers did. Some even inserted 
the jlaHma of the Islamic faith before they com'- 
mericed their work. Thus the fjenlns of the Mughal - 
empire* succeeded to some extent in bridging tlie 
^If between the varlo'us'parfs and' communities of 
ahdta and created a sense of imperial citizenship 
fin the Indian mind. It is a ‘matter' of 'opinion bow 
far ii would' have been able* to receive and assimi- 
late' the' civilization of the'west’ and' transfuse'its 
resuli into* Indian society. * ' 

The Murhal rule completely 'revolutionized 
the rriode of Indiah life. The ice-worhs started by 
Shah JaKan riea'r SirmUr, the garderis planted in 
all parts of the' lanb' after the' manner ■'of central 
and western Asia, the several fashions in dress' 
the* introduction of new' flowers, new fruit, new 
Scents, new inventions, ctcl the improvement ib* 
the breed of 'cattle^ the construction of spelcial 
baths, the extension of the northern style in housb- 
buildinp, the movements of populations, the culinary 
art' of the rulers and its adoption in' India, all 
these subjects arb too wide to be described here. i 
Blit we may conclude the argument of this chapter 
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with the remark that the 17th century ancestor ot 
the modern high»caste Hindn dressed at home ia 
his old style, ^id the gayairi mantra in archaic 
Sanskrit, wrote his home-correspondence in his. 
vernacular, addressed himself to his Mussalman 
colleagues in fairly good Persian and excellent 
Urdu, presented himself at court in the Turani 
fashion, and fought his emperor’s battle with Eu- 
ropean artillery. 

In short the Mughal rule witnessed the 
growth and spread of Indo-Mughal civilization, 
“whose agent was the empire of Delhi The whole 
of Hindustan and much of the Deccan too bowed 
under one sceptre; administration and cultural 
uniformity was given to all parts of this continent 
of a countrjT the artery roads were made safe for 
the trader and the traveller; the economic resources 
of the land were deieloped; and close intercourse 
was opened with the outside world. With peace, 
wealth, and enlightened court patronage, came a 
new cuUxration of the Indian mind and admnee 
^of Indian literature, punting, architecture, and 
[handicrafts, which raised this land once again to 
'the front rank of the cUiVizcd world E%*cn the 
formation of an Indian nation did not seem an 
impossible dream.”' 
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chapter XIX 

An Economic Survey of the Period. 

Moreland in his economic survey of India at 
Akbar's death, following the con- 
• scription method and judging 

d'rom the number of people that enrolled themselves 
in the armies, estimates the total population of the 
south and north, escluding Assam and Kabul, to 
be one hundred million souls, nearly one third of 
the present number, at the time of Akbar’s death. 
Further he declares that there was no middle class 
** In Delhi ” remarks Betnicr, “ there is no middle 
^tate A man must be either of the highest rank os 
live miserably,” There were no lawyers, no prof* 
cssional teachers, no journalists or politicians, no 
engineers or such other services. 

The above conclusions of Moreland should, 
however, be accepted with certain modifaca- 
tions. There was a separate class of professional 
teachers e g Maulvis and Brahmins. Again, More- 
land’s method of computation can never give us 
reliable results One has only to notice the unusually 
large number of soldiers etc., which Abul Fazl 
gives in the Atn i-AT^ban in his descnption of the 
provinces and be convinced oi its futility. Again 
the armies were mercenary and often they changed 
their roaster. So the method involves risks of 
cross computations 
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The conditions of agriculture were practically* 
the same as they are at present 
Agticultoie. with certain exceptions. There 

was no concentration of crops* 
every province was self-sufficient. Turning first to 
crops grown, Abul Fazl has preserved for. ns a list 
of the name of every crop. This list is nearly 
identical with those contained m the agricultural 
statistics of the present day. VVe find cereal^ rice, 
wheat, barely, millet, and the usual kind of 
vegetables. We also produced sugarcane, (both 
thick and thin), cotton and hemp, the usual oilseeds, 
and such tniscellaneous crops as indigo, poppy, pan, 
etc. Tea. coffee, potatoes, tobacco, groundnut, etc. 
were not cultivated. 

There was less specialisation of cropping than 
at the present day. Specialisation was not indeed 
entirely unknown, for Bengal supplied sugar to 
many parts of India, while the production of indigo 
was to a large extent concentrated in two localities, 
Biana near Agra, and Saikhi^ near Ahtnedabad* 
Cotton was more widely grown th^n is now the 
case, though the aggregate of production was pro* 
bably less and it is reasonable to infer that raostj 
parts of the country were nearly self-sufficing in' 
the matter of clothing, food and other requisites. ^ 

There were not many canals or other 
irrigation contrivances to supply water to the fields 
ci'cn daring years of scarcity. 
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Akbar directed , his revenue ofjicersto advance 
TOoney to cultivators, though we cannot infer from 
this that the need yras adequately met by state 
loans So poor was some part of the peasantry 
that at times they did not hesitate to give their 
wives and children m pledge }to t)ie bankers for 
money advanced on account of Revenue collections 
Famine was not the only calamity to be feared, 
Wsrs-and-rnbelUons also paralysed the life of the 
village while the oppression of the state officials 
•drove the peasants to revolt It is doubtful whether 
the cultivators on the whole were very much more 
prosperous than at present 

The famines of the years 1555-56, 1574- 
1575 in Gujarat, one of the richest regions of India, 
1583-84 in Orissa, 1614 15, 1618-19, 1630, 1635, 
1640, 1641, 1642-43, 1645-46, 1644, 1648, 1650, 1658, 
J1659-60 etc caused great* miseries to the people, 
^he poverty in the years of scarcity was so great 
that the masses took several years to rccdup 

Pestilence in the form of c^iolcra was the 
inevitable cc^nsequence of wide-spread starvation. 
The deadly epidemics of 1575 and of 1584-85 in 
Bengal earned away a large population, including 
Munim Khan, general of Akbar 

The emperors made considerable efforts to 
Relieve the distressed m years of scarcity However 
mot many^particulars arc recorded pod their effect 
nvas extremely limited. Their relief measures can 
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stand in no comparison mth the highly elaborate 
and extensive orgamzat on developed by the British 
government for fighting famines since 1877. Bat 
then the conditions arc different 

Labour was of three kinds in the Mughal 

times (1) Forced labour This 
Laboor , 

was very commou aqd was 

exacted by the state, the \iilage, and the jeligious 
community under various pretexts The Mughal 
empire did give recognition (2) to slavery, although 
on paper, at least in the later j ears of Akbar’s rejgn 
that institution was abohsied The state bad a 
tendancy to minopolise (i) the skill of tenchnical 
labour and it miintained many larVtanas or 
workshops where yw/inis or dresses etc were 
prepared for distribution amongst the nobility » 
The wages of labour were regulated according 
to ths custom of Its caste, which looked after the 
poor and the destitute if they bad none to befriend 
them There were few luxuries which could be 
^enjoyed by labour in those days, because tobacco 
was unknown, and * drinks were prohibited by 
custom, although Wiang fan^ etc. could be occasion- 
ally enjoyed by the workmen Work was given on 
paid wages or m return /or kind. The number of 
skilled workmen was not very large, although in 
certain departments, e g spinning, weaving, en 
.graving, stone polish, dyeing, the Indian workman 
wsjlS the most efficient did the wofk 
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trade unions then and labour showed a tendency 
to migrate to the cap^til always. The state supT orted 
free students, attendents in mosques, religious and 
learned men, judges, and mvfHs or expounders oi" 
law. It sometime supported rut of public revenues 
even non-MusUm charities. It maintained lavgar^ 
IcJianas or kitchens where food was supplied free of 
charge to Muslims and Hindus. The Amirs also 
supported such institutions out of their pur'e^s. 

Capital existed on a very small fcale. 

It was concentrated with the 
court, the nobility, and the 
bankers-and its distribution was very unequal. 
Capital was supplied bv these people generally. 
But the rate of interest was exorbitant New indus- 
tries could be undertaken only with the permis- 
sion of the state, which had a shire in the profits 
accruing from them. Banking houses known as 
TvOthis financed such enterprises, the nobility, and 
even the court. They had branches all over tho 
country and thev Issued huvdxs which circulated 
with great elasticity in the money-market. The i 
TyOthis or the ahrofn, viz banking houses and ban- 
Ifers, moved specie on camels, with har'karas 
messengers, or through the minting establishments 
which were run by the state for the stamping and 
issue of coins, that were often of great artistic 
value. The kothts and shroffs helped the internal t 
and external trade of the land, so much that soro'e 



were}vnov.mrtPr the name oT thearticle in which they 
were most Interested e g firms winch helped the 
indigo tracle\ wcrelsnown as necl Xo//it>-indi{,o housfes 
, The following" table explains the mineriil 

resources of India in tiie Mughal 
Mineral Reiourcci . 

time 

IftnernZ Suha 

Silver Agra, Ajmere 

Go^d Oudh. ' 

Copper Agra, Oudh/' 

Ajmere. 

Zinc Ajmere 

Turquoise Agra. 

Lead Ajmere, 

Iron Gwaliar, Berar. 

Diamonds Berar. 

Red Stone Fatehpur. 

Salt • Bengal, Ajmere, 

i?an», Lahore 

The best camels and cows were bred near 
' Kacbch and in Gujatat, says Abul 

Ottle, «c gQ gg_ 

part first of the Atn» He observes in the latter 
Ain that a pair of Gujarati cows were sold at 100 
MoJiurSjAnd good Gujarati bullocks travelled 120 
J^os in 24 hours. Akbar once paid 2 lacs for a pair 
of Gujarati cows A fine breed of horse was obtai- 
nable in Sorutli and especially in Kachch according 
to Jahangir’s Tnsnl Elephants*'' foamed almost all 


Zinc 

Turquoise 

Lead 

Iron 

Diamonds 
Red Stone 
Salt 
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over the land. Great . care was taken to preserve 
them because they constituted an important part 
of the army, though after 17G1 we do not hear 
much about their employment in war. 

As regards non-agrlcuUural production, India 
was very nearly self-supporting. 
M.nal»cturt>, cte. produced all the food-ad- 

juncts, though not in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
all our needs. The emperor encouraged the produc- 
tion of shawls on a large scale in Kashmir. Car- 
pets and other textiles were woven at Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri. Good cotton clothes were prepared 
at Patan in Gujarat and Burhanpur. Sonargaon in 
the Dacca district of Bengal was famous for its 
delicate fabrics. Benares, Patna, Tanda in Bengal, 
etc. were busy centres of trade in various commo- 
dities. The ordinary village industries were practised 
as they always have been throughout the ages. 

The Mughals gave great patronage to art 
Vand the best artisans were always employed in the 
service of the state. They were great lovers of 
perfumes, scents, etc. which’ were used on a large 
scale in the palaces and 'the houses of the nobility. 
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Malwa ' 

Paper 

Berar, Lahore. 

Sugar 

Agra, Bengal, Lahore, 
Gujarat. 

Perfumes 

Navsari (Gnjarat). 

Fish qU 

Thaththa, 

Knives 

Kabul. 

Weapons 

Lahore, Gujarat. 

Cloth 

Khandesh, Thatht 

Allahabad, Malwa, Guja- 
rat, Bengal, Lahore* 
CoTomandal coast. 

Carpets 

Agra. 

Woollen cloth 

; Jaunpur, Kashmir. 

Glass 

Agra. 

Boat building Bengal, Gujarat, Thathtba. 

The Ain-i-Alhari tells us that fish formed 
an important part of the people's 
Full. TcmIs. food in Bengal and Onssa and 

Iso in Sind, and various travellers record that its 
ise was common in the south of India. Fish was 
Iried and salted for provisioning ships., Fisb-oil 
iras prepared in Sindh, and fish-xnanme 'wascom- 
non in Gujarat. Pearl.fishery was also carried oa. 
n south Indian waters and off the coast of Ceylcn, 



Pearls were found ifi'-Jainnapar waters nearKatfiia war. 
The Mughals_ d?d ;biind great roads, but not 
like the Romans. The roads were 
Roads, etc.,, only -fair-weather ones' ^nd not 

much was spent' on their repairs. The principal 
aim in building them was jnilitary, although they 
were used for purposes of trade and cominerce as 
well. They terminated at the capital, at ports like 
Surat, or on the frontiers, as for instance at Kand- 
ahar or Burhanpur, Some of them were prepared 
in the course of imperial marches, as for instance, 
'three thousand stone-cntteres, mountaineers, and 
diggers were employed in the course of Akbar's 
inarch to Kashmir. Forests were not kept in good 
order, nor did the administration make them serve 
the needs of commerce by building roads there. . 

Bridges were of boats. Sotbe time' there were 
causeways, built to cross-rivulets and streamlets. Iron 
\wis not used in the construction of bridges. 

Inland navigation was restricted specially to 
the'Indns, the Ganges, the Jamn'a, -the Marbada and 
the Taptee. ‘It was of course managed by Indians. 

' The roads except ’ ‘certain great high-ways 
were not good. Permanent bridges over '‘even the 
smallest rivers were rare. Ordinarily rivers bad 
to be crossed by ferries and bridges of boats and 
the passage was extremely difficult when the str- 
-'■parhs were in -flood. At Agra and some other cities 
boat bridges' 'NVeYc* kept tip* foV^CrSinary traflic 'as 
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long-as the' state of ]the.. rivers permitted , Public 
inns and .wells were provided . near the roads. 

Transport was carried on by means of bullock- 
carts, bullocks, camels and rauies. Batlis, horsey 
elephants and bullock carts were used for passenger— 
tratfic; the rich, used palk/iw and elepdants. Large- 
scale transport and military commissariat were car- 
ried on through the vanjaras. 

For trarfic in the rivers etc., the ,Mughals 
md.de sufhciant provisions as 
MuSSncT regards small boats for enjoy- 
menc. To protect merchants car- 
rying on trade with loreign countries, some arran- 
gement was made to deiy the chanehtas or pirates, 
India produced good timber lor the building up of 
small, boats, etc. Thg conquest ol Bengal, HugU 
and Assam was earned out by Akbar, Shaista 
Khan, and Mir Jumla by means of strong flotulas 
of boats. The Indian manners did not display the 
nerve and . the strategy which characterized naval 
warfare in the west* tint the question of Indian 
defence was one of land and not of sea. 



Gpast^l jegioip 

^ ^nncip^ exports* D^^hnaX%on» 

land seaports 

■* ?l r 


Sind'’-Lai)ati 

Bander. 

’’ 11 

Cal ICO' •' ^ 

*■ / 

^ Pei Sian Gnlf, 
coastwise^ to 
) Goa 

1 -- ! 

Gujarat; -Cam- 
bay, OiJgha, 
Div, Sarat 

) 

Cottpn goods, 
yarn, indigo 

Red Sea, Per- 
sian Gulf, 

A hi n, coast- 
wise to Goa 

Konkan -Cha- 

ul, pa-bhol, 
Raiapar 

I r ' 

Chiefly Caiico 
and fancy go- 
ods, some pe- 
pper- 

Red Sea, Per- 
sian Golf, 
Achin,cokst- 
wise to Goa. 

Goa -Bhatkul 
(decaying at 
the time ) 

Transhipment, 
few local ex- 
ports 

Pe Sian Gulf, 
hast tfnea, 
Lisbon, Mal- 
acc land bey- 
ond, Ceylon. 

Milabit-Culi- 
cut, Cochin, 
severi\ minor 
p6rts» 

Pepper 

Cochin to Lis- 
bon and to 

C y’on and 

Mai icca. Call- 
cut and minor 
ports to the 
Red bcj 

South C^s^ * 

Omlon, Tuti* 
?or.n. Kcga- 
patan 

Calico, Pepper 

Mainly coast- 
wise, Nr^apa- 
tam t*. Malacda 
and be>oncL 



Coromamandal 
‘Coast *-St. 
Thome, 
Puhcut. j 

t i 
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Fancy gdod«, 
calico and mus* 
lin, yarn. > 

) 

Molucca and be- 
yond AcKinr^ ‘ 
P^guandTenas- 
senm, and coa. 
stwise, Goa and. 

, Malabar. 

Masulipatam. 

t f 

)> 

Malacca and be- 
yond; Achin; 
Pegu and r 

Tenassenm, 
Persi-in Gulf; 
coastwise, nor- 
th and south. 

Vizagapatara, 

Provisions (rice 
and oil-seeds) 

Chiefly coastwise. 

Bengal -Hoo- 
gly.Balasore. 

, Chittagong. 

Provisions (rice) 
and sugar; mus» 
Iin. 

Pegu andTena-v 
senm; Malacca 
and beyond, 


Acbm, extensive 
coastwise trade. 

A change in the commerce of Indian exports 
brought m various problems for solution. India’s 
demands for foreign goods much exceeded-lhe-im* 
ports The Indians wanted gold and _s>bar for the 
excess of their exports over imports. But Europe, 
m occordance with the mercantilist theory, found 
<iut means to avoid sending the precious metals Only 
three ways wereopen (1) toexport the precious metals 
to India (2)-,tQ raise large funds from India itself 
®n;iiiterest (3) to pay off the cost of the^Indiaa 
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atrival of Haropeans on the coasts of India. Th& 
PotktigOeze, the Dutch, the French 
^‘oreignerj. English in turn captured 

the tnarket of Indian goods that were exporteiT 
to Europe. Every European nation tried its utmost 
to control our foreign trade. The principal 
settlements of the foreigners were Goa, Bassein* 
Chaul, Danda Rajapur, Broach, Cambay, Surat, 
Calicut, Bhatkul, Neeapatan, Pulicat, Pondicherry, 
IWasulipatan Bala^ore, Hoogly, Chittagong, and 
Eahari Bundar in Sindh. 

These European communities tried to obtain 
from the emperors, their representatives in the 
provinces, or the local rulers, very extensive privi- 
leges of- commerce, freedom of movement and the 
Tight of establishing fortified settlements, prlrileges 
'which were almost equivalent to what were up to 
very recent times known as “ Capitulations In 
Egypt. Turkey, Persia, China, etc. But the emperors^ 
and the local rulers did not concede all that was 
requested by the Europeans Much of the gibe and 
intemperate criticism of Boe and others will be 
easily intellieible if we looked at the question from 
this stand-point. It should also be remembered 
that the intrusion of the foreigners into the Indian 
business meant a corresponding contraction in the 
profits of the Indian merchants, and the decline in 
the prosperity of the once famous ports of Surat 
etc. is in no small way traceable to this fact. The 
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point however is too broad to be discussed in de* 
tails here. As early as 1615, Sir Thomas Roe advised 
bis masters to capture the Gujarati trade at 
Sokotra, etc. 

Foreign trade was considerable in imports of 
articles of luxury. The principal ports 
ore gn Trade. •^gteDeval in Sindh or Lahari Bun- 
der communicating with Thaththa, Multan and La- 
hore in the interior of the country and with Persia 
and Arabia outside. Surat, Broach, Cambay, Da- 
man, Div, Goa and Ghogha were the important 
centres of commerce with Africa and Malacca 
Straits. Bassein, Dabhol, etc. traded with the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf and even with Arabia and 
China. Further south lay the ports of Bhatkul, 
Kochin, etc. trading with China, Persia, Arabia 
and Africa. The trade at these ports w’as in the 
hands of the Portugueze, the Armenians, the Moors 
^id Indians. On the east cost the ports were Puli- 
Negapatam, Satgaon, HoogU and Chittagong, 
communicating with Northern India and China. 

The trade-routes with Tibet and with Afgha- 
Tustan were on a small scale. 

In the country commerce was monopolised 
by the Khatris in the north, by the Banias in 
Central India, and by the-Chettis in the south. 

The following table* illustrates the nature of 
the fore ign trade of India. 

From Alhar io Auranttth by Moreland, P. 57. 
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foreign trade through proHts made from business 
with other countries of Asia. 

The most important fact which should bo 
remembered regarding a change in the commerce of 
our country is the export of salt-petre to Europe. 
The changes in the art of war in Europe gave 
great impetus to the export of this commodity in 
very large quantities, salt-petrc being an essential 
olement in the preparation of gunpowder. 

On the contrary our trade in pepper suffered 
much on account of a great revolution in Europe 
in the art of preparing and preserving food. Onco 
the preservation of meat and other food material 
required pepper in large quantities to be exported 
to Europe. But the finding of a new process ii^ 
Europe gave a great Wow to the export of pepper- 

The frontier trade was carried on with Nepal* 
Bhutan, Burma, Persia, and Central Asia. Nepal 
exported cattle, horns, musV, borax, dyes, cardamoms* 
yak-tails, furs, etc. for textile^, salt, sugar, metals, 
and spices Bhutan exported musk and yak-tails. 
From Burma were obtained gold, silver and 
precious diamonds. 

The Mughal emperors developed a remarkable 
system of coinage. There were 
coins of gold, silver and copper. 
The woTmrs or gold coins of Rs. ten. each were pretty 
well in circulation; but the silver rupee of 172’5 
grains of silver' was the most common in -use in the 
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time of Akbar and after him The dam or j/aisct. 
was the chief copper-coin and forty dams equalled 
one rupee The damn ^as the "mallest copper-coin 
representing one-eighth of a dam m use, although 
for accounts, the which was equivalent to one- 
twevntififth part of the rfam was taken for calculation 
Cmnes were m use as coins and one pice brought 
se\ent>-two eownes The Ain i~Alhan has given us a 
long list of coins which were m circulation in Akbar’s 
time. Thej were round, and square and round 
pieces of gold, silver and copper, worth 100 mohurSy 
20 mo7iuTS» 2 molairs 12 rupees, 10 rupees, nine- 
rupees, one rupee, quarter of a rupee, one eight- 
eenth of a rupee, one sixteenth of a rupee, and 
lastly one twentieth of a rupee Some of these coma 
were coined under special oiders only 

Copper coins were dam adhela (half a rfaw), 
jtaula (one-quarter of a darri), fTawnfone-eighth 
of a dam) and jxial (one-twentyfifth of a dam) Forty 
dams made up a rupee 

Jahangir gave different names to differenb 
coins He issued coins m the name of Niir Jaban, 
whose currency bore the tweUe signs of the zodtac. 
In the sixth year of his reign he issued a gold moliur' 
^ith his portait in the act of raising a wine cup 
io his lips on one side of it and with the sun m 
the constellation of Leo on the other side of it 
The minting activities of Shah Jahan and 
his successors need not be detailed here 
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The sources of income for the empire were 
tributes from feudatories, pro«^ 
Scureti ol Income. j3psgd,.t(, thcstate 

*on the death of a Mansabdar, fines, gifts from 


•conquered rulqrs, thclr.subjects and Amirs, coinage,* 


1 

banking, monopolies, customs, commissions on sale^ 
and purchases of horses etc., land.tax, the poll-tax- 
JazUja, pilgrim tax, transit-duties, river-tolls, taxes 
on cattle^ taxes on trees, pesJthtzh, trade-licenses, | 
fees to officers, talamt, fees on hiripg or letting 
{liraya), market-dues for hemp, blankets, ffJieeJ 
weighments, slaughter of animals, tanning, gambling/ 
•etc. hearth-tax, fee on sales of houses, manufacture^ 
of salt, lime, liquors, etc, bsbing,a2>7eabs or cesses, etc. 

, It is sometime argued that the people of India 
were much happier and more 
prosperous under the Mughals 
than now. On the other hand, some writers, speci- 
^ally Englishmen, mamtain that India is happier 
to-day than it could ever have jaeen., But to com- 
pare conditions in this way is not scientific, rindia 
oould not have been half ,so rich as the* West 
is to-day, in ^the 16th, ;17th^ -and 18th centuries, 
because the conditions for ,8uch a prosperity were 
•wanting at the time. At, the same^Jfcime,^ we ■must 
jremember ‘that India was, certainly rmuch better 
/offjthan most countries of Europe in, the centuries 
I'which witnessed the growth, expansion tand fail ©I 
yhe Mughal empire, i-i j -.-i lo-joo •’ - ^ 


Conclaiion. 
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CHAPTER Xk " 

The Mughal Army 

The Mansabdars were the chief constituents 
of the ^rmy They were appointed for twelve mon- 
ths but payments were never made to them for 
the full term of appointment The emperor made 
so many deductions, some of which are pointed 
out beleNv — 

(1) Miscellaneous expenses were incurred by 
the court and tne officers, holding mansahs were 
required to make them good They came up to 
5^ on the allowances 

(2) Mint charges or brassage-X7iat'c7{ i stllaJt 

(3) Moon-nse deductions, equal to one day’s 

pay 

(4) Deductions On account of supply of food, 
etc, they were one-twenlieth of the allowances for 
■mounted ranks, one twelth otherwise 

(5) KliUrak i datcahh, charges for maintenance 
of animals 

There were rules for less payment dating 
absence, illness, discharge, lea\c and furlough, 
desertions, death, fines etc ^ 

Rewards 6f >’acious kinds were paid to the 
Mansabdard,^ e g, titles of Khans etc, robes of 
honour (JTiitais) of five, six, and Be\ert pieces 
consisting oTturbdni&, long coats (jamas) walst-^scraf 
( }^a 7 Ttrl^Jvhhl ) '^Sdr^teJi halahandhi turban/ Jacket 
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%vitH sleeves, caps, long gowns (XaJa), trousers, shirts, 
^trdlcs, etc. from the IhtlaiKliana or ioshaViana-' 
departments for the manufacture of the posJialt 
gifts of jewellery etc, distinctions regarding 
kettle-drums, flags, ensigns, thrones-flwrani?, chhairat 
zliaiban or sunshade, a polished steel ball suspended 
from a long pole known as /.umgitma, fish flags, etc 

The Mansabdars had their followers, known 
as Tahman and slaves or personel attendants, known 
as cJielas 

The Almdt meant the gentleman trooper nn- 
der the immediate service of the emperor, while 
the most trusted troops of the Sbah-in Shah were 
known as the wala-‘S?tnht9 

Admission to the army was regulated on 
considerations of race and creed Mughals enrolled 
themselves under Mughal chiefs, Rajputs under 
•Rajputs, Persians under Persian Amirs, and Afghans 
under Afghan Amirs Of course the recruitment 
was always mixed, viz there were certain fixed 
proportions under which Afghans, Iranis, Mughals, 
Sayyads and Rajputs were accepted by the Amirs 
or Mansabdars, who would send recruiting agents 
to their lands to enlist men on the register The 
'recruits brought their own. horses, when they were 
known as stlaMars or borrowed others' horses when 
they were known as bargtrs These men were then 
presented to the Bakshis who sent the list to the 
•emperor for approval There were several Bakhshis 
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to do this work. 

The emperor maintained a special depart- 
ment to verify the muster rolls, known as the 
branding department, revived by Akbar after the 
manner of Alauddm Khilji and Sher Shah This 
was necessary because every one was required to 
bring his own horse and weapons and his salary 
depended on that, with the result that if the 
'verifications were not periodical and esact, the 
■equipments would be maintained only on paper 

The person of the trooper %vas very minutely 
recorded by the office and his horse was properly 
classified and branded There were different forms 
or patterns for branding the animals, maintained 
"by the Mansabdais These branding marks were: 
maintained not only by the imperial office but also 
by the Mansabdars themselves 

Horses were Arabi, PerUaih Mxtjannast Turhit 
Yahu, Jajt, Janglu and IraJn 

The horse was the most important animal 
In the army, as the Mughal force generally consis- 
ted of ca%alr\ 



llf^vy came into use after contact 

Europcons. Pompfus namcR ^vcrc piven to them.. 
The artillery vas officered by Turks first, and 
altcruards by Europcons, who were employed on 
Jibcral payments by the Mughal emperors. The 
chief of the fatafT was known as the Mir A(ash 
who sopcr%*iscd the casting of cannon. All stores were 
kept in the great forts, c. g. Agra, Delhi, Lahore, etc. 

Elephants were used to carry commanders, 
generals, archers and artillery and to batter the 
gales of forts. ^ 

Of discipline, drilling, or military cxcrcsic, .we 
find little that is cle\'al(ng. There was no organisa- 
tion. Uniforms did not exist, excepting in some 
troops here and there. But there were military ex- 
ercises, sword plays, tournaments, fights, hunting 
cxpcdelions, etc.* 

Forts were built on the plains and on hills. 
.Seigc-warfarc of a scientific type v/as not known 
well and forts were reduced generally by stan'a- 
tion, although sapping and mining were practised welL 
, The army organization .of the Mugbals was 
very disappointing. The . Mansabdars— were nevef 
loyal to their emperor or country and the soldiers 
were ^ever loyal to their commanders. They were 
jealous of_ one another. The rank, .and file, of the 
arrny.was^ braye, and often .'even- reckless. .But it 
^ras^npt ,As_Jn’iae..^ys, ^'j^eyery fault in 
*Msrches, conduct ol battles, etc. are not detuibed here. 
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the list of military vices may be attributed to the 
d^enerate Mughals indiscipline, want of cohesion, 
luxurious habits, inactivity, bad commissariat and 
cumbrous equipment,** 1 
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1563 Jolin Hall Parted frpm Locdon in 1599 an3 fini- 

shed hit journej' in 1606 

Eoropean travcUmg became more frequent after Akbar^a 
death on account of the ettablithment of the ranouf Ea«t India 
Companies by Holland, Frarce, Fngland Deornarl, etc. 

Eefere^ce was made to the embassy of Sir Thomas Foe W 
the court of ]ahangir m the account of that e'nne'or’s reign and 
to Ha’^k ns Foe had on his stall the Fcrerend Terry who stayed 
in India from 1615 to 1618 He has gwen ni torn* interesting account 

The Hutch East India C m**any sent Fra"cojs Pelsaert to 
led a in 1620 He stayed almost the whole time of his appoint- 
ment at Ayra up to 1627 and recorded his exrer cnce of the land 
in RejTwnalranlee He miVes soec al references to the domination 
of Nut 3than, the mnedet of KKnahtu and the ntnhibxtioo of cow 
slaughter by the court out ol respect (or the Hindus. 

An Italian by name Pietro T>ella Valle, Tisitrd India anJ 
Specially the Deccan doting 1623-27 He gives os a good account 
ef towns and cit es, specialty Cambay, where aM European travellcri 
noticed the working of the jnnjravoles or hospitals for cattle, 
maintained by the Jam and other communities Val>c visited South 
India and hit descript on of the babits of the orthodox Hindus 
IS very faithful and loteresUng. 

The visit of Sir Thomas Herbert was a very short one 
Johann Albrrt Von Mandelilo was a German by birth and 
yiaited Gujarat and Northern India at a very young age, amving 
at Surat in 1639 He had seen prince Bulakht at Qaxvln in Persia 
and he gives ui a thrilling story of the aati at Ahmcdabad 

Peter Muudy reach^ Sorat m 1628, and sailed for England 
IQ 1636 He Tinted Gujarat, Malws, Oudh, Allahabad, and Behar. 
He dcicrtbes various events ol the reigns o! Jahangir and Shab 
jahait and refers to many notable religious and social enstotns 
ol the people, specially the Hindus The interesting feature of 
nil narratire is the description he has given of the famine of 
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-1630 in GOjirat and part o! the Deccan. 

Sebaitian Maaii^ue, a Pottugoeze, travelled in tae £ait and 
covered Noitbern India* in hit tout during 16^0>41 oo hit wa^ 
back liom Arakan to kandaoar His detcripnon ui the towns 
and cities it verjr interesting But bis xelciences to the events 
ol the limes are out correct. 

Ruhard Bell and Jobn Campbell gave information about 
Shah Jatim’a reign irum bazar reports 

we taae up three mutt reliable and instructive records 
of travels irum Hnropean visitors Ihey were Francis Bernier, Jean 
Baptiste iavtrnier and Niccolao Manned 

Bernier was a frenchman and was a gilied observer and 
writer He baa seen Hgypt* byrna and Balcstme He landed at 
Snrat in 16S5 Ho ms in the service oi one Danithmand Khan 
and stayed lu Indu lor twelve years He hat given os excellent 
accounts ol the war oi luccesstob, the death ol Data* the couquest 
ol Hugli aud Tibet, the harem, the lile ol the i^ourt, and oE 
Xathratr* ieliegana, and Bebar He taught Latin to his patron 
and tent to him tume books m that language from Burope and 
translated taem in Bertian 

Jean Bcpiisie Tasetoier was a great irareller* and diamond 
merchant ol kraoce Aurangzib showed him ihe jewellery ut the 
court. He visited India in 1641 and lepeated the travel several 
times He compares the roads ut India lavoarably with those oE 
Italy and France and hts acconnts have a highly iclentiiic value 
from the ccuAomic stand point He describes the peacock throne 
Dr. Fryer, 1673— 1681, Thevenot* 1666, Alexander Hamilton* 
1688-1723* and Orme have given tome interesting accounts ol 
Gujarat* the Dcccan, Bengal and Madras 

NiccoUo Manncci -svas an Italun by birth, who left bis 
native country at the age of 14* and paited the moit psrt ol his 
Wn. »n- IndiJtv >n. LItZ U<- kistw Tnfkl tnd rcriiaa He. 

was £rtc In the service ol prince Dira whom he accompanied 
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S^ania^adh, ILahote. .Mnltati, BuVkhar, ai’d Dclh5. hi» 
'patrr'n’s death he jncm^yed to Benral and l^er accert*"^ 

3a^ S!pph’» «eivlee, wh^fh he re»ig'^«d ?n 1666 He^ext practised 
as * rhyslcisn at T ahcre In 167fl he vis introdriced to thr 
ejown-princej Shah Alam, who toofc h'm to the Deccan. M<nucci 
"bas pivcn ns Ton^t I'leresling alde-Kghts on contempotary history 
In his S/onfl do 'Moaor. 

Niehi’hr stared »" India from 1763 to 1767 and G Carfcri, 
•an ItaViaH, visited Aorangzih m the Deccan in 1695 in the count 
‘of h«s travels 

Visits to India hj Bnropeons hccan’c too frequent 5n the 
3Bth rcrtu*y Thc\, tVereiorc, do not call Inr a special notice. 

The vatue of the records of Fnfoocan nrritefs should not 
■fce exasperated. Thev gave us vafoahtc inforniatinn ahoot 'the 
oeooonne and social condition of Ind'a But them information 
nhout the politicai historr of the t«ines mi very defective. Hence 
^their accennts should be accepted at their proper worth. 

Over and above these iccounti, we have reports of the 
"EneU'h, French and Dutch factors on current events. There fcoorls 
have great local value and much valuable information has been 
Ttercntiy nbta'ned from them and the histories ol Shivajv Shatabhaji, 
Haider Al», etc have been greatly corrected on its basis. 

On the whole, therefore It would be correct to accept the 
ToUowin? judgment pronounced on the historic*! impottance of the 
foreign travellct’s accounts “The narratives ^re vitiated bv an 
jittempt on their part to cater to the imagination of their readers. 
J,Inrcovcr a roijoritr of them were obsessed with the idea of 
race surerlortiy, and were thus unable to appreciate properly 
the institutions which they describe .Some of them were half 
educated men and s%crc Unfit cither to ohseirc correctly or to 
3ccnrd...pfcciseiT, and most of thfcm were riot in a position to 
obtain correct informatioa about -^lltical aPairs; hence the^' 
i 
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content themselves by repfodttclng fanlouts and current golssj; 

Some Readings 

Histones oi India by Elphmitone, Marshmxn^ Beveri 
Taylor, etc 

Stanley Lane Poole -Mediaval India ander Mohmedao Rul 
Sir W W. Hunter -The Indian Empire 
R H Mafor -India In the Fifteenth Century 
E B. Havell -The History of Aryan Rule in India 
Alexander Dow -The History of Hindooitan 
E S Holden -The Mognal Emperors of Hindustan 
John Briggs -History of »he Rise of Mahom'dan Power in Ini 
Elliot and Dawson -History of India as told by its c 
Historians, Vols V-VIII 

Jolltn Malcolm* -Political History of India. Central India, 
\ atames 

Sayyad M Laid -History of the Fonjab 
William Irvine -The Army ot the Indian Mughals 

Storio Do Mongor by Niccolo Mannee* ^ 
Later Mughals, Vols 2, edited by ] S^rktr 
Father Francois Catrou -History of the Moghal Dynaity^ 
India 

Orme, Robert’-Histoncal Fragment* ot the Mughal Empire, 
Tod -Rijisihan 

G H Oza -HiSCury o! Rajmitaiia (Hindi) j 

Rajwade - Sources of Marafha Hliioty (Marathi) 

Kincaid and Parasnis -History of ibeMiralha People,, Volj 
Macautiff -Siih Religion 

Grant Dull -Huto*} of the Marathas, j 

G S Sardesai -Mam Currents of Manthi H story. 

(Marathi) Rfyisat, MasUmani, Part II Miratbi, I uptot^SO 

* XX Tltst»rtf f/ rte Itet^n of Shah Jahtln, by Rsnail 
Ptasai Sikicna, M A Ph D Thc-lndua Pcett, AUahabid, 19 S 
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1720-1V40, 1740-1261. 1761-1772, 

Pcihvm B«Uii Vishmoith (M2t«k0 


26B0-1707. 1707-1720, 

1772-1795, 1795-IBIS 
Salkrishna -Shahji 
Shivaji 

Kushbrook Williams -An Empire boi'dcr ol the 16th ccntar/» 
Lane Poole -Babur 

IMrs H S Beveridge -Babnr Nama, VoU 3 
H Beveridge -Akbamama ol Abut PazI 
Leyden and Erskine - Babur 

Haider Mirza -Tankn t Kaihi^l tr by Elias and Bogeri 
Gulbadan Banu Begum Humayau Nama tr by Beveridge 
Brskine -Historr of tne Re gns of Babur and Hamayon, Vnlnmes 2 
'Stewart -jaubar'* Memo rs 

FazluUa M rat i S kandart (History ol Gujarat), Al»o by Baylcy. 
£lld Mint I Ahmedi (History ol Gujsrat) 

Kell Kaianian Qanungo Sber Shah 
Gladwm Am i Akbati 

Blochman and F S Jarrett Am t ALbati ol Abul Fail 

Low •‘Mnntakhabattavvarikh ol Badaoui, Vols Z 

K Von Garbe Aibar 

Von Noer -Kaiisr Akbai tr by Beveridge 

G B Malleson Akbar 

V Smith -Akbar the Great Mugbal 

Moreland -India at tue death of Akbar From Akbar to Aoraogzio 
Mum Vidya Vljaya -Sunshvara and Samrac (Gujarati & Hindi } 
C H Payne -Akbar and the Jesuits 

Goldie -The 1 st Christ an Mission to the Great Mughal 
Hoyland and Banerjee Commentary of Fither Montserrat 
Moreland and Gael Kcmonitrantcc ol Francisco Paliaert 
( tranviattos) 

Bern Prasad History ol Jahangir 

£a\id Price -Autob ognphical McBioltt ol the Reign ol Bmperor 
4,‘ Jahangir 
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Alexander Rogers and Beveridge -TozuL l-Jahangirj 2 - 
\oluroes 

Banarasi Prasad Seksena ->Hi*tor} oE Sbah Jahan of Dclhu 
AiticUs In the Joatiul of Indian Hittaiy (Madras) on the History 
of the Reign of Shah Jahan 

J S&xkar -The Maghsl AdmvaittrattoQ khalasat at tassatikh Icdia 
of Aorangzib 

History of Aurangzib» 5 toIs Fall of the Mughal 
Empire, Vol I 

India through Ages Studies :n Mughal India; Sbirijl 
and his Times, Chahar Gulshan 
J H Bllimoiia -Letters of Anrangzib 
J N Das-Gupta -ladia in the XVII Century 
Bhattackarya -The Mughal H E Frontier Policy 
Gulam Husain Khan -Sij-armontakharem tr by M Riymond^ 
Also Pacini Press Bditiea 
Fraser -Life of Nadu Shah (Panini Press) 

Keene -Fall of the Mughal Empire 

Franhlm -Shah Alum 

Baroda Gazetteer -2 Volumes 

William Foster -The English Factories in India ’ 

Rawlmson -Ormgton’s Voyage to Suut Intercourse of Ind a tvlth 
the Western World 

Albert Gray -Vogage of Pyrard De Laval (160S-1611) 

E Grey -The travels of Pietro Della Valle in India 
Narratives ol Voyages Towards the North-West in search of a 
Passage to Catha) and India (1416-1637) b} Thomas RandalL 
Furchas His Pilgrims Volames connected with the period 
W Foster -Earjy TiivcU sa India 

George Forster -Journey from Bengal to England \ ols 2 
N Law-Promoton ol Learning In Isdu during the Miboiu- 
chan liuic 

Horton Ryley -Ralph Fitch 
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AVilVjani Forslcr.i-trabanj o\ Sir Tbomu Roe to the Cowt of 
the Great Mughal (1615-19). 

U. Temple -Travel* of feter Mood}^. 2 VoU (Hakluyt lOdct))*' 
1608-1667. 

Journal o( John Jotirclain (1608-1617) Hat. Scccctj*. 

Clements R. MaticKami-Thc Voyage* ol Sic Jamei Lanci*(tf>^ 
Jones and Badger -Travel* ol Ludovico Di Vartkerea 
Burnell and Thiele -.Voyage oI Ltoichoteo to the Eait Indici. 
John Daviesi-Mandellus* Inveh. 

Ball -Trarcli ik Ind a by Tavernier, Vols. 2. 

Constable and Smith -Derotert* Travel*. 

LiOvell -Travel* of Mootetar De Thavenot. 

V/. Crook Dr Fryer’s A new Account o( Eitt Tndit and Rettia. 
Be Laet -Empire ol the Grtat Mughal 
Dr Khan -East Indian Trade m the l?th ceatsry. 

Pant -CemmercUl Policy ol the M&ghal* 

W. Foster and Bird.vosd:-Th6 Fir*t Letter Book of the Eiit 



